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PREFACE 


HE  subject  of  an  ill-chosen  diet  and  its  evil  effect 


on  the  community  has  been  too  long  shelved  by 
my  own  profession  in  this  country:  its  importance  has 
been  too  little  insisted  upon  to  those  who  depend  on 
us  for  guidance. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  diet,  rightly  under- 
stood, is  the  foundation  of  all  national  and  individual 
welfare — that  the  rise  and  fall  of  nations  is  determined 
by  the  circulation  in  the  body  and  in  the  brain.  It  was 
a saying  of  Napoleon  that  every  army  marched  on  its 
belly,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  nations.  In  the 
last  resort  their  commissariat  is  their  success  or  ruin. 

Dr.  Haig's  books  have  been  addressed  to  the  medical 
profession,  and  yet  even  under  this  hampering  condition 
the  vast  importance  of  the  subject  commanded  the  in- 
terest of  those  who  had  not  had  a technical  training. 
It  was  realized  that  here  was  an  arresting  statement. 
Every  year  accumulates  evidence  demonstrating  the 
truth  underlying  this  statement. 

It  has  therefore  been  my  endeavour  to  make  this 
book  as  practical  as  possible,  so  as  to  comply  with  the 
demand  for  a practical  guide  to  the  Diet,  now  so  well 
known  and  so  ably  set  forth  in  Dr.  Haig’s  books.  With 
this  object  in  view  I have  founded  it  largely  (i)  on  my 
own  personal  experiences  of  eighteen  years  on  the 
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Diet  while  at  school,  at  the  University,  in  the  Army 
and  in  the  profession;  (2)  on  the  experiences  of  those 
who  have  been  Dr.  Haig’s  and  my  patients  for  years; 
and  (3)  on  questions  usually  asked  by  patients  during 
the  early  months  on  Diet. 

I gratefully  acknowledge  the  help  given  me  by 
Mrs.  Hodgkinson  (now  Mrs.  Beck),  whose  able  criticisms 
and  practical  suggestions  have  been  most  useful  and 
much  appreciated.  I am  also  indebted  to  many  others 
of  Dr.  Haig’s  and  my  patients  for  hints  about  points  of 
interest  drawn  from  their  personal  experiences.  My 
wife  also  has  given  me  much  valuable  help  in  the 
laborious  process  of  reading  the  proofs. 

The  assistance  which  my  father,  Dr.  Haig,  has  given 
me  in  this  book  has  my  sincerest  thanks.  I can  never 
repay  him  for  the  inestimable  blessings  of  good  health 
and  of  knowledge  of  these  vital  facts.  If  this  book  can 
do  anything  for  the  sole  object  he  has  at  heart,  the 
spread  of  truth,  I may  feel  that  I have  done  a little 
towards  expressing  my  gratitude. 

K.  G.  HAIG 


7 Brook  Street, 
London,  W. 


. 
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CHAPTER  I 

THE  URIC- ACID-FREE  DIET  ; WHAT  IT  IS 

LISTS  OF  FOODS  FORBIDDEN  AND  PERMITTED 

HE  Uric- Acid-Free  Diet  is  so  called  because  it  is 


an  attempt  to  remove  from  ordinary  mixed 
diet  all  those  foodstuffs  that  have  been  proved  by 
actual  experiment  on  the  human  body  to  contain  uric 
acid  or  its  equivalents. 

In  order  to  come  directly  to  my  subject  I have 
omitted  much  scientific  matter  and  preliminary  state- 
ments which  are  most  important  and  most  necessary. 
This  part,  in  deference  to  the  opinion  of  many  friends, 
has  been  placed  at  the  end  of  the  book  in  Appendix  I, 
as  it  is  considered  to  be  rather  too  technical  to  place  at 
the  beginning.  I must  however  draw  special  atten- 
tion to  the  extreme  importance  of  the  matter  contained 
in  Appendix  I,  as  it  is  practically  the  foundation-stone 
: on  which  all  the  rest  of  the  book  is  built. 

I must  refer,  even  here,  to  the  chief  fundamental 
principle  laid  down  in  Appendix  I,  namely,  Take 
sufficient  proteid.  This  cannot  be  too  strongly 
insisted  upon,  whatever  the  diet  may  consist  of.  Pro- 
teid is  the  constituent  of  food  that  is  absolutely  essential 
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for  life,  and  is  moreover  the  only  one  capable  of  making 
blood  and  tissue  and  of  repairing  the  daily  wear  and 
tear  of  the  body. 

The  best  way  of  explaining  what  the  Uric-Acid-Free, 
or  Haig,  Diet  consists  of  is,  to  my  mind,  the  somewhat 
paradoxical  one  of  detailing  what  foods  in  the  ordinary 
mixed  diet  are  not  permitted. 

The  Uric-Acid-Free  Diet  does  not  allow  the 

following : — 

All  meat,  meat  extracts,  gravies,  fish,  fowl  and  the 
yolk  of  egg. 

All  the  pulses,  e.g.,  peas,  beans,  lentils,  peanuts,  etc., 
fresh  or  dry. 

Mushrooms,  asparagus,  pistachio  and  cashew  nuts. 

Oatmeal,  entire  wheatmeal  and  brown  bread,  con- 
taining any  husk. 

Tea,  coffee,  cocoa  and  chocolate. 

The  following  are  doubtful: — 

Watercress,  generally  the  husks  and  skins  of  fruit 
and  all  seed  coverings. 

The  first  question  that  occurs  to  a person  reading 
this  list  over  for  the  first  time  is  “ What  on  earth  am 
I to  eat?  ” For  the  answer  to  this  question  I must 

refer  to  pp.  9-10  and  Ch.  II. 

This  list  gives  all  those  foods  that  contain  uric  acid 
or  its  equivalents  (one  of  the  usual  terms  for  which  is 
the  purins,  derived  from  the  Latin  pus  (puris),  meaning 
literally  “ the  stinking  thing,”  hence  the  matter  from 
a sore)  ( see  p.  190)  in  larger  quantity  than  other  articles 
of  diet,  the  object  of  the  Haig  Diet,  as  shown  by  its 
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name  the  Uric-Acid-Free  Diet,  being  to  live  on  those 
foods  that  contain  as  little  of  these  poisonous  uric-acid 
bodies  as  possible.  The  above  list  of  forbidden  food- 
stuffs has  not  been  chosen  at  random  or  at  the  dicta- 
tion of  any  particular  fad,  but  has  been  the  result  of 
many  years  of  ceaseless  experiment  (both  on  the 
human  body  and  chemically),  whereby  first  one  food 
and  then  another  has  by  the  process  of  elimination 
been  found  by  experiment,  not  on  any  one  single  person 
but  on  many  all  over  the  world,  to  contain  more  of 
the  harmful  uric  acid  than  the  other  foods.  And  the 
food  thus  found  wanting  has  been  removed  from  the 
foods  considered  to  be  uric-acid-free. 

There  is  of  course  no  such  thing  as  absolute  freedom 
from  uric  acid,  both  for  physiological  reasons  ( see  p.  190) 
and  for  the  fact  that  uric  acid  or  its  equivalents  (see 
p.  191)  are  present  in  nearly  every  food  to  a larger  or 
smaller  extent.  All  that  the  Uric- Acid-Free  Diet  aims 
at  is  relative  freedom  from  uric  acid  by  eliminating  from 
the  daily  food  those  foodstuffs  that  have  been  proved 
to  contain  uric  acid  in  larger  quantities  than  the  rest. 

Alcohol  and  smoking  in  moderation  are  not  for- 
bidden, for  as  a general  rule  the  taste  for  both  will 
disappear  after  a few  years  on  Diet  (s^also  p#  78). 
On  this  account  the  Uric- Acid-Free  Diet  has  been 
successfully  used  in  cases  of  the  alcohol  crave. 

I have  often  been  asked  by  patients  "which  of  the 
banned  articles  of  diet  are  most  poisonous,  and^ whether 
it  would  not  be  possible  to  give  them  in  some  sort  of 
order  indicating  the  degree  of  harmfulness.  To  comply 
with  this  is  rather  a difficult  task,  because  so  much 
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depends,  say  in  the  case  of  tea,  on  the  strength  of  the 
tea,  in  the  case  of  chocolate,  how  much  sugar  it  con- 
tains, etc.  However,  I will  endeavour  to  place  the 
forbidden  foods  in  some  sort  of  order,  putting  the 
most  poisonous  first,  but  it  must  be  quite  understood 
that  I cannot  guarantee  the  correctness  of  the  order  in 
which  the  foods  are  placed  for  the  reasons  given  above, 
as  well  as  for  physiological  and  chemical  reasons.  This 
order  can  be  at  best  but  a rough  guide  and  a rather 
arbitrary  one  at  that. 

The  following  is  the  order  in  which  I would  place 
the  poisonous  foods  in  accordance  with  their  uric  acid 
content,  the  most  poisonous  coming  first : — 

1.  Tea,  coffee,  meat  soups  and  extracts,  sweetbread, 

liver,  kidney. 

2.  The  pulses. 

3.  Meat,  fish,  fowl,  etc.  Boiled  meat  or  fish  is  less 

poisonous  than  when  roast  or  fried,  as  part 
of  the  uric  acid  has  been  dissolved  in  the 
water. 

4.  Cocoa  and  chocolate,  yolk  of  egg. 

5.  Mushrooms,  asparagus. 

6.  Oatmeal,  entire  wheatmeal  and  brown  bread. 

I mention  all  these  foods  as  being  ready  for  con- 
sumption and  not  dry  or  uncooked  as  the  case  may  be. 

It  must  be  distinctly  understood  that  this  last  table 
is  only  given  as  a matter  of  convenience,  and  must  not 
in  any  way  be  taken  as  implying  that  a diet  including 
the  less  poisonous  forbidden  foods  is  advisable.  If  a 
person  wishes  to  obtain  the  full  benefit  from  the  Uric- 
Acid-Free  Diet  the  whole  of  the  above  list  of  foodstuffs 
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must  be  strictly  banned  and  any  shilly-shallying  or 
half  measures  must  be  avoided. 

The  treachery  of  tea  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  makes 
people  feel  better  at  the  moment,  for  it  is  a powerful 
stimulant,  and  therefore  they  think  from  their  feelings 
that  it  must  be  doing  them  good.  The  insidious  de- 
pression next  morning  or  during  other  times  of  the  day 
is  not  attributed  to  the  tea  at  all,  because  taking  more 
drives  the  depression  away,  yet  the  tea  is  the  true 
cause  of  that  depression,  and  must  be  taken  ever  stronger 
and  stronger  in  order  to  drive  the  increasing  depression 
away.  Tea-drinking  is  just  like  drug-taking  in  fact, 
and  has  just  as  terrible  and  fatal  results.  For  the  ex- 
planation of  this  I must  refer  people  to  Uric  Acid, 
Seventh  Ed.,  pp.  804,  844  and  elsewhere,  and  to  Tea  as 
a National  Beverage , reprinted  from  the  National 
Review  of  July  1906. 

China  tea  is  every  bit  as  bad  as  Indian,  Ceylon,  or 
any  other  kind  of  tea  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  purin 
it  contains.  Tea  only  infused  for  a short  time  is  just 
as  bad  as  that  infused  for  a longer  time  so  far  as  the  uric 
acid  is  concerned,  for  length  of  infusion  only  increases 
the  amount  of  tannin  with  which  uric  acid  has  nothing 
in  common,  except  in  so  far  as  they  are  both  different 
kinds  of  poisons;  but  tannin  is  not  one  of  the  purin 
group,  and  is  comparatively  harmless  in  its  effects  as 
compared  with  the  caffein  which  is  so  much  more 
deadly.  The  caffein  is  so  soluble  that  it  is  practically 
all  dissolved  out  of  the  leaves  immediately  infusion 
has  begun,  the  longer  the  infusion  the  more  tannin  is 
present.  Tea  from  which  part  of  the  tannin  has  been 
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removed  is  just  as  poisonous  fromVhe  point ^of  view^of 
its  uric  acid  content  as  ordinary  tea  not  so  treated. 
In  fact  the  fuss  raised  about  the  poisonous  properties 
of  tannin  is  but  a ied  herring  drawn  across  the  track 
with  the  idea  of  diverting  the  public  attention  from  the 
far  more  poisonous  properties  of  the  caffein. 

A cup  of  coffee  may  be  considered  equally  poisonous 
with  a cup  of  tea,  for  although  weight  for  weight  tea 
is  more  poisonous  than  coffee,  yet  the  coffee  in  this 
country  is  usually  taken  stronger  than  tea.  A cup  of 
cocoa  or  chocolate  is  not  so  poisonous  as  a cup  of  tea. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  list  of  forbidden 
foods  that  the  Uric- Acid-Free  Diet  is  much  stricter 
than  the  ordinary  so-called  Vegetarian  Diet.  I wish 
to  emphasize  this  point,  for  one  so  often  hears  it  said 
that  the  Uric-Acid-Free  Diet  is  Vegetarian  Diet,  a 
statement  which  I think  is  most  misleading.  The 
vegetarian  arranges  his  food  from  the  sentimental 
standpoint  of  the  prevention  of  killing,  and  refuses  to 
eat  any  article  of  food  that  has  involved  the  taking 
of  life.  This  in  itself  is  a very  laudable  idea;  but  he 
goes  no  further,  and  this  is  where,  in  my  opinion,  the 
vegetarian  makes  a very  grave  mistake  which  sooner 
or  later  lands  him  in  serious  difficulties  which  bring 
discredit  on  himself,  the  Vegetarian  Diet,  and  incidently 
also  on  the  Uric-Acid-Free  Diet,  for  it  has  unfortunately 
in  the  public  mind  been  confounded  with  the  Vegetarian 
Diet.  The  grave  error  that  the  vegetarian  makes  is 
to  continue  taking  tea,  coffee  and  the  pulses,  all  of 
which  are  more  poisonous  than  the  meat  he  has 
abandoned  for  sentimental  reasons.  To  attempt  to 
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convince  a vegetarian  of  the  error  of  his  ways  is  a very 
much  more  difficult  task  than  a similar  effort  with  the 
meat-eater,  for  the  vegetarian  seems  to  be  obsessed 
with  the  idea  that  because  his  diet  involves  no  cruelty 
to  animals,  it  must  be  perfect.  When  you  suggest  to 
him  that  his  Vegetarian  Diet  is  not  all  that  he  quite 
thinks  it  to  be,  he  either  treats  your  remark  as  a joke, 
or  usually  takes  it  as  a personal  insult.  From  my  own 
experience  the  enthusiastic  vegetarian  is  a difficult 
person  to  deal  with,  especially  when  you  find  fault 
with  his  food.  This  is  the  reason  why  so  many  vege- 
tarians suffer  from  gout,  rheumatism,  cancer,  and  the 
whole  host  of  uric-acid  diseases,  and  when  their  diet  is 
altered  with  the  exclusion  of  tea,  the  pulses,  etc.,  these 
troubles  slowly  but  surely  clear  up. 

Take  the  sparsely-populated  parts  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  such  as  the  mountainous  portions  of  Wales 
and  Scotland,  and  parts  of  Ireland.  The  people  in 
these  districts  are  poor  and  cannot  as  a rule  afford  meat 
more  than  once  a week  (after  the  weekly  market  day) 
even  if  as  often  as  this.  Such  people  are  practically 
forced  by  circumstances  to  be  vegetarians  and  really 
are  so  except  for  the  one  day  a week  when  they  have 
meat,  yet  they  are  often  literally  crippled  with  rheu- 
matism. How  can  this  be  accounted  for?  Surely 
that  one  meat  meal  a week  can  hardly  be  held  account- 
able for  the  whole  of  these  crippled  joints,  seeing  the 
active  out-of-door  life  these  people  lead!!  If  you  in- 
quire into  the  matter  more  closely  you  will  find  that  tea 
is  the  root  of  the  evil.  They  take  it  often  and  strong; 
I have  seen  the  huge  tea-pot  simmering  on  the  hob  all 
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day  long,  while  fresh  tea  is  every  now  and  then  added 
to  the  noisome  brew.  This  is  where  the  uric  acid  crip- 
pling those  joints  is  obtained  from.  It  is  very  difficult 
to  get  such  people  to  give  up  their  tea,  for  it  has  obtained 
an  almost  unbreakable  hold  over  them,  similar  to  the 
hold  that  opium  has  over  the  opium-smoker,  and  very 
nearly  as  deadly  a hold  too,  except  that  its  effects  are 
slower.  Knock  off  the  tea  slowly  and  by  degrees  give 
it  up  altogether,  and  the  joints,  if  not  absolutely  dis- 
organized, will  begin  to  improve,  slowly  but  surely. 
The  other  etiological  factor  in  these  cases  is  exposure 
to  cold.  The  increase  in  uric-acid  diseases  in  the  High- 
lands since  the  substitution  of  tea  for  milk  has  been  very 
marked,  yet  the  factor  of  exposure  to  cold  has  always 
been  present  both  before  the  tea  was  begun  and  after- 
wards, so  it  must  be  the  tea  that  has  done  the  mischief. 

I regard  excessive  tea-drinking  among  the  lower 
classes  as  one  of  the  great  factors  in  causation  of  the 
prevalence  of  alcoholism,  in  much  the  same  way  as 
meat,  tea,  etc.,  amongst  the  upper  classes  are  the 
causes  of  drug-taking.  Tea  stimulates  the  tea-taker 
at  first,  making  him  feel  very  fit  and  well,  but  sooner 
or  later  (since  all  stimulation  and  bracing  up  are  wrong) , 
the  inevitable  depression  must  follow;  this  is  driven 
away  either  by  more  or  ever  stronger  and  stronger  tea, 
or  by  alcohol,  and  so  the  process  starts,  the  tea  being 
taken  more  frequently  and  stronger  with  the  common 
(and  at  the  present  day  increasing)  results  of  morphin- 
ism, chronic  alcoholism  and  insanity,  or  rheumatism 
and  its  congeners.  A glass  of  beer  is  very  much  better 
for  a man  and  less  harmful  than  a cup  of  tea;  I do  not 
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idvise  either,  but  of  the  two  evils  take  the  lesser  one; 
whisky  is  better  than  beer,  which  is  very  acid  and  con- 
tains some  uric  acid  in  addition.  I am  afraid  this  will 
tiardly  meet  with  the  approval  of  the  ardent  temper- 
ance reformer,  but  it  is  none  the  less  true.  This  must 
not  be  taken  as  in  any  way  recommending  beer  or 
whisky  as  a drink,  far  from  it.  All  I maintain  is  that 
tea  is  much  more  injurious  than  spirits  or  beer,  and  when 
tea  is  recommended  as  a substitute  for  spirits  or  beer, 
it  is  a case  of  out  of  the  frying-pan  into  the  fire.  A few 
years  on  the  Uric- Acid-Free  Diet  will  remove  the  crave 
for  both  tea  and  alcohol. 

Having  at  some  length  particularized  the  foods  that  are 
not  allowed  on  the  Uric- Acid-Free  Diet,  I will  now  turn 
to  those  foods  in  ordinary  mixed  diet  that  are  permitted 
by  the  Uric- Acid-Free  Diet.  On  being  faced  with  the 
list  of  foods  that  are  not  allowed,  the  first  question  that 
occurs  to  the  mind  of  the  meat-eater  is  “ What  am  I to 
eat?  ” For  it  seems  to  him  that  all  the  nourishing  foods 
on  which  he  has  hitherto  subsisted  have  been  cut  off 
and  there  is  nothing  left  to  replace  them.  The  follow- 
ing table  should  show  him  to  some  extent  that  he  is 
in  error  and  that  very  efficient  foodstuffs  still  remain, 
though  to  the  meat-eater’s  somewhat  jaded  palate  they 
may  appear  to  be  rather  uninteresting  and  tasteless 
after  the  strong  flavours  of  meat  and  its  sauces;  yet  I 
can  say  from  my  own  experience  that  the  foods  per- 
mitted by  the  Uric- Acid-Free  Diet  are  by  no  means 

r 

lacking  in  flavour.  In  fact  foods  that  appear  to  the 
meat-eater  to  be  flavourless  really  have  an  exquisite 
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and  delicate  flavour  of  their  own.  Although  I am  rather 
dainty  and  fastidious  about  my  food  and  somewhat 
difficult  to  please  (in  fact  in  my  youth  I kicked  con- 
siderably against  the  Diet  for  this  very  reason),  yet 
I can  still  assert  that  these  foods  will  with  habit  bring 
perfect  satisfaction.  The  apparent  tastelessness  of 
food  on  uric-acid-free  lines  is  a stage  that  must  be 
gone  through  in  the  process  of  getting  rid  of  the 
poisons  of  the  old  diet  before  the  delicious  flavours 
of  the  uric-acid-free  foods  can  be  appreciated. 

I have  arranged  the  foods  allowed  by  the  Uric-Acid- 
Free  Diet  roughly  into  groups  in  accordance  with  their 
relative  amount  of  proteid  or  albumen,  as  follows : — 

A.  The  most  nourishing  foods,  i.e.,  those  containing 

most  proteid. 

Cheese,  dried  milk,  curd,  curd  cheese,  milk 
or  junket  (when  taken  by  the  i pint),  white  of 
egg,  gluten  and  nuts. 

B.  The  moderately  nourishing  foods. 

Biscuits,  toast,  bread,  macaroni,  rice  and 
the  cereal  foods  in  general. 

C.  Foods  containing  only  a small  amount  of  nourish- 

ment (proteid). 

Fruit,  vegetables,  butter,  cream,  cream 
cheese,  nut-butter  and  nut-suet. 

D.  Foods  containing  no  nourishment,  i.e.,  no  proteid 

or  albumen 

Tapioca,  arrowroot  and  cornflour  (the  com- 
mercial product). 

In  order  to  help  people  with  their  diet,  I append 
some  notes  on  each  of  the  chief  foods  in  the  above  list. 


CHAPTER  II 


NOTES  ON  FOODS  PERMITTED  BY  THE 
URIC-ACID-FREE  DIET 

The  “ A ” Foods 

ILK. — The  proteid  value  of  milk  is  3%,  or 


:3  grs.  to  the  oz.,  which  gives  the  ordinary  half- 


pint glass  of  milk  the  value  of  131  grs.  of  proteid. 

Skim  or  separated  milk  is  more  nourishing  than 
whole  milk  owing  to  the  removal  of  the  non-nourishing 
cream.  This  is  quite  at  variance  with  the  common 
idea  that  milk  with  its  cream  is  more  nourishing  than 
skimmed  milk;  in  fact  I have  often  been  told  that 
skimmed  milk  contained  no  nourishment  at  all,  and 
this  by  people  who  have  been  well  educated  in  other 
respects!  Skim  milk  in  the  country  is  often  regarded 
as  useless  except  as  food  for  pigs;  I have  even  heard 
of  it  being  thrown  away  down  the  drains ! If  the  poor 
only  knew  the  value  of  skim  milk,  a very  cheap  source 
of  proteid  would  be  open  to  them,  for  skim  or  separated 
milk  can  be  bought  for  id.  per  quart,  or  in  some  places 
for  even  £d.  a quart,  so  that  from  524  to  1048  grs.  of 
proteid  can  be  obtained  for  id.  according  to  price. 
Though  actually  more  grains  of  proteid  in  the  form  of 
the  pulses  can  be  purchased  for  id.,  yet  the  proteid 
of  the  milk  is  so  very  much  more  easily  and  completely 
absorbed  than  the  proteid  in  the  pulses  (the  waste  of 
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proteid  in  the  latter  case  being  as  much  as  from  10-40% 
in  accordance  with  the  method  of  cooking),  that  for  all 
practical  purposes  separated  milk  may  be  taken  as  a 
cheaper  source  of  proteid  than  the  pulses. 

Milk  is  best  taken  by  itself  at  the  end  of  the  meal, 
and  not  at  intervals  during  the  meal;  it  should  be 
taken  in  sips  and  not  in  great  gulps,  especially  by  those 
who  find  difficulty  in  digesting  it,  for  the  larger  the 
masses  of  curd  in  the  stomach  the  less  easy  is  it  for  the 
digestive  juices  to  penetrate.  Milk  is  more  easily 
absorbed  when  taken  diluted  with  water,  soda-water, 
etc.,  as  the  curd  is  not  so  dense,  and  is  more  friable  and 
so  more  easily  acted  upon  by  the  digestive  juices. 

Milk  is  87-88%  water,  and  so  must  be  regarded  as 
a bulky  food,  especially  where  limitation  of  fluids  has 
to  be  considered. 

Curd. — From  the  point  of  view  of  the  Uric-Acid- 
Free  Diet,  curd  is  milk  that  has  been  curdled  by  rennet 
or  lemon  juice,  etc.,  and  from  which  the  water  has  been 
removed  by  pressure.  Curd  must  not  be  confounded 
with  junket  which  is  simply  solidified  milk  containing 
the  whole  of  its  water.  For  the  method  of  making  curd 
see  Some  Recipes  for  the  Uric- Acid-Free  Diet,  by  G.  M. 
Haig,  price  6d. 

The  advantage  of  curd  is  that  by  its  use  one  can 
obtain  practically  the  whole  of  the  nourishment  of  the 
milk  without  its  water,  an  important  point  when  fluids 
are  limited,  and  also  when  a non-bulky  diet  is  required. 
Curd  is  very  nourishing  for  its  bulk,  for  from  a pint  of 
milk  about  3-4  oz.  of  curd  are  obtained,  so  that  practi- 
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cally  the  whole  of  the  nourishment  of  the  bulky  food 
milk  has  been  condensed  into  the  non-bulky  food  curd. 
About  f pint  of  fluid  is  obtained  in  the  making  of  a pint 
of  milk  into  curd.  Of  course  some  of  the  proteid  is 
lost  in  the  whey  contained  in  this  fluid,  so  that  the  curd 
made  from  1 pint  of  milk  contains  230  grs.  of  proteid 
in  place  of  the  262  grs.  in  a pint  of  milk. 

Curd  has  very  little  flavour  of  its  own  (though  I 
personally  often  enjoy  it  quite  by  itself),  so  that  it  can 
be  used  with  salt  and  the  savoury  part  of  the  meal  or 
taken  with  sugar  with  fruit,  cream  or  puddings;  it 
can  also  be  flavoured  with  vanilla,  etc. 

Buttermilk  (3%  proteid)  is  just  as  nourishing  as 
ordinary  milk,  one  glassful  being  equal  in  nourishment 
to  1 oz.  of  cheese;  yet  it  is  often  given  to  the  pigs. 

Dried  Milk. — Dried  separated  milk  is  one  of  the 
cheapest  sources  of  proteid,  one  pound  costing  6d.,  or 
373  grs.  proteid  for  id.;  it  may  be  taken  as  of  the 
same  proteid  value  as  cheese,  i.e.,  140  grs.  to  the  oz. 
Two  heaped  tablespoonfuls  of  the  Cow  and  Gate  brand 
of  dried  separated  milk  weigh  about  1 oz. ; Trumilk 
is  rather  heavier,  running  to  ij  tablespoons  to  the  oz. 

Some  dried-milk  preparations  are  very  difficult  of 
digestion  in  the  dry  state  (i.e.  in  powder  form,  or  as 
biscuits,  etc.),  so  much  so  that  in  addition  to  not  being 
absorbed  themselves  they  interfere  with  the  absorption 
of  the  other  food  as  well,  and  a person  may  easily  be 
starved  although  taking  more  than  enough  proteid  by 
mouth.  This  has  been  my  own  experience  with  Pro- 
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tene  and  Plasmon  in  the  dry  state  except  when  taken 
during  very  vigorous  exercise.  However  Protene  and 
Plasmon  when  wholly  in  solution  are  well  absorbed. 
The  dried-milk  preparations  Cow  and  Gate  and  Trumilk 
are  pretty  well  absorbed  even  in  the  dry  state. 

Dried  milk  may  be  taken  (i)  sprinkled  dry  over 
other  food;  (2)  added  to  puddings  and  dishes  in  the 
cooking  to  increase  their  proteid  value;  (3)  adding  a 
tablespoonful  or  more  to  a glass  of  milk;  (4)  adding 
sufficient  to  milk  or  water  to  make  a thickish  cream 
and  eating  with  fruit,  etc.;  (5)  making  a thick  paste 
with  milk  or  water  and  eating  as  such  along  with  other 
food;  (6)  as  biscuits  made  of  6 oz.  dried  separated  milk 
(Cow  and  Gate  brand),  2 oz.  ground  rice  and  nut  oil 
(Mrs.  Hodgkinson’s  recipe).  These  are  obtainable 
from  Shearns,  Tottenham  Court  Road,  under  the 
name  of  “ Ricemilk  ” biscuits,  65  grs.  of  proteid  to 
the  oz.  They  are  very  excellent  eating  and  appear 
to  be  well  absorbed. 

Dried  milk  is  of  use  where  bulk  in  diet  has  to  be 
considered  as  a large  amount  of  proteid  is  contained  in 
small  bulk. 

Casumen,  said  to  be  90%  proteid,  is  the  actual 
albumen  of  the  milk  without  the  fat  or  milk  sugar.  It 
has  been  used  with  benefit  by  patients  and  appears  to 
be  well  absorbed. 

Cream  and  butter  for  all  practical  purposes  consist 
of  fat  only,  and  therefore  from  the  point  of  view  of  this 
book  contain  no  nourishment.  They  actually  do  con- 
tain small  amounts  of  proteid  but,  seeing  the  small 
amounts  of  each  that  are  consumed  in  the  day's  food, 
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this  proteid  may  be  neglected  for  all  practical  purposes 
in  the  daily  total.  Cream  obtained  by  skimming  the 
milk  will  obviously  contain  more  milk,  and  is  there- 
fore more  nourishing  than  cream  obtained  by  the 
separator. 

Nut-butter,  nut  oils  and  nut-suet  are  excellent 
forms  of  fat,  and  in  addition  contain  more  proteid 
than  ordinary  butter  or  suet,  as  well  as  being  more  easily 
digested. 

Cheese. — The  proteid  value  of  1 oz.  of  cheese  is 
usually  taken  as  140  grs.;  this  is  rather  on  the  high 
side  really,  for  the  proteid  value  of  cheese  depends 
on  the  milk  from  which  it  is  made,  whether  it  is  a skim 
milk  cheese,  a full  cream  milk  cheese  or  a partial  skim 
milk  cheese.  Some  cheeses  such  as  Stilton  have  extra 
cream  added,  so  that  they  contain  a high  proportion 
of  fat  and  a correspondingly  smaller  amount  of 
proteid. 

Cheese  is  one  of  the  most  important  articles  of  food 
in  the  Uric- Acid-Free  Diet,  as  cheese  and  curd  are  the 
chief  foods  with  which  to  replace  the  meat  of  ordinary 
diet.  Cheese  is  more  nourishing  than  meat  in  the  pro- 
portion that  2 oz.  of  cheese  replace  3 oz.  of  meat. 

The  proportion  of  fat  contained  in  a cheese  deter- 
mines its  digestibility,  those  containing  most  fat  being 
more  indigestible  than  those  containing  little  or  no 
fat,  for  the  fat  tends  to  form  a rather  impermeable 
covering  that  prevents  the  digestive  juices  getting  at 
the  proteid.  The  chief  argument  advanced  against 
cheese  as  a food  is  that  it  is  indigestible ; from  the  meat- 
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eater’s  point  of  view  this  is  so,  but  it  does  not  hold  for 
those  on  the  Uric-Acid-Free  Diet. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  digestive  juices  vary 
their  properties  with  the  food  to  be  digested,  so  that 
cheese  will  be  more  difficult  of  digestion  in  a case  where 
meat  is  the  usual  food  than  in  the  case  where  no  meat 
is  taken  and  cheese  is  more  of  a staple  constituent  of 
diet.  The  digestive  juices  of  a meat-eater  are  naturally 
ready  to  digest  meat,  so  when  a cheese  meal  is  taken 
the  juices  are  not  prepared  for  such  food  which  accord- 
ingly is  not  properly  digested.  It  is  for  this  reason  also 
that  the  meat-eater  is  so  often  unable  to  digest  milk. 
So  there  is  no  reason  for  a person  changing  his  diet, 
who  has  hitherto  been  unable  to  digest  milk  or  cheese, 
to  say  that  he  cannot  take  milk  or  cheese  on  the  Uric- 
Acid-Free  Diet  because  he  cannot  digest  them.  He 
will  find  that  his  ability  to  digest  milk  and  cheese  will 
increase  as  he  continues  with  the  Uric-Acid-Free  Diet, 
so  that  eventually  he  will  have  no  difficulty  at  all  in 
this  respect.  For  those  beginning  Diet  who  have 
difficulty  in  digesting  cheese  I recommend  the  follow- 
ing methods  of  making  it  more  digestible: — (i)  Bearing 
in  mind  that  those  cheeses  that  contain  least  fat  are 
the  most  digestible,  the  first  attempt  should  be  made 
with  Dutch  (Gouda,  Edam,  etc.)  cheese,  Parmesan  or 
some  of  the  German  cheeses  made  from  separated  milk ; 
(2)  Fresh  cheese  is  more  digestible  than  that  that  has 
ripened;  (3)  As  a general  rule  cooked  cheese  is  more 
digestible  than  raw  cheese,  though  of  course  it  must 
not  be  made  leathery  in  the  process;  (4)  Cheese  when 
grated  is  more  digestible,  a piece  of  stale  cheese  is  best 
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for  this  purpose;  (5)  A better  way  than  grating  the 
cheese  is  to  dissolve  it.  Mattieu  Williams  advises 
the  use  of  bicarbonate  of  potash  for  this  purpose  as  the  al- 
kali forms  a soluble  compound  with  the  casein.  He  says 
that  as  much  potassium  bicarbonate  as  will  he  on  a 3d.  bit 
is  sufficient  to  dissolve  J lb.  of  cheese  previously  grated: 
grated  cheese  also  dissolves  easily  in  hot  soup,  etc. 

With  reference  to  the  digestibility  of  cheese,  a very 
interesting  pamphlet  was  issued  on  26th  February  1912 
by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  entitled 
“ Cheese  and  its  Economical  Uses  in  the  Diet,”  Farmer's 
Bulletin , 487,  which  gives  many  useful  methods  of 
using  cheese.  From  the  conclusion  of  this  pamphlet 
I quote  the  foUowing: — “ Experiments  have  shown 
that  when  eaten  either  raw  or  carefully  cooked,  cheese 
is  as  thoroughly  digested  as  other  staple  foods  and  is  not 
likely  to  produce  physiological  disturbance.” 

A quotation  from  elsewhere  in  the  same  pamphlet 
on  the  same  point  is  as  follows: — “ In  the  large  number 
of  experiments  which  were  conducted,  young  men  in 
good  health  were  fed  on  a diet  consisting  of  bread  and 
fruit  combined  with  American  factory  cheese,  which  was 
made  with  different  amounts  of  rennet  and  in  different 
stages  of  ripening.  The  results  showed  that  over  90% 
of  the  nitrogenous  material  of  the  cheese  was  digested — 
that  is,  retained  in  the  body — and  nearly  90%  of  the 
energy  it  supplied  was  available.  In  other  words, 
cheese  compares  favourably  with  other  foods  in  thorough- 
ness of  digestion — that  is,  in  the  percentage  finally 
digested.  Furthermore,  it  did  not  cause  constipation  or 

other  physiological  disturbances.” 
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I see  this  same  Bulletin  states  that  the  action  of 
potassium  bicarbonate  on  the  digestibility  of  cheese 
(mentioned  above)  is  not  that  it  makes  the  cheese  more 
soluble,  but  that  the  potassium  bicarbonate  neutralizes 
some  of  the  free  fatty  acids  of  the  cheese,  the  presence 
of  which  is  apt  to  make  the  cheese  less  easily  digested. 
The  flavour  of  cheese  is  due  to  these  fatty  acids,  so  the 
stronger  flavoured  a cheese  is,  the  less  digestible. 

When  it  comes  to  eating  2 oz.  or  more  of  cheese  at  a 
time  the  question  of  mildness  crops  up,  for  a strong- 
flavoured  cheese  is  more  difficult  to  get  down;  this  is 
met  by  exercising  a little  care  in  the  selection.  My 
test  of  a good  serviceable  cheese  is  ability  to  eat  and 
enjoy  an  ounce  of  it  without  any  bread  at  all.  I find 
Gruyere,  Dutch,  Caerphilly,  some  kinds  of  Cheddar  and 
fresh  Wensleydale  Stilton  fulfil  this  condition. 

Some  cheeses  contain  large  quantities  of  salt ; these 
had  best  be  avoided  for  fear  of  the  excess  of  salt  causing 
trouble. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  most  proteid  for  the 
smallest  outlay  American  Cheddar  and  Dutch  come  first. 

People  must  not  be  led  into  thinking  that,  when  they 
are  eating  cream  cheese,  they  are  consuming  food  of  the 
same  nourishment  value  as  ordinary  cheese.  Cream 
cheese  made  solely  from  cream  contains  next  to  no 
proteid  and  so  almost  no  nourishment  at  all.  Soft  fresh 
cheeses  that  are  often  called  cream  cheeses  but  are  made 
from  whole  milk,  such  as  the  St.  Ivel,  Bondon,  etc.,  are 
quite  different ; they  are  not  so  nourishing  as  ordinary 
cheese,  but  may  be  taken  as  about  80  grs.  of  proteid  to 
the  ounce. 
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When  buying  cheeses  of  this  description  it  should 
always  be  ascertained  whether  the  cheese  is  made  of 
cream  only  or  of  whole  milk,  for  it  makes  all  the  differ- 
ence in  proteid  value  as  to  which  the  cheese  is  made  of. 

Cheeses  that  have  been  doctored  up  in  any  way  or 
that  are  said  to  contain  cultures  of  certain  bacilli  are 
best  avoided. 

Eggs . — From  the  point  of  view  of  the  Uric-Acid- 
Free  Diet  eggs  consist  of  the  white  only,  the  yolk  con- 
taining uric  acid,  but  a few  facts  about  eggs  generally 
may  be  of  use  and  some  interest.  The  average  hen’s 
egg  weighs  about  2 oz.  and  of  this  58%  is  the  white, 
30%  the  yolk  and  the  remaining  12%  shell.  Thus  for 
the  practical  dietetic  purposes  of  this  book  we  can  say 
that  the  white  is  half  the  whole  egg  and  weighs  1 oz., 
the  proteid  value  of  which  is  taken  as  60-68  grs.  The 
popular  idea  about  the  egg  is  that  all  the  nourishment 
is  in  the  yolk,  while  there  is  none  in  the  white:  this  is 
absolutely  erroneous,  for  there  actually  is  half  as  much 
proteid  again  in  the  white  as  there  is  in  the  yolk. 
Though  the  percentage  of  proteid  in  the  yolk  is  higher 
than  the  proteid  percentage  in  the  white,  yet  the  total 
bulk  of  the  yolk  is  only  about  half  the  total  bulk  of  the 
white.  So  the  sum  total  of  this  is  that  the  white  con- 
tains 60  grs.  proteid  and  the  yolk  40  grs.  proteid. 

White  of  egg  is  one  of  the  most  easily  digested  of 
all  food  materials.  A lightly-boiled  white  of  egg  has 
been  found  to  be  more  easily  digested  in  the  stomach 
than  in  the  raw  state,  but  the  digestion  of  eggs  takes 
place  chiefly  in  the  small  intestine.  When  the  question 
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of  the  digestibility  of  cooked  eggs  is  raised  the  length 
of  time  of  cooking  must  be  considered.  It  has  been 
found  that  an  egg  kept  at  a temperature  some  40°  below 
boiling  point  for  about  10  minutes  or  longer  is  like  a 
very  tender  jelly,  and  is  much  more  easy  of  digestion 
than  an  egg  kept  for  five  minutes  in  boiling  water  after 
which  it  is  inclined  to  be  tough  and  leathery.  There- 
fore a heat  below  that  of  boiling  water  is  the  best  for 
cooking  eggs ; slow  cooking  at  a lower  heat  being  better 
than  quick  cooking  at  a higher  heat.  A good  many 
recipes  for  the  cooking  of  white  of  egg  will  be  found  in 
Some  Recipes  for  the  XJric- Acid-Free  Diet , by  G.  M.  Haig, 
price  6d.  Bale,  London. 

While  on  the  subject  of  eggs  I must  just  give  a few 
words  of  warning  against  the  so-called  “ egg  ” or  custard 
powders.  People  are  very  apt  to  think  from  the  names 
and  specious  advertisements  of  these  “ egg  ” powders 
that  they  really  are  eggs  in  powder  form,  whereas  in 
reality  these  “ egg  ” powders  are  composed  chiefly  of 
starch  with  a little  colouring  matter  and  next  to  no 
proteid  at  all ! I have  had  several  poorer  patients  who 
have  bought  these  “ egg  ” powders  in  the  belief  that 
they  were  obtaining  genuine  eggs  cheaply,  so  this  is  my 
reason  for  warning  people.  I have  no  objection  to 
these  “ egg  ” powders  when  used  just  as  custard  over 
fruit,  etc.,  but  I strongly  object  to  their  use  as  nourish- 
ment when  their  proteid  content  is  practically  nil. 

Nuts. — The  nutritive  value  of  nuts  is  high,  and, 
though  the  different  varieties  vary  considerably  in 
proteid  value,  the  best  way  is  to  take  them  all  (with  the 
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exception  of  chestnuts  and  cocoanut,  which  are  30  grs. 
to  the  oz.)  as  of  the  proteid  value*  of  60-68  grs.  to  the 
oz.  the  same  as  white  of  egg. 

Nuts  as  a rule  are  rather  indigestible,  so  I usually 
advise  patients  not  to  take  them  to  any  extent  until 
they  are  quite  sure  that  they  are  able  to  digest  them. 
Most  people  like  nuts,  so  when  they  go  on  to  the  Uric- 
Acid-Free  Diet  they  are  rather  apt  to  try  and  replace 
too  much  of  their  meat,  etc.,  by  nuts,  so  that  they  are 
consuming  say  3-4  or  more  oz.  of  nuts  a day.  This  may 
either  cause  actual  dyspepsia,  which  soon  shows  itself, 
with  the  result  that  the  nuts  are  left  off,  or,  much  more 
insidious,  may  bring  on  intestinal  irritation  with  con- 
sequent non-absorption  of  a large  proportion  of  the  food 
ingested;  thus  urea  falls,  starvation  ensues  and  sooner  or 
later  a serious  breakdown  supervenes  unless  the  cause 
is  discovered  and  the  nuts  stopped.  This  indigesti- 
bility of  nuts  is  due  to  the  large  proportion  of  cellulose 
they  contain  as  well  as  their  richness  in  fat.  This  in- 
digestibility can  to  a certain  extent  be  overcome  by 
putting  the  nuts  through  a nut  mill  and  pounding  them 
in  a mortar.  People  taking  vigorous  exercise  will  find 
themselves  better  able  to  digest  nuts  than  when  they 
are  sedentary;  those  whose  circulation  and  digestion 
have  recovered  from  food  poisoning,  i.e.  in  2-3  years 
on  Uric- Acid-Free  Diet,  will  find  themselves  better  able 
to  digest  nuts. 

The  most  digestible  nuts  are  pine  kernels,  hazels  and 
Brazils;  almonds  and  cocoanuts  are  the  most  in- 
digestible. 

The  cracking  of  Brazil  nuts  and  their  extraction 
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from  the  shell  can  be  greatly  facilitated  by  previously 
heating  them  in  the  oven  for  a short  time. 

Nuts  are  the  natural  food  of  man,  yet  civilization 
has  depraved  him  to  such  an  extent  that  he  cannot  live 
on  his  natural  food!  The  Ideal  Diet  consists  of  nuts 
and  fruit,  yet  scarcely  a man  can  now  be  found  who  is 
able  to  live  on  it. 

Nuts  are  almost  the  only  food  containing  chloride, 
but  the  amount  is  quite  small ; still  this  should  be  kept 
in  mind  by  those  who  say  that  they  live  on  a salt-free 
diet. 

Pea-nuts  which  are  botanically  not  nuts  at  all  but 
pulses,  are  poisonous,  as,  in  common  with  the  rest  of  the 
pulses  they  contain  uric  acid.  Cashew  and  pistachio 
nuts  which  belong  to  a poisonous  group  of  nuts  resem- 
bling beans  are  not  allowed  on  the  Uric-Acid-Free  Diet. 

Gluten. — Gluten  is  the  proteid  extracted  from  wheat. 
As  ordinarily  sold  it  is  80%  proteid  or  344  grs.  to  the  oz. 
This  of  course  sounds  most  nutritious,  but  it  is  rather 
doubtful  whether  such  concentrated  foods  as  gluten  are 
digested  to  anything  like  their  full  value.  In  practice 
I usually  allow  for  only  half  the  proteid  being  absorbed, 
i.e.y  I take  it  actually  as  being  a 40%  food  or  172  grs.  to 
the  oz.  People  taking  gluten  must  be  careful  to  see 
that  it  does  not  interfere  with  the  absorption  of  the 
rest  of  the  food.  Excellent  biscuits  can  be  made  with 
two  parts  gluten,  one  part  butter  with  a little  sugar  to 
taste,  but  care  must  be  taken  that  they  are  not  made 
too  hard  for,  when  hard,  gluten  is  very  indigestible  and 
moreover,  like  some  of  the  dried-milk  preparations,  not 
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only  is  not  digested  but  interferes  with  the  absorption 
of  other  food.  It  can  be  added  to  bread  to  increase  its 
value  (see  Bread,  p.  26)  or  to  any  other  food  for  the 

same  reason. 

Aleuronat  is  a specially-prepared  gluten  and  is  said 
to  be  well  digested.  Glidine  is  a 96%  pure  uncoagulated 
wheat  proteid. 


The  “ B ” Foods 

The  Cereals. — The  cereals  all  vary  slightly  one  from 
the  other  in  proteid  value,  some  containing  rather  more 
proteid,  others  rather  less,  but  the  best  and  easiest 
method  is  to  take  them  all  as  being  34  grs.  to  the  oz. 
when  dry;  10  grs.  per  oz.  cooked  in  water  and  34  grs. 
to  the  oz.  cooked  with  cheese  or  milk,  the  oz.  for  con- 
venience in  the  last  two  cases  being  represented  by  a 
heaped  tablespoonful.  The  cereals  excepting  rice 
should  not  as  a rule  be  eaten  with  fruit,  as  the  com- 
bination often  produces  flatulence. 

Bread. — Bread  is  made  from  wheat  flour  which  is 
the  cereal  in  most  common  use.  The  proteid  value  of 
bread  is  taken  as  34  grs.  to  the  oz.  Bread  made  at  home 
is  preferable  to  baker’s  bread  for  many  obvious  reasons, 
and  bread  made  with  baking  powder  is  certainly  to  be 
preferred  to  that  made  with  yeast,  which  is  poisonous. 

Bread  on  the  whole  is  not  a very  satisfactory  food, 
because  it  is  very  acid  and  on  this  account  is  apt  to 
ferment  and  cause  flatulence,  especially  when  eaten 
with  fruit,  so  in  those  inclined  to  flatulence  the  amount 
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of  bread  in  the  day  should  be  limited  to  small  quantities. 
I have  often  seen  flatulence  disappear  after  cutting  down 
bread  and  fluids.  Bread  is  not  only  acid  because  of 
the  acid  salts  of  the  wheat,  but  acid  phosphate 
and  calcium  sulphate  are  often  added  in  baking 
powders.  This  leads  to  retention  and  so  bread  is  bad 
for  rheumatism. 

The  best  bread  is  that  made  from  " Seconds  ” flour 
which  is  better  than  the  “ Best  White  ” flour,  as  the  latter 
is  richest  in  starch  while  the  former  is  richest  in  proteid  and 
therefore  more  nourishing.  A loaf  made  of  “ Seconds  ” 
is  apt  to  be  rather  dark  in  colour  and  is  therefore  re- 
garded with  suspicion  by  the  ignorant.  " Seconds  ” 
flour  more  nearly  approaches  “ Standard  ” flour,  about 
which  there  was  such  a craze  recently;  the  latter 
differs  from  ordinary  flour  in  that  it  contains  the  germ 
of  the  wheat  grain  and  the  innermost  layer  of  the 
bran  which  is  non-poisonous  and  contains  but  little 
cellulose. 

All  wholemeal  and  brown  bread  are  not  permissible 
on  the  Uric-Acid-F ree  Diet,  as  the  bran  in  them  contains 
uric  acid.  Patients  have  often  asked  whether  brown 
wholemeal  flour  was  not  more  nourishing  than  white 
flour.  It  is  literally  true  that  there  is  more  proteid 
in  wholemeal  flour  than  in  white  flour  owing  to  the  pro- 
teid contained  in  the  bran,  but  in  practice  wholemeal 
bread  is  not  so  nourishing  as  white  bread,  because  the 
wholemeal  bread  is  not  so  easily  digested  as  the  white 
bread,  and,  in  spite  of  the  wholemeal  flour  containing 
more  proteid  than  the  white  flour,  actually  less  of  the 
proteid  is  absorbed  than  from  the  white  flour,  because 
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the  digestibility  of  the  proteid  of  the  wholemeal  is  de- 
creased by  the  presence  of  the  bran. 

This  point  is  well  shown  by  the  following  extract 
from  Bulletin  156  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Office  of  Experiment  Stations,  p.  53. 

<f  In  18  digestion  experiments  with  men  it  was 
found  the  white  (straight  grade)  flour  was  more  com- 
pletely digested  than  either  Graham  or  entire-wheat 
flour,  and  yielded  a larger  amount  of  digestible  nutrient 
and  available  energy.  While  Graham  and  entire-wheat 
flours  contain  more  total  proteid  and  fat  and  have  a 
higher  heat  of  combustion,  they  actually  yield  to  the 
body,  because  of  their  lower  digestibility,  smaller  per- 
centages of  digestible  nutrients  and  available  energy 
than  the  straight  grade  flour.” 

It  is  owing  to  its  indigestibility  that  wholemeal 
bread  is  found  of  use  in  constipation;  the  effect  is 
mechanical,  owing  to  the  irritation  of  the  hard  in- 
digestible particles  on  the  intestinal  wall  stimulating 
peristalsis,  the  muscular  contraction  of  the  gut  where- 
by the  contents  are  pushed  on. 

New  bread  is  more  indigestible  than  stale  bread 
owing  to  the  extra  moisture  in  the  former  preventing 
the  digestive  juices  having  access  to  the  flour.  Simi- 
larly biscuits,  toast  and  especially  double-baked  bread, 
such  as  are  used  at  Baylis  House,  are  more  digestible 
than  ordinary  bread,  because  some  of  the  water  has 
been  evaporated  and  some  of  the  starch  further  con- 
verted into  dextrin  by  the  heat.  Because  of  the 
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former  reason  toast,  biscuits,  etc.,  should  be  counted  as 
of  a higher  proteid  value  than  bread,  as  in  fact  they  are, 
but  for  all  practical  purposes  it  is  better  and  more  con- 
venient to  count  them  as  of  the  same  proteid  value  as 
bread. 

The  proteid  value  of  ordinary  bread  can  be  in- 
creased by  substituting  skim  milk  for  the  water  in  the 
process.  Bread  made  with  skim  milk  contains  about 
i%  more  proteid  than  bread  made  with  water,  so  that 
i oz.  of  such  skim-milk  bread  would  contain  about  40 
grs.  of  proteid.  The  addition  of  dried  milk  adds  still 
more  to  the  proteid  value  of  biead;  adding  25%  Cow 
and  Gate  separated  milk  to  ordinary  flour  would  give 
a loaf  of  a proteid  value  of  about  60  grs.  to  the  oz.  The 
addition  of  gluten  in  the  same  proportion  of  flour  also 
makes  an  excellent  nutritious  loaf  of  a proteid  value 
of  about  no  grs.  to  the  oz.  taking  gluten  as  being  80% 
proteid.  But  seeing  the  note  about  gluten  (p.  22)  it 
would  be  safer  to  allow  for  only  half  the  proteid  in  the 
gluten  being  absorbed,  in  which  case  bread  made  with 
gluten  as  above  would  be  about  67  grs.  of  proteid  to 
the  oz. 

Most  of  the  American  wheat  preparations,  such  as 
Force,  Grape  Nuts,  Shredded  Wheat,  etc.,  are  made 
from  whole  wheat  flour,  and  therefore  are  not  per- 
mitted on  strict  diet  because  of  the  husk  they  contain. 
Bran  preparations  are  of  course  still  more  strictly 
banned.  Some  of  these  brown  breads  made  from  patent 
germ  flours,  etc.,  appear  to  contain  more  purin  than 
ordinary  wholemeal  bread. 

Macaroni,  spaghetti,  vermicelli  and  similar  wheat 
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preparations  are  all  taken  as  of  the  same  proteid  value 
as  bread;  they  are  said  to  be  more  entirely  digested 
than  bread.  When  cooked  in  water  they  absorb  such 
a large  quantity  of  water  that  they  only  average  about 
12  grs.  of  proteid  to  the  oz.  However,  in  this  country 
they  are  usually  eaten  after  cooking  with  milk  or 
cheese,  in  which  case  one  heaped  tablespoonful  is  taken 
as  the  equivalent  of  1 oz.  of  bread,  i.e.,  containing  34  grs. 

Semolina  is  the  large  centre  portion  of  the  wheat 
grain  and  has  much  the  same  proteid  value  as  flour;  in 
practical  use  it  must  be  regarded  as  of  the  same  value 
as  macaroni,  etc.,  when  cooked  with  or  without  milk,  etc. 

Maize  (Indian  Corn). — Maize  is  not  used  much  in 
this  country  as  human  food,  except  in  those  useless 
preparations  such  as  cornflour,  etc.,  which  contain  next 
to  no  proteid,  for  the  process  of  manufacture  gets  rid  of 
all  the  proteid,  leaving  only  the  starch.  What  the 
object  of  ruining  a valuable  food  in  this  manner  is  I 
cannot  make  out.  One  can  easily  obtain  sufficient 
carbohydrate  from  the  ordinary  foods  without  using 
cornflour  for  the  purpose. 

Maize  is  much  cheaper  than  wheat  and  should 
therefore  be  used  as  a food  for  the  poor;  an  excellent 
bread  can  be  made  from  it  by  the  addition  of  one- 
third  of  ordinary  flour,  or  by  mixing  a little  gluten 
through  the  maize  flour,  for  gluten  is  really  the  essential 
required  in  bread-making. 

Maize  is  said  to  be  better  digested  than  wheat,  and 
though  maize  meal  is  rather  less  nourishing  than  wheat 
meal,  yet  in  the  body  the  actual  value  is  about  the 
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same.  Meal  made  from  whole  maize  has  the  same 
objections  to  it  as  entire  wheat  meal,  owing  to  the  husk, 
so  only  maize  meal  from  which  all  the  husk  has  been 
removed  is  permissible. 

Maize  is  much  used  in  America,  where  cakes  are 
made  of  it,  also  porridge,  the  American  " mush." 
Hominy  is  a preparation  of  maize  that  is  quite  nourish- 
ing. Maizena  and  oswego  are  also  maize  preparations, 
but,  like  cornflour,  are  valueless  from  the  point  of  view 
of  proteid. 

Polenta,  which  is  much  used  in  Italy,  is  prepared 
from  maize. 

Rice. — Rice  is  one  of  the  most  important  of  the 
cereals  because  it  is  the  least  acid  of  them  all,  from 
4°-5o%  less  acid  than  wheat;  its  proteid  value  however 
is  slightly  lower.  The  comparative  alkalinity  of  rice  is  a 
point  to  remember  in  the  diet  for  gout  and  rheumatism. 
It  is  the  most  completely  absorbed  of  the  cereals. 

In  cooking  rice  it  should  be  steamed  and  should  not 
be  boiled  in  water,  for  most  of  the  nutriment  goes  into 
the  water  and  is  then  thrown  away,  while  the  almost 
useless  remains  are  sent  up  to  table. 

Very  nourishing  cakes  and  scones  can  be  made  with 
rice,  dried  milk,  and  gluten,  when  a non-acid  dietary 
is  essential.  Unpolished  rice  is  preferable  to  the 
polished  variety,  as  it  is  actually  more  nourishing  be- 
cause of  the  albumen  in  the  red  covering  which  lies  im- 
mediately beneath  the  outer  husk. 

Barley.— Barley  is  the  most  acid  of  the  cereals  owing 
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to  the  large  amount  of  mineral  salts  it  contains ; it  also 
contains  more  fat  than  the  other  cereals.  The  proteid 
value  is  much  the  same  as  wheat  (34  grs.  to  the  oz.). 

“ Pearl  ” barley  is  the  whole  grain  polished  after  the 
husk  has  been  removed.  Excellent  scones  can  be  pre- 
pared from  barley  meal,  though  not  so  well  known  in 
this  country  as  north  of  the  Tweed.  Barley  meal  was 
once  ordered  from  a very  well-known  Stores  in  London, 
and  hen  food,  a mixture  of  chaff,  straw  and  other 
rubbish  was  sent,  which  an  ignorant  cook  actually 
made  a dish  of  and  sent  up  to  table! 

Barley  water  as  prepared  for  the  sick-room  contains 
next  to  no  proteid,  only  .02% ; it  is  of  use  chiefly  as  a 
diluent  of  milk  and  as  a demulcent. 

Rye. — Rye  is  very  little  used  in  this  country,  but  is 
used  to  a large  extent  abroad,  especially  in  Germany, 
where  the  so-called  “ black  ” bread  is  made  of  it.  It 
is  quite  nourishing,  though  a little  poorer  in  proteid 
than  wheat.  The  outcry  raised  against  “ black  ” 
bread  by  the  Free  Trade  section  of  politicians  is  absurd, 
for  rye  bread  is  practically  as  nourishing  as  wheat 
bread  and  is  certainly  much  cheaper.  The  husk  should 
of  course  be  removed  beforehand. 

Sago. — Sago  is  simply  included  here  for  sake  of  con- 
1 venience,  as  of  course  it  is  not  a cereal  proper.  It  is 
derived  from  the  pith  of  the  sago  palm.  It  is  usually 
eaten  in  this  country  as  a milk  pudding,  when  it  may  be 
taken  as  of  the  same  proteid  value  as  any  other  milk 
pudding,  e.g.,  rice,  macaroni,  etc. 
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Tapioca  and  arrowroot  contain  no  proteid  and  can 
only  be  regarded  as  pleasant  ways  of  taking  starch,  and 
should  not  therefore  be  taken  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
more  nourishing  foods,  unless  with  the  object  of  filling  up 
space  after  the  proteid  requirements  have  been  satisfied. 

Sugar— l have  often  seen  it  stated  that  sugar  is  a 
very  nourishing  food.  From  the  point  of  view  of  this 
book  however  (see  p.  193)  sugar  is  not  nourishing 
because  it  contains  no  proteid.  The  administration  of 
sugar  causes  a rise  of  urea  ( see  p.  113  and  Diet  and 
Food,  Ed.  VI.  p.  19).  How  can  this  be  so,  since  there 
is  no  nitrogen  in  sugar?  Cane  sugar  is  a stimulant  in 
virtue  of  its  acidity,  and  all  stimulants  cause  a rise  of 
urea  because  they  clear  the  blood  of  uric  acid  and 
enable  the  metabolism  to  burn  up  more  vigorously  for 
a period,  with  the  resulting  feeling  of  increased  strength 
and  well-being,  both  of  which  signify  a rise  of  urea. 
This  action  of  sugar  on  the  uric  acid  in  the  body 
accounts  for  the  commonly-accepted  statement  that 
sugar  is  a nourishing  food.  In  the  light  of  the  above 
facts  it  is  plainly  nothing  of  the  sort,  as  it  is  merely  a 
stimulant  and  calls  out  the  reserves  of  the  body  just  as 
alcohol,  tea,  or  any  other  stimulant  does. 

The  gouty  and  rheumatic  should  avoid  cane  sugar 
as  far  as  possible  because  of  its  retentive  action,  due  to 
its  acidity,  especially  when  combined  with  fruit. 

The  “ C " Foods 

Vegetables  and  Fruits  generally. — Vegetables  and 
fruits  taken  generally  are  of  very  little  value  as  sources  of 
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proteid.  They  are  ordinarily  taken  as  containing  2%, 
which  is  rather  more  than  double  their  proteid  value 
when  cooked,  except  when  steamed  or  stewed  in  their 
own  juices,  so  I think  it  really  would  be  better  to  take 
the  proteid  value  of  vegetables,  with  the  exception  of 
potatoes,  as  4 grs.  to  the  oz.,  and  fruits,  except  bananas 
and  the  dried  fruits,  at  the  same  figure.  So  far  as  my 
own  diet  is  concerned  I take  almost  no  notice  of  vege- 
tables and  fruit  as  sources  of  proteid ; use  them  merely 
as  sauces  to  the  “ A ” foods,  and  as  a filling  up  where 
bulk  is  required;  I take  care  of  course  not  to  break 
Rule  II.  (p.  51)  about  filling  myself  up  with  the  “ B ” 
and  "C"  foods  and  finding  myself  unable  to  take  my 
required  quantity  of  “ A ” foods. 

The  water-content  of  vegetables  when  raw 
varies  from  82.9%  in  greens  to  95-9%  in  cucumber. 
Cooking  increases  the  water  in  vegetable  marrow 
to  99.1%.  The  water-content  of  fruit  varies 
from  74.0%  in  the  banana  to  92.9%  in  the 
water  melon.  From  these  figures  it  will  be  evident 
that  those  who  attempt  to  live  on  vegetables  and  fresh 
fruit  alone  are  attempting  a rather  impossible  task, 
unless  they  become  like  the  herbivora  and  feed  con- 
tinually all  day  long,  consuming,  say  100  bananas  a 
day  in  order  to  obtain  sufficient  proteid  for  a man 
: of  160  lbs.  Of  course  when  it  comes  to  the  Ideal  Diet 
of  dried  fruits,  fresh  fruits  and  nuts,  that  is  quite 
another  matter.  Vegetables  and  fruit  have  a beneficial 
action  on  the  bowels  and  are  excellent  preventives  of 
constipation,  owing  to  the  large  amount  of  indigestible 
! cellulose  they  contain. 
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Vegetables . — From  the  dietetic  point  of  view  by  far 
the  most  important  of  the  vegetables  is  the  potato, 
which  contains  78.3%  of  water  and  2%  proteid.  The 
best  way  of  cooking  potatoes  is  to  bake  them  in  their 
skins ; in  this  way  there  is  no  loss  owing  to  solution  of 
much  of  the  nutrient  constituents  in  the  water;  in  the 
case  of  the  boiled  potato  the  loss  of  proteid  in  the  water 
amounts  to  at  least  J of  the  whole.  If  potatoes  are 
steamed  instead  of  boiled  this  loss  is  prevented.  The 
value  of  baked  potatoes  is  increased,  owing  to  the  loss 
of  water  bringing  the  proteid  value  from  8 grs.  to  the 
oz.  up  to  10-12  grs.  to  the  oz.  this  depending  on  the 
length  of  baking. 

The  value  of  the  potato  from  the  Uric- Acid-Free 
standpoint  is  that  the  potato  is  a great  source  of  natural 
alkali,  and  so  is  of  use  as  a preventive  of  retention 
due  to  exposure  to  cold  (especially  during  the  winter 
months),  too  much  fruit,  etc.  During  the  winter  at 
least  | lb.  of  potatoes  should  be  taken  daily  to  ward 
off  and  counteract  the  retentive  effects  of  the  cold 
weather;  thus  ensuring  that  no  uric  acid  shall  be 
stored  up  with  the  resulting  spring  collaemia  that  is 
bound  to  follow.  This  is  a small  point,  but  a very  im- 
portant one,  as  even  those  taking  no  uric  acid  in  their 
food  may  store  up  some  of  the  uric  acid  they  make  in 
their  daily  metabolism  (p.  191)  during  the  cold  winter 
months,  and  when  the  spring  and  early  summer  come 
will  find  themselves  subject  to  minor  ailments,  such  as 
colds,  mental  depression,  etc.,  showing  that  they  are 
not  free  from  uric  acid,  and  have  been  retaining  during 
the  winter.  Avoid  retention  during  the  cold  weather 
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by  plenty  of  warm  clothing,  avoid  exposure  to  cold, 
take  plenty  of  potatoes  and  little  or  no  fruit  in  the 
winter,  and  there  will  be  no  spring  collaemia  at  all. 

Potatoes  are  fairly  well  absorbed,  but  they  should  be 
well  masticated  and  not  swallowed  in  lumps;  they 
are  in  the  best  condition  for  digestion  when  mashed,  in 
a pun'e,  or  in  the  mealy  floury  condition  after  baking. 

Potatoes  are  a very  cheap  but  very  bulky  diet,  as  a 
10  st.  man  would  require  to  eat  11  lbs.  daily  to  get 
sufficient  proteid;  this  bulk  could  be  reduced  consider- 
ably by  thorough  baking  in  their  skins. 

Yams  and  sweet  potatoes  are  very  similar  to  potatoes 
in  composition  and  may  be  taken  as  of  the  same  proteid 
value;  they  are  not  much  used  in  this  country. 

With  the  exception  of  potatoes  and  the  like,  it  is 
best  to  take  all  vegetables  as  containing  next  to  no 
proteid,  especially  after  cooking  in  water,  so  they  should 
not  be  counted  as  contributing  towards  the  daily  pro- 
teid requirements. 

Cauliflower  is  the  most  easily  digested  of  the 
vegetables  whose  indigestibility  is  of  use  in  the  daily 
metabolism,  as  mentioned  on  p.  31. 

Vegetables  can  usefully  be  employed  as  vehicles  for 
introducing  fat  into  the  body ; olive  oil  and  butter  used 
in  this  way  (with  salads,  potatoes,  etc.)  are  very  bene- 
ficial in  keeping  the  bowels  regular,  especially  for 
people  who  are  inclined  to  have  difficulty  in  this 
respect. 

Raw  root  vegetables  pounded  up  are  of  use  in  cases 
of  stubborn  constipation  when  it  is  not  desirable  to  use 
drugs. 

3 
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Rhubarb,  owing  to  the  large  amount  of  oxalic  acid 
it  contains,  is  best  avoided,  or  anyway  only  taken  in  very 
small  quantities;  the  same  applies  to  sorrel.  These 
two  vegetables  are  often  a cause  of  gravel. 

Fruit. — For  proteid  the  fruits  must  be  divided  into 
two  classes: — (i)  The  fresh  fruits  that  contain  next  to  no 
proteid,  with  the  exception  of  the  banana,  which  con- 
tains rather  less  than  8 grs.  to  the  oz. ; and  (2)  the  dried 
fruits  that  contain  quite  an  appreciable  amount  of 
proteid,  of  these  latter  figs  contain  the  most  proteid, 
about  18  grs.  to  the  oz.,  while  prunes,  dates,  raisins,  etc. 
about  8-10  grs.  to  the  oz. 

A point  to  be  remembered  in  connection  with  fruit 
is  that  it  is  acid,  and,  although  the  general  effect  on  the 
body  is  alkaline  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  yet  the  effect 
of  fruit  on  the  metabolism  is  that  of  an  acid  for  the  first 
hour  or  so  after  being  eaten;  the  result  is  that  fruit 
tends  to  retain  uric  acid  in  the  body.  The  reasons  for 
this  are  explained  in  Uric  Acid , Ed.  VII.  p.  682.  It  is 
for  this  reason  that  those  who  find  that  they  retain 
easily  should  avoid  fruit  in  any  quantity,  especially  in 
cold  weather,  when  they  are  much  better  without  any 
fruit  at  all;  this  applies  especially  to  those  who  have 
recently  changed  on  to  the  Uric-Acid-Free  Diet,  for 
retention  at  this  period  means  that  a longer  time  must 
elapse  before  comparative  freedom  from  uric  acid  can 
be  attained;  already  this  period  is  quite  long  enough 
without  being  made  longer  by  preventable  retention. 
And  for  this  same  reason  the  old  adage  about  fruit  in  the 
morning  being  golden  and  lead  at  night  is  the  exact 
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reverse  of  what  is  really  the  case.  The  morning  hours 
up  to  12  or  1 p.m.  are  the  time  when  uric  acid  is  being 
passed  out  of  the  body,  the  so-called  “ alkaline  tide 
fruit  interferes  with  this  natural  process,  and  retention 
with  its  attendant  troubles  is  caused.  Therefore  it  is  a 
good  rule  not  to  take  fruit  till  after  12  noon.  This 
applies  still  more  to  dried  fruits,  also  to  jams  and  marma- 
lade which  are  more  highly  acid  owing  to  the  extra 
sugar  they  contain. 

Retention  by  fruit  in  the  morning  one  day  means 
very  likely  collaemia,  rising  blood  pressure  and  pos- 
sibly palpitation  (in  weak  heart  cases)  next  morning; 
this  rising  blood  pressure  is  one  of  the  causes  of  the 
early  morning  insomnia  (2-6  a.m.). 

Those  prone  to  retain  easily  should  certainly  avoid 
taking  bread  and  cereal  food  at  the  same  meal  as  fruit, 
so  as  to  prevent  the  combined  retentive  action  of  bread 
and  fruit. 

Fruits  preserved  in  tins  should  be  avoided,  because 
the  acid  of  the  fruit  dissolves  some  of  the  tin,  which  on 
being  taken  into  the  body  results  in  tin  poisoning,  colic 
and  retention  of  uric  acid. 

Strawberries  had  better  be  taken  in  small  quantities 
by  those  who  are  rather  susceptible  to  the  effects  of 
fruit,  i.e.  the  gouty  and  rheumatic,  for  I know  of  cases 
where  strawberries  have  brought  out  rashes,  etc. ; this 
is  often  due  to  the  time  of  life  and  the  quantity  of  uric 
acid  available  (see  TJvic  Acid , Ed.  VII.  p.  236).  It  has 
even  been  stated  that  strawberries  contain  some  uric 

acid,  but  I have  as  yet  been  unable  to  discover  it  for 
myself . 
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The  natural  acidity  of  fruit  is  very  much  increased 
by  eating  it  unripe.  Therefore,  any  unripe  fruit  even 
when  cooked  had  better  be  avoided  by  those  who  easily 
retain  uric  acid.  I am  referring  to  unripe  gooseberries 
in  particular  and  all  unripe  fruit  in  general. 


CHAPTER  III 


HOW  TO  CHANGE  DIET 

TWO  METHODS 

HAVING  definitely  decided  to  change  diet,  and  hav- 
ing been  told  what  foods  are  permitted,  also  what 
his  proper  physiological  allowance  of  proteid  is  ( see  Ap- 
pendix I,  p.  197),  the  next  question  that  faces  the 
beginner  is,  How  is  all  this  to  be  put  into  practice  for 
everyday  life,  and  how  is  one  to  change  from  the  old 
diet  on  to  the  new  diet?  These  are,  no  doubt,  most 
difficult  problems  for  the  ordinary  person  to  solve,  and 
ones  where  the  greatest  number  of  mistakes  are  made. 
It  is  all  very  well  to  tell  the  beginner  not  to  eat  so- 
and-so,  and  that  he  must  take  care  that  he  always  gets 
his  daily  physiological  allowance  of  proteid,  but  it  is 
quite  another  matter  for  the  individual  thus  instructed  to 
carry  out  in  practice  all  he  has  been  told  to  do.  With 
the  idea  of  making  this  clearer,  I propose  to  go  into 
the  matter  in  some  detail.  The  greater  portion  of  this 
part  of  my  book  has  been  based  on  answers  to  questions 
[ that  I am  repeatedly  asked  by  those  beginning  diet,  so 
I hope  it  may  prove  to  be  of  some  use  to  others. 

I regret  having  to  use  the  “ grains  " method  in  this 
book  for  it  often  worries  people  just  at  first.  But  it  is 
very  necessary  in  order  to  prevent  underfeeding,  and  no 
better  way  has,  as  yet,  been  devised,  so  I have  to  keep  to 
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it  here.  To  talk  about  cupfuls,  spoonfuls,  etc.,  is  too 
vague  and  opens  the  door  to  errors  which  are  already 
quite  frequent  enough.  However  with  a little  practice 
people  soon  get  into  the  way  of  it,  and  the  requisite 
quantities  of  proteid  and  the  different  food  values,  etc., 
become  like  a second  ABC. 

I will  take  as  an  example  the  case  of  a man  of  35-40, 
whose  net  weight  is  n st.,  and  who  leads  the  usual 
business  life,  getting  a little  exercise  every  day  and 
more  during  the  week-end.  His  present  diet 
on  an  average  day  is  as  follows,  putting  the 
approximate  value  in  grains  of  proteid  opposite 
each  item: — 


Breakfast. 

grs. 

of  proteid 

Porridge 

say  3 oz. 

24 

2 eggs 

»>  4 >> 

240 

Bacon 

>>  )> 

60 

2 pieces  of  toast 

>>  ^ >> 

U 

2 cups  of  coffee  (1  pint)  with  say 

| pint  of  milk 

65 

406 

Lunch. 

Meat 

say  3 oz. 

300 

Potato  and  vegetable 

>y  5 >> 

40 

Bread 

>>  I >» 

34 

Rice  pudding 

>>  3 >> 

102 

Fruit 

>>  4 > > 

32 

Cheese 

> > ^ » > 

70 

Biscuit 

>>  1 > > 

34 

Whisky  and  soda 

,,  1 pint 

— 

612 
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Afternoon  Tea.  grs*  °f  proteid 

Bread  and  butter  say  2 oz.  of  bread  68 
Cake  ,,  1 ,,  34 

Tea,  2-3  cups,  with  ,,  2 ,,  of  milk  26 

128 


Dinner. 

Meat  soup  say  J pint  o 

Fish  „ 3 oz.  180 

Meat  „ 3 » 300 

Potato  and  vegetable  ,,  5 „ 4° 

Pudding  „ 2 ,,  68 

Savoury  ,,  1 » 34 

Dessert  „ 4 *>  32 


Whisky  and  soda  ,,  1 pint  — 

654 


Total  proteid  intake  = 1800  grs.  per  day. 

Stage  I. — This  man  by  rule  ( see  p.  198)  should 
require  1560  grs.  of  proteid  per  day,  so  that  he  is  taking 
240  grs.  of  proteid  in  excess  of  his  daily  requirements. 
Now  the  first  step  in  such  a case  towards  the  Uric- Acid- 
Free  Diet  is  the  elimination  of  the  tea,  coffee  and  meat 
! soup.  In  cases  where  too  little  proteid  for  physiological 
requirements  is  taken,  the  day’s  food  must  of  course  be 
increased  by  the  addition  of  uric-acid-free  foods  until 
the  proper  quantity  of  proteid  is  taken.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  food  should  be  kept  exactly  as  it  was, 
so  that  this  man’s  diet  is  as  follows: — 

Breakfast.  r grs.  of  proteid 

3 oz.  porridge  ....  24 


Carry  forward , 


. 144 
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grs.  of  proteid 

Brought  forward,  . 144 

1  oz.  bacon  ....  60 

| oz.  toast  ....  17 

l pint  of  milk  with  hot  water  or 
Postum , or  flavoured  with  Life- 
belt coffee  or  Horlick’s  Malted 
Milk  (1  pint  of  fluid  in  all)  . 65 

286 

Lunch. 

3  oz.  meat  ....  300 

5 oz.  potato  and  vegetable  . 40 

1 oz.  bread  34 

3 oz.  rice  pudding  . .102 

4 oz.  fruit  ....  32 

J oz.  cheese  ....  70 

1 oz.  biscuit  34 

1 pint  whisky  and  soda  . . — 

612 

A / ter  noon  Tea. 

2 oz.  bread  and  butter  . . 68 

1 oz.  cake  . . . -34 

2 oz.  milk  with  hot  water  or  flavoured 

as  at  breakfast  (1  pint  of  fluid 
in  all)  . . . .26 


128 

Dinner. 

1 oz.  fish  ....  60 

3  oz.  meat  ....  300 

5  oz.  potato  and  vegetable  . 40 

2 oz.  pudding  ...  68 


Carry  forward, 


468 
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Brought  forward, 


grs.  of  proteid 
. 468 


1 oz.  savoury 

4 oz.  dessert 

1 pint  whisky  and  soda 


34 

32 


534 


Total  proteid  intake  = 1560  grs.  per  day. 

This  man  is  now  taking  his  proper  allowance  of  pro- 
teid, and  the  only  way  that  his  diet  has  been  made  more 
on  uric-acid-free  lines  is  that  (1)  his  breakfast  coffee 
has  been  replaced  by  the  milk  he  previously  took  in  it 
flavoured  by  some  harmless  means;  (2)  The  tea  at 
afternoon  tea  has  been  knocked  off  and  the  milk 
flavoured  as  before;  and  (3)  the  meat  soup  at  dinner 
has  been  omitted.  Except  for  the  fact  that  this  man 
was  taking  240  grs.  too  much  proteid  his  diet  would  not 
; atherwise  have  been  altered ; this  decrease  of  proteid  was 
obtained  by  omitting  one  egg  at  breakfast  and  2 oz.  of 
fish  at  dinner.  This  constitutes  the  First  Stage  of  Diet 
i:hange.  The  first  stage  should  be  begun  at  once  and 
*:arried  out  without  further  alteration  for  about  three 
weeks,  or  until  he  is  accustomed  to  this  change. 

Stage  II. — At  the  end  of  three  weeks  on  Stage  I., 
.Stage  II.  should  be  commenced.  Stage  II.  consists  in 
making  one  meal  completely  uric-acid-free,  keeping 
:he  rest  of  the  food  as  in  Stage  I.  Let  us  suppose  that 
In  this  case  the  first  meal  to  be  made  completely  uric- 
Tcid-free  is  breakfast.  Now  on  looking  at  breakfast 
n Stage  I.  we  see  that  the  articles  of  food  that  are  not 
■ iric-acid-free  are  one  egg,  1 oz.  of  bacon  and  3 oz.  of 
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porridge.  These  three  foods  have  to  be  replaced  by 
uric-acid-free  foods  containing  an  equal  quantity  of 
proteid.  The  porridge  I should  replace  by  3 oz.  of 
hominy  porridge,  a maize  preparation  of  the  same 
proteid  value  when  cooked  in  water;  an  omelette  or 
dish  made  of  three  whites  of  egg  will  exactly  replace 
the  whole  egg  and  the  bacon.  The  day’s  food  will 
now  be  as  follows: — 

Breakfast.  grs.  of  proteid 


3 whites  of  egg  ... 

180 

3 oz.  hominy  porridge 

24 

i oz.  toast  .... 

17 

\ pint  of  milk  flavoured  as  before 

65 

286 

Lunch,  Tea  and  Dinner  as  in  Stage  I. 

Stage  II.  should  be  continued  for  three  weeks 
before  any  further  change  is  made.  If  difficulty  is 
experienced,  this  stage  may  be  extended  for  a longer 
period,  varying  the  breakfast  within  the  limits  imposed 
by  the  Uric- Acid-Free  Diet.  It  must  be  quite  under- 
stood that  there  is  no  necessity  at  all  for  breakfast 
every  morning  to  be  exactly  as  above.  Although  a 
great  variety  of  ways  of  cooking  whites  of  egg  can  be 
found  in  Some  Recipes  for  the  Uric- Acid-Free  Diet,  by 
G.  M.  Haig,  price  6d.,  or  by  omitting  the  yolks  from 
most  whole  egg  recipes,  still  some  people  may  get  tired 
of  eggs  in  any  form;  but  countless  variety  can  be  had 
by  reference  to  the  Apsley  Cookery  Book  (J.  & A. 
Churchill,  price  3s.  6d.),  so  long  as  the  same  amount 
of  proteid  is  obtained  from  the  foods  substituted  as 
is  contained  in  the  three  whites  of  egg,  for  instance 
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i oz.  of  cheese  as  Welsh  rarebit  on  i oz.  of  toast  would 
just  about  replace  the  three  whites  of  egg,  being  only 
6 grs.  of  proteid  short;  this  could  be  made  up  by 
i oz.  of  potato. 

Stage  III. — Having  accustomed  oneself  to  one  meal 
a day  on  uric-acid-free  lines,  the  next  step  consists  of 
making  another  meal  also  uric-acid-free,  let  us  say 
lunch.  Now  lunch  in  Stages  I.  and  II.  contains  3 oz. 
of  meat  which  will  have  to  be  replaced  by  uric-acid-free 
foods  of  equal  proteid  value.  A Welsh  rarebit  of  2 oz. 
of  cheese  served  on  1 oz.  of  toast  will  give  314  grs.  of 
proteid  which  more  than  replaces  the  300  grs.  of  pro- 
teid of  the  meat.  The  vegetables  eaten  with  the  Welsh 
rarebit  must  not  include  any  peas,  beans,  asparagus, 
etc. ; otherwise  all  the  rest  of  the  meal  can  remain  as 
before.  So  the  day’s  food  during  Stage  III.  will  be  as 
follows : — ■ 

Breakfast  as  in  Stage  II. 

Lunch.  grs.  of  proteid 


2 oz.  cheese  as  Welsh  rarebit 
1 oz.  toast  underneath 

5 oz.  potato  and  vegetable 
1 oz.  bread 

3 oz.  rice  pudding 

4 oz.  fruit 

\ oz.  cheese 
1 oz.  biscuit 
1 pint  whisky  and  soda 


102 


34 

40 

34 


32 

70 

34 


o 


626 


Tea  and  Dinner  as  in  Stages  I.  and  II. 
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Stage  III.  should  likewise  be  persevered  with  for 
three  weeks,  or  until  the  beginner  is  quite  used  to  the 
two  meals  of  uric-acid-free  foods,  before  proceeding 
to  Stage  IV. 

Stage  IV. — Stage  IV.  consists  in  making  dinner 
uric-acid-free,  for  tea  hardly  counts  as  a meal  and  is 
already  practically  uric-acid-free,  the  only  difference 
being  that  the  cake  must  not  contain  yolk  of  egg. 
With  regard  to  dinner,  i oz.  of  fish  and  3 oz.  of  meat 
have  to  be  replaced  by  the  uric-acid-free  foods,  the 
savoury  must  also  be  uric-acid-free  and  the  vegetables 
also;  in  all  394  grs.  of  proteid  have  to  be  obtained 
from  uric-acid-free  foods.  In  this  meal  I would  make 
the  alteration  by  substituting  one  pint  of  milk  for  the 
whisky  and  soda,  thus  replacing  the  proteidless  drink 
by  one  containing  262  grs.  of  proteid.  This  leaves 
132  grs.  of  proteid  still  to  be  provided;  from  this  we 
can  deduct  the  14  grs.  of  proteid  that  were  in  excess 
at  lunch,  giving  us  118  grs.  of  proteid  still  to  obtain 
from  uric-acid-free  sources.  The  curd  made  from  J 
pint  of  milk  will  just  balance  this  with  the  addition 
of  another  oz.  of  fruit,  making  115  + 8 or  123  in 
all,  being  5 grs.  in  excess  of  our  requirements, 
which  is  just  as  well,  for  it  is  better  to  have  the 
balance  on  the  right  side  instead  of  below  the  required 
quantity. 

The  curd  can  be  eaten  either  with  the  vegetables 
and  some  salt,  or  with  the  pudding  and  fruit.  All  the 
meals  are  now  uric-acid-free,  so  I will  give  them  in 
full:— 
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Breakfast.  grs.  of  proteid 

3  whites  of  egg  ....  180 

3 oz.  (3  heaped  tablespoons)  hominy 

porridge  24 

4 oz.  toast  *7 

J pint  of  milk  flavoured  as  before  (i 

pint  of  fluid  in  all)  . . 65 


286 

Lunch. 

2 oz.  cheese  as  Welsh  rarebit  . 280 

1 oz.  toast  underneath  34 

5  oz.  potato  and  vegetable  . . 40 

1 oz.  bread  34 

3 oz.  (3  heaped  tablespoons)  rice 

pudding  .....  102 

4 oz.  fruit  .....  32 

4  oz.  cheese  .....  7° 

1 oz.  biscuit  . . . . . 34 

1 pint  whisky  and  soda  . . — 

626 

Afternoon  Tea. 

2 oz.  bread  and  butter  ...  68 

1 oz.  cake  made  without  yolk  of  egg  . 34 

2 oz.  milk  flavoured  as  before  (J  pint 

of  fluid  in  all)  ....  26 


128 

Dinner. 

Curd  made  from  \ pint  of  milk  . 115 

5  oz.  potato  and  vegetable  . . 40 

2 oz.  pudding  ....  68 


Carry  forward, 


223 
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grs.  of  proteid 

Brought  forward,  . 223 

5 oz.  dessert 4o 

1 pint  of  milk  . . . .262 


525 

Total  proteid  intake  = 1565  grs.  per  day. 

Though  the  above  day’s  food  is  obtained  entirely 
from  uric-acid-free  sources,  I by  no  means  regard  it  as 
a satisfactory  one.  I have  merely  given  it  to  show 
how  to  change  from  Meat  Diet  on  to  the  Uric- Acid-Free 
Diet,  with  as  little  alteration  of  the  ordinary  meat- 
eater’s  meals  as  possible. 

My  chief  objections  to  it  are:— (1)  Too  much  fluid 
is  being  consumed  during  the  day.  The  total  fluid 
amounts  to  about  4 pints  in  the  day;  this  is  just  about 
double  what  it  really  should  be.  If  you  ask  a person 
taking  this  amount  of  fluid  if  he  is  Ycally  thiysty  for  all 
he  drinks,  the  answer  will  nearly  always  be  “ No.” 
It  is  largely  habit,  and  he  simply  drinks  because  it  is 
time  to  drink  and  he  likes  the  flavour  of  the  stimulant 
and  not  because  there  is  any  special  thirst  to  satisfy. 
Two  pints  a day  should  be  sufficient  for  any  ordinary 
person  s requirement,  except  in  hot  weather,  or  if  any 
exertion  involving  perspiration  has  been  taken,  when 
of  course  more  fluid  is  needed.  In  addition  the  fluid 
should  not  be  taken  during  a meal,  but  at  the  end. 

(2)  There  are  too  many  meals.  Three  meals  a day 
should  be  sufficient  for  anyone.  Afternoon  tea  might  very 
well  be  dropped  out  and  its  nourishment  added  on  to  one 
of  the  other  meals,  so  that  there  will  be  no  loss  to  the 
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sum  total  of  proteid  required  for  a day.  If  anything  be 
taken  at  all  at  afternoon  tea-time,  let  it  be  a little  fruit. 

(3)  There  is  too  much  breadstuff,  which  tends  to 
flatulence  and  acidity,  and  in  addition  makes  the  diet 
too  bulky.  Breadstuffs  are  not  very  easy  to  eat  in 
any  quantity  unless  one  has  a particular  liking  for 
them,  so  the  14 J oz.  of  breadstuff  on  the  above  list  is 
too  much  for  the  average  person.  Breadstuff  when 
taken  at  the  same  meal  as  fruit  is  almost  sure  to  cause 
flatulence.  Rice  is  the  only  breadstuff  permissible 
with  fruit  for  the  flatulent. 

These  three  objections  of  mine  are  the  common  mis- 
takes made  by  the  beginner.  To  try  and  prevent  these 
mistakes  being  made,  a diet  called  the  “ Beginner’s 
Diet  ” has  been  arranged  on  purpose.  “ Beginner’s 
Diet,”  as  given  in  Diet  Notes  ,*  is  as  follows: — 

grs.  of  proteid 

4 oz.  white  of  egg  on  1 oz.  of  toast  . 306 

6 oz.  curd  (that  got  from  2 pints  of  milk)  460 
1 pint  of  milk  ....  262 

3 oz.  of  pudding  (made  with  milk)  . 102 

1 oz.  dried  separated  milk  . . 130 

18  oz.  vegetables  and  fruit  . . 144 

Total  proteid  = 1404  grs.  per  day. 

“ Beginner’s  Diet,”  as  here  set  forth,  has  been 
calculated  for  an  active  young  adult,  25  years  of  age, 
> whose  net  weight  is  10  st.  In  order  to  get  sufficient 
proteid  for  the  man  whose  case  I have  been  taking  as  an 
j example,  140  grs.  more  proteid  are  required:  these  I 
would  suggest  getting  from  \ pint  of  milk,  13 1 grs.  and 

* Bale,  London;  6d.  for  12  copies. 
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i  oz.  more  fruit  or  vegetable,  making  139  grs.  in  all. 
It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  above  diet  contains  only 
4 oz.  of  breadstuffs,  3 oz.  of  which  is  in  the  form  of 
pudding,  which  preferably  should  be  made  of  rice, 
because  of  the  comparative  alkalinity  of  rice. 

As  patients  appear  to  have  some  difficulty  in  appor- 
tioning into  meals  a diet  as  set  forth  above,  I will 
proceed  to  do  so  here: — 


Breakfast. 

2 whites  of  eggs 

3 oz.  potato 
1 oz.  toast 

£ pint  of  milk 


grs.  of  proteid 

• 136 

. 24 

• 34 

• 131 

325 


Lunch. 

1 oz.  pudding  34 

2 whites  of  egg  . . . .136 

5 oz.  potato  and  vegetable  . . 40 

Curd  made  from  1 pint  of  milk  . 230 

3 oz.  fruit  .....  24 

4 pint  of  milk  with  4 oz.  dried  milk 

stirred  into  it  ...  196 


660 


Dinner. 

Curd  made  from  1 pint  of  milk  . 230 

2 oz.  pudding  ....  68 

8 oz.  fruit  .....  64 

\ pint  of  milk  with  £ oz.  dried  milk 

stirred  into  it  . . .196 


558 


Total  proteid  = 1543  grs.  per  day. 
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At  first  sight  the  above  diet  does  not  seem  a very 
attractive  one,  but  by  varying  the  ways  of  cooking  the 
whites  of  egg,  varying  the  kind  of  milk  pudding  and 
flavouring  the  curd  in  different  ways,  quite  a decent 
variety  can  be  obtained : for  hints  in  these  respects  see 
Some  Recipes  for  the  Uric- Acid-Free  Diet , by  G.  M.  Haig, 
Bale,  London,  price  6d.,  and  the  Apsley  Cookery  Book 
to  be  obtained  of  J.  & A.  Churchill,  price  3s.  6d.  net. 
From  my  own  experience  the  above  diet  is  by  no  means 
an  uninteresting  one.  It  is  certainly  the  best  form  of 
diet  for  the  beginner;  he  should  carry  on  with  it  until 
he  has  thoroughly  mastered  the  rules  and  principles 
that  govern  the  selection  of  foods  on  the  Uric-Acid- 
Free  Diet  and  has  got  the  proteid  values  of  the  prin- 
cipal foods  used  in  the  Uric-Acid-Free  Diet  at  his 
fingers’  ends. 

**••••# 
Now  I will  endeavour  to  show  how  a person  should 
work  out  a diet  for  himself  when  he  has  been  told  that 
he  must  take  a definite  number  of  grains  of  proteid  in 
the  day.  It  often  happens,  owing  to  lack  of  time,  that 
one  is  unable  to  work  out  a diet  sheet  for  a patient, 
but  can  only  tell  him  not  to  take  less  than  his  physio- 
logical quantity  of  proteid  in  the  day,  leaving  the 
manner  in  which  he  shall  obtain  it  for  the  patient 
himself  to  work  out. 

With  this  object  in  view  and  for  the  sake  of  con- 
venience I will  repeat  the  table,  given  on  p.  10,  of  the 
permissible  foods  arranged  into  groups  in  accordance 
with  their  proteid  value.  In  connection  with  the 

table,  I will  give  a few  essential  rules  which  the  be- 
4 
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ginner  must  obey  if  he  wishes  to  avoid  falling  into 
serious  errors. 

“ A.”  The  most  nourishing  foods,  i.e.,  those  contain- 
ing most  proteid  or  albumen. 

Cheese,  dried  milk,  curd,  curd  cheese,  milk 
or  junket  (when  taken  by  the  \ pint  or  more), 
white  of  egg,  gluten  and  nuts. 

“ B.”  The  moderately  nourishing  foods. 

Biscuits,  toast,  bread,  macaroni,  rice  and  the 
cereals  in  general  (the  whole  group  often  desig- 
nated under  the  heading  “ Breadstuffs  ”). 

“C.”  Foods  containing  only  a small  amount  of 
nourishment. 

Fruits,  vegetables,  butter,  cream,  cream- 
cheese,  nut -but ter  and  nut -suet. 

“ D.”  Foods  containing  no  nourishment,  i.e.,  no 
proteid  or  albumen. 

Tapioca,  arrowroot,  cornflour  (the  com- 
mercial product). 

Rule  I. — Each  meal  must  consist  of  a definite  quantity 
of  one  or  more  of  the"  A”  foods  as  these  correspond 
to  the  meat  and  fish  of  ordinary  diet. 

This  rule  is  absolutely  essential  and  must  be  strictly 
adhered  to,  as  non-compliance  means  underfeeding 
and  starvation.  In  actual  practice  from  J to  | of  the 
total  proteid  for  the  day  is  obtained  from  the  "A" 
foods.  The  object  of  this  rule  is  to  avoid  too  bulky 
a diet.  Ordinary  diet  is  of  comparatively  small  bulk, 
so  when  the  meat-eater  changes  on  to  the  Uric-Acid- 
Free  Diet  he  must  obtain  a diet  of  much  the  same  bulk 
as  he  has  been  used  to,  for  he  would  most  likely  be  un- 
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able  to  manage  a much  bulkier  diet  and  so  would  under- 
feed, and  underfeeding  must  be  avoided  at  all  costs. 
Only  those  who  are  good  breadstuff  eaters  and  able 
to  digest  the  bulk  of  such  a diet  without  any  trouble 
can  afford  to  relax  their  observance  of  this  rule.  The 
average  person  cannot  do  this.  If  you  replace  your 
meat  by  cheese  and  your  fish  by  white  of  egg,  keeping 
your  other  foods  as  they  were  on  meat  diet,  you  will 
not  go  far  wrong. 

Rule  II. — " A ” foods  must  be  taken  early  in 
the  meal  and  not  left  to  the  end. 

This  is  but  common  sense.  The  staple  articles  of 
ordinary  diet,  meat  and  fish,  are  taken  during  the  first 
part  of  the  meal : the  same  must  be  done  with  the  “A” 
foods  on  the  Uric- Acid-Free  Diet.  It  would  never  do 
for  a person  to  take  all  the  non-nourishing  foods  first 
: and  then  to  find  that  he  had  no  room  for  the  essential 
nourishing  foods,  yet  this  is  so  often  done  by  those  who 
' either  are  lacking  in  common  sense  or  else  do  not 
- think ; this  is  merely  another  way  of  attaining  to  a 
[starvation  diet.  The  meat -eater  might  just  as  well 
fill  himself  up  with  bread,  vegetables,  puddings  and 
1 other  non-nourishing  foods  and  then  find  that  he  is 
1 unable  to  eat  his  meat  and  fish  for  lack  of  room.  I 
have  often  found  patients  taking  the  “ B ” and  “ C ” 
foods  first  and  leaving  the  “ A ” foods  till  the  end  of 
fa  meal,  and  then  they  come  and  complain  that  the 
Diet  does  not  suit  them  ! Of  course  it  doesn’t  suit 
them,  and  never  will  so  long  as  they  break  the  funda- 
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mental  rules  of  common-sense  feeding.  The  one  “ A ” 
food  that  is  an  exception  to  this  rule  is  milk,  which  is 
best  taken  by  itself  at  the  end  of  a meal. 

Rule  III. — Never  attempt  to  replace  your  meat 

by  the  “ B ” foods. 

This  rule  applies  with  still  greater  force  to  the  “ C ” 
foods.  Owing  to  the  great  bulk  of  the  “ B ” and  “ C ” 
foods  in  comparison  with  their  small  amount  of  proteid, 
it  is  practically  impossible  to  attempt  to  break  this 
rule  without  incurring  starvation  from  underfeeding. 
This  will  be  obvious  when  I say  that  3 oz.  of  bread  or 
12  oz.  of  potato  only  contain  as  much  proteid  as  1 oz. 
of  meat. 

Rule  IV. — Do  not  attempt  to  live  on  the 
" B ” and  “ C ” foods  alone. 

Only  those  who  can  eat  bread  by  the  pound  can 
break  this  rule.  Most  people  cannot  manage  the  bulk 
entailed  by  a bread  and  vegetable  diet.  Two  pounds 
of  bread  only  contain  1088  grs.  of  proteid.  An  active 
young  adult,  requiring  1400  grs.  of  proteid  per  day 
would  have  to  take  2 lbs.  of  the  “ B ” foods  and  2J  lbs. 
of  the  "C"  foods  in  order  to  get  his  proper  quantity 
of  proteid ! He  would  require  the  digestive  apparatus 
of  an  elephant  to  manage  the  bulk ! ! 

Rule  V. — Learn  the  proteid  values  of  the 
commoner  foodstuffs. 

This  is  not  nearly  so  difficult  as  at  first  sight  might 
appear.  It  must  of  course  be  understood  that  these 
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values  are  only  approximate,  and  that  the  actual 
values  vary  both  above  and  below  the  figures  here 
stated.  I have  simply  stated  the  average  values. 
Mathematical  exactitude  to  a grain  is  not  required 
and  is  only  waste  of  time.  I mention  this 
point  because  I have  often  had  patients  complain- 
ing that  the  proteid  value  of  a food  is  given  in 
one  place  as  so-and-so  and  in  another  place  as  some- 
thing quite  different. 

The  chief  proteid  values  to  be  kept  in  mind  are: — 

Cheese  and  dried  milk,  130-140  grs.  to  the  oz. 

Milk,  131  grs.  to  the  £ pint,  or  13  grs.  to  the  fluid  oz. 

Curd  made  from  \ pint  of  milk,  115  grs. 

White  of  egg  and  nuts,  60-68  grs.  to  the  oz. 

Bread,  34  grs.  to  the  oz. 

The  cereals  when  cooked  with  milk  or  cheese,  34  grs. 
to  the  oz. 

The  cereals  when  cooked  in  water,  about  9 grs.  to  the 
oz.  In  both  of  these  cases  the  oz.  is  represented 
by  a heaped  tablespoonful. 

Of  the  fruits  only  bananas  and  the  dried  fruits  need 
be  considered  at  all;  they  contain  about  8 grs. 
to  the  oz.,  with  the  exception  of  dried  figs, 
which  are  18  grs.  to  the  oz.  The  remainder  of 
the  fruits  can  be  neglected  so  far  as  proteid 
value  is  concerned. 

Of  the  vegetables,  potatoes  are  8 grs.  to  the  oz.  and 
the  rest  practically  valueless. 

If  you  master  these  few  proteid  values  you  have 
all  you  need  for  practical  use;  they  soon  become  like 
a second  ABC.  To  take  into  account  the  different 
values  of  the  various  kinds  of  nuts  or  cereals,  etc.,  is 
to  enter  too  much  into  minutiae  involving  needless 
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trouble.  In  this  connection  it  is  just  as  well  for  the 
beginner  to  weigh  his  food  at  first  so  as  to  tell  an  ounce 
of  bread  or  cheese  at  sight.  Later  on  when  he  has 
got  into  the  new  way  of  feeding  and  has  all  these  rules 
and  values  at  his  fingers’  ends,  there  will  be  no  need 
to  weigh  his  food,  as  he  will  then  instinctively  know 
when  he  has  got  sufficient  proteid. 

Now  to  show  the  best  way  of  applying  these  rules, 
etc.,  in  practice,  I will  take  as  an  example  the  working 
out  of  a diet  of  1400  grs.  of  proteid  for  an  active  adult 
of  10  st.  net  weight.  Let  us  say  that  there  are  three 
meals  in  the  day  to  be  provided  for,  then  obeying 
Rule  I.  the  first  thing  is  to  arrange  sufficient  of  the 
“ A ” foods  for  each  meal  to  ensure  that  with  the  addi- 
tion of  the  " B ” and  “ C ” foods  the  total  bulk  will 
not  be  more  than  this  adult  can  manage.  Bearing  this 
in  mind,  let  the  “ A ” foods  for  breakfast  consist  of  2 
whites  of  egg,  120  grs.,  and  § pint  of  milk,  131  grs.; 
for  lunch,  2 oz.  of  cheese,  280  grs.,  2 whites  of  egg,  120 
grs.,  and  £ pint  of  milk,  131  grs.;  for  dinner,  the  curd 
of  1 pint  of  milk,  230  grs.,  and  J pint  of  milk,  131  grs. 
This  gives  a total  of  1143  grs.  of  proteid  from  the  “ A ” 
foods,  leaving  257  grs.  still  to  be  obtained  from  the 
“ B ” and  " C ” foods.  Personally,  I should  say 
that  this  was  rather  too  much  of  the  “ A ” foods, 
and  I would  omit,  say  1 oz.  of  cheese,  leaving  397  grs. 
of  proteid  to  be  obtained  from  the  “B”  and  “C” 
foods;  still  for  the  sake  of  example  I will  work  the 
diet  out  just  as  it  stands. 

I would  complete  breakfast  with  1 oz.  of  toast, 
34  grs.,  making  breakfast  now  consist  of: — 
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grs.  of  proteid 


2 whites  of  egg 

. 120 

1 oz.  toast  .... 

• 34 

\ pint  of  milk  .... 

. 131 

285 

This  still  leaves  me  with  223  grs.,  which  I would  divide 

in  equal  parts  between  lunch  and  dinner 

making  112 

grs.  each.  Now  of  this  1 12  grs.  for  lunch,  I would  make 
2 oz.  of  bread  or  biscuit  to  eat  with  the  cheese,  leaving 
44  grs.  to  be  made  up  from  potatoes  and  vegetables, 

say  5 oz.  in  all,  adding  the  remaining 
dinner. 

4 grs.  on  to 

Lunch  would  now  consist  of: — 

grs.  of  proteid 

2 whites  of  egg 

. 120 

5 oz.  potato  and  vegetable 

. 40 

2 oz.  cheese  .... 

. 280 

2 oz.  bread  or  biscuit 

. 68 

\ pint  of  milk  .... 

• 131 

639 

For  dinner  I would  divide  the  116  grs. 

up  as  follows : 

— 2 oz.  milk  pudding  of  rice  or  barley,  68  grs.,  and  6 oz. 

of  fruit,  48  grs.,  to  eat  with  the  curd. 

So  dinner  would  now  be : — 

grs.  of  proteid 

2 oz.  milk  pudding,  rice  or  barley 

. 68 

Curd  of  1 pint  of  milk 

. 230 

6 oz.  fruit  ' 

48 

\ pint  of  milk  .... 

• 131 

477 

Total  proteid  = 1401  grs.  per  day. 
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In  my  own  case  I generally  make  my  lunch  larger 
than  my  dinner,  but  of  course  this  can  be  varied  in 
accordance  with  individual  inclination.  The  bulk  of 
the  above  diet  is  comparatively  small;  if  it  be  found 
too  small  for  satisfaction,  then  I would  omit  i oz.  of 
cheese  at  lunch  and  in  its  place  add  at  either  lunch  or 
dinner  say  3 oz.  macaroni  or  rice  cheese,  102  grs.,  and 
5 oz.  potato  and  vegetable,  40  grs.  Of  course,  once  the 
method  of  procedure  has  been  grasped,  this  diet  can 
be  varied  in  any  other  way  that  fancy  dictates  within 
the  limits  imposed  by  the  Uric-Acid-Free  Diet  and  its 
rules. 

In  Appendix  II  will  be  found  a number  of  days’ 
food  worked  out  in  meals  for  a sedentary  person  of 
10  st.  net  weight  and  for  an  active  person  of  >9  st. 
The  object  of  these  is  to  give  people  an  idea  of  how 
to  obtain  variety  by  means  of  the  Apsley  Cookery 
Book  and  Some  Recipes  for  the  Uric- Acid-Free  Diet, 
as  well  as  to  conform  to  people’s  likes  and  dislikes  to 
some  extent,  showing  them  how  to  obtain  sufficient 
proteid  without  curd,  without  milk,  etc.,  etc. 

The  beginner,  having  mastered  his  proteid  require- 
ments and  the  method  of  working  out  his  meals,  must 
remember  to  make  the  change  from  the  old  on  to  the 
new  diet  gradually,  taking  some  2-3  months  to  com- 
plete the  change  in  accordance  with  the  scheme  of 
Stages  laid  down  on  pp.  39-44.  It  is  far  better  to  do 
it  slowly  and  gradually  than  to  rush  into  the  new  diet 
straight  away:  the  reasons  for  this  are  given  on  p.  63. 

An  excellent  place  for  the  beginner  to  go  to  learn 
about  diet  and  the  variety  of  the  permitted  foods  is 
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Baylis  House,  Slough,  Bucks,  which  is  run  specially 
on  uric-acid-free  lines.  Baylis  House  is  conveniently 
situated  within  half  an  hour  of  Paddington  by  train; 
a fine  Christopher  Wren  house,  standing  in  lovely  old- 
world  grounds. 


CHAPTER  IV 


NOTES  ON  CHANGING  DIET,  ESPECIALLY 
WITH  REGARD  TO  ERRORS 

underfeeding:  change  slowly:  changing  a 

serious  matter:  sufficient  salt:  exposure 
to  cold:  importance  of  oils  and  fats 

MUCH  the  commonest  error  that  people  make  on 
changing  diet  is  that  of  underfeeding.  One  of 
the  chief  objects  of  the  writing  of  this  book  is  to  try 
and  prevent  this,  and  all  the  rules  and  regulations  have 
been  laid  down  chiefly  to  prevent  underfeeding.  It 
arises  mainly  from  the  endeavour  to  replace  the  meat 
and  fish  by  breadstuffs,  vegetables  and  fruit,  in  fact, 
the  breaking  of  Rule  III.  The  object  of  dividing  the 
permissible  foods  into  “ A,”  “ B,”  “ C ” and  “ D ” 
classes,  and  framing  definite  rules  with  regard  to  these 
classes,  is  to  prevent  people  underfeeding. 

Underfeeding  is  a very  grave  danger,  and  a very 
insidious  one  too  to  those  who  do  not  know  how  to 
recognize  it : so  insidious  in  fact  is  it  that  a person  can 
underfeed  for  quite  a long  time  (even  a year  or  two  or 
more  if  the  proteid  intake  falls  only  a short  way  below 
the  usual  standard)  without  being  in  the  very  least 
aware  of  it,  until  the  inevitable  breakdown  supervenes. 
The  partial  starvation,  such  as  underfeeding  entails, 
is  much  more  dangerous  to  life  than  a period  of  absolute 

58 
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or  acute  starvation;  the  more  dangerous  because  it  is 
so  insidious  and  creeps  on  people  unawares.  With 
the  object  of  showing  how  underfeeding  can  be  recog- 
nized, I will  now  give  the  usual  signs  and  symptoms 
that  denote  underfeeding ; they  usually  go  by  the  name 
of  Danger  Signals : — 

(1)  Gradual  but  progressive  loss  of  appetite,  often  so 

gradual  as  to  be  hardly  noticeable  at  first. 

(2)  Slight  dyspepsia,  increasing  slowly  but  surely, 
with  disinclination  for,  and  seemingly  inability 
to  take,  food. 

(3)  General  slackness  and  disinclination  for  work  or 

exercise,  with  a crave  for  stimulation. 

(4)  Gradual  onset  of  debility  and  weakness  owing  to 
the  heart  becoming  affected. 

(5)  Steady  loss  of  weight;  this  is  the  rule,  yet  in 

some  cases  there  may  even  be  an  increase  in 
weight,  owing  to  the  laying  on  of  fat  due  to 
defective  combustion. 

(6)  Temperature  falls  below  normal,  becoming  more 

subnormal  as  time  goes  on. 

(7)  Progressive  fall  in  the  blood  decimal,  showing 
itself  in  increasing  pallor  of  the  gums,  lips  and 
eyelids  (see  Uric  Acid,  Ed.  VII.  ch.  xii.). 

(8)  Capillary  reflux  becoming  slower  than  normal 

{see  prev.  ref.,  pp.  204  and  599). 

(9)  Slow  but  progressive  fall  in  urea  (see  Uric 

Acid,  pp.  804  and  831;  Diet  and  Food,  Ed.  VI. 

p.  69). 

(10)  Wrong  ratio  of  capillary  reflux  to  blood  pressure 
(see  Uric- Acid,  p.  204). 

(n)  Increasing  heart  weakness  with  beginning  of 
neurasthenia,  loss  of  nerve,  great  depression, 
palpitation,  increasingly  severe  dyspepsia  and 
debility. 
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I have  not  given  these  danger  signals  in  the  order 
in  which  they  appear,  for  they  usually  all  appear  con- 
currently, with  the  exception  of  the  last  of  course 
which  come  on  late.  No  matter  what  the  diet,  on 
which  a person  lives,  the  above  signs  and  symptoms 
will  show  themselves  if  underfeeding  is  indulged  in. 

Practically  speaking,  urea  is  the  real  guide  to  the 
state  of  a person’s  nutrition  (see  Uric  Acid,  pp.  804- 
831,  and  Diet  and  Food,  loc.  cit.) , and  in  cases  where 
there  is  any  doubt  urea  should  always  be  estimated. 
A 4-oz.  specimen  from  a 24-hours’  collection  of  the  whole 
of  the  urine  passed  during  that  time  should  be  sent  to 
a doctor,  giving  amongst  other  details  the  total  volume 
of  the  urine  passed  in  the  24  hours,  the  weight  and  age 
of  the  individual,  and  the  proteid  value  of  the  food 
taken  during  the  24  hours  in  question.  It  can  then 
be  demonstrated  whether  the  individual  is  under- 
feeding or  not.  If  underfeeding  is  suspected  from  the 
results  obtained,  medical  advice  had  better  be  taken, 
for  there  are  other  causes  of  too  low  urea  besides 
underfeeding.  Paradoxical  though  it  seems,  it  is 
possible  for  a person  to  have  too  low  urea  although 
he  may  be  actually  overfeeding,  so  far  as  proteid  is 
concerned ; so  I will  now  give  a list  of  the  chief  causes 
of  too  low  urea : — 

(1)  Deficient  food. 

(2)  Deficient  absorption  of  food,  due  to  : — 

(a)  The  wrong  kind  of  food. 

(b)  Defective  circulation,  owing  to  debility  and  heart 

weakness,  setting  up  dyspepsia  ( see  p.  170). 

(c)  No  salt  ( see  p.  66). 

(d)  Insufficient  fluid. 
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I am  here  getting  rather  outside  the  scope  of  this  book, 
so  I do  not  propose  to  make  any  further  comments. 
I only  give  this  here  because  the  causes  of  low  urea  are 
very  intimately  bound  up  with  mistakes  in  diet.  It  is 
obvious  that  all  the  causes  of  low  urea  are  ipso  facto 
causes  of  malnutrition. 

While  on  the  subject  of  underfeeding  I will  just 
say  a few  words  about  Professor  Chittenden's  low  pro- 
teid  theory.  In  my  own  experience  I have  never  yet 
seen  a person  able  to  live  on  Professor  Chittenden’s 
proteid  standard  without  sooner  or  later  breaking  down 
in  health.  I quite  grant  that  for  2-3  years  or  more  a 
person  can  live  on  a low  proteid  diet  with  apparent 
benefit  to  health  in  every  way,  but  sooner  or  later  (it 
may  not  be  evenfor  some  five  or  six  years)  the  breakdown 
is  bound  to  occur.  I have  seen  a person  lose  his  life 
simply  from  trying  to  live  too  long  a period  on  too  low 
a standard  of  proteid.  I have  often  come  across  people 
who  claim  to  have  lived  on  a low  proteid  diet  for  some 
considerable  time,  but  usually  on  examining  their 
diet  you  discover  that  they  are  taking  more  proteid 
than  they  give  themselves  credit  for.  Practically  I 
have  not  found  it  possible  to  live  for  any  length  of  time 
on  anything  under  the  9 grs.  per  lb.  standard  for  a 
sedentary  life,  and  10  grs.  per  lb.  for  an  active  one, 
without  deterioration  of  health.  I am  quite  open  to 
be  convinced  that  I am  wrong  if  satisfactory  proof  be 
forthcoming,  but  I have  not  as  yet  come  across  anybody 

r 

who  can  live  on  the  Chittenden  proteid  standard  for 
5 years  without  impairment  of  health,  and  I shall  be 
very  glad  to  hear  from  and  see  those  who  have  done 
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so.  To  be  able  to  live  a healthy  life  on  less  proteid 
than  seems  possible  at  present  would  be  an  excellent 
thing,  especially  from  the  point  of  view  of  economy, 
but  it  still  remains  to  be  proved  possible. 

Part  of  the  improvement  on  Chittenden’s  diet  is  due 
to  a diminished  intake  and  so  to  a diminished  quantity 
of  uric  acid  in  the  body.  Those  who  underfeed  may  thus 
at  first  get  some  slight  improvement  in  endurance  and 
mistake  this  for  strength.  They  also  lose  weight  and, 
feeling  lighter,  mistake  this  for  an  increase  of  power. 
But  on  the  Uric- Acid-Free  Diet  they  get  a greater 
increase  in  endurance  without  any  diminution  of  pro- 
teid or  loss  of  power.  But  those  who  have  not  experi- 
enced the  greater  gain  mistake  the  lesser  for  it  (see 
also  p.  1 14). 

One  point  should  especially  be  kept  in  mind  by 
persons  who  have  just  changed  their  diet.  During  the 
first  few  months  they  must  be  on  the  lookout  for 
squalls ! People  are  often  annoyed  to  find  that  the  com- 
plaint, for  which  they  gave  up  ordinary  diet,  is  becoming 
worse  instead  of  better.  I always  warn  patients  before- 
hand that  this  stage  may  occur,  and  that,  when  it  does 
come,  they  must  not  be  downhearted,  but  must  take  it 
as  a favourable  sign  that  diet  will  eventually  cure  them. 
This  unpleasant  stage  is  evidence  that  the  new  diet  is 
clearing  out  of  the  body  the  poisons  introduced  by  the 
old  diet ; while  the  process  is  going  on  patients  must  put 
up  with  some  inconvenience  in  order  to  obtain  complete 
cessation  of  their  complaint  later  on.  This  stage  is  by 
no  means  to  be  ascribed  to  the  new  diet  directly,  but  is 
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due  to  the  solvent  action  of  the  new  diet  passing  the 
poisons  of  the  old  diet  out  of  the  body.  Were  it  pos- 
sible for  the  beginner  to  have  no  stores  of  uric  acid  in 
his  body,  this  unpleasant  stage  could  not  take  place, 
for  it  is  the  uric  acid  being  passed  through  the  tissue 
fluids  on  its  way  out  of  the  body  that  causes  the  un- 
pleasantness. One  cannot  expect  to  get  rid  of  the  evils 
of  many  years  on  wrong  diet  in  the  same  way  that  one 
can  throw  away  one’s  old  clothes.  Thus  I hear  of  a 
patient  who  has  gone  on  diet  for  his  headaches,  com- 
plaining bitterly  that  the  new  diet  is  making  his  head- 
aches worse  (the  same  applies  even  more  strongly  to 
epilepsy) : but  to  be  forewarned  is  to  be  forearmed,  and 
this  patient,  knowing  what  to  expect  and  the  good  sig- 
nificance of  it,  is  cheered  by  the  fact  that  this  is  the  first 
sign  that  he  is  at  last  going  to  get  rid  of  his  headaches. 

The  disagreeableness  of  this  stage  can  be  very  much 
diminished  and  even  avoided  altogether  by  changing 
diet  very  slowly,  taking  two  or  three  months  to  get  on 
to  the  complete  Uric- Acid-Free  Diet.  In  this  way  the 
poisons  introduced  by  the  old  diet  are  eliminated  more 
slowly  and  over  a greater  length  of  time,  so  that  they 
cannot  cause  so  much  inconvenience;  for  the  great 
fluctuations  in  excretion  that  cause  the  trouble  are 
thereby  avoided. 

Another  great  help  in  this  direction  is  the  strict 
limitation  of  fluids  to  1 pint,  or  ij  pints  at  the  most,  in 
the  24  hours. 

Another  good  rule  is  to  change  diet  in  the  autumn, 
because  the  onset  of  the  colder  weather  prevents  the 
too  quick  elimination  of  the  poisons  of  the  old  diet.  It 
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will  be  obvious  from  this  last  point  that  the  worst  time 
to  change  diet  is  in  the  spring  and  early  summer,  be- 
cause the  heat  will  very  likely  cause  trouble  by  bringing 
the  poisons  of  the  old  diet,  in  process  of  elimination 
from  the  body,  with  too  great  a rush  into  the 
blood. 

In  some  cases,  e.g.}  those  suffering  from  high  blood 
pressure,  it  is  absolutely  unsafe  to  alter  diet  at  all  until 
the  blood  pressure  has  been  reduced  to  safe  limits  by 
the  strict  limitation  of  fluids  and  two  meals  a day  on 
ordinary  diet  as  a preliminary;  for  changing  diet 
without  these  precautions  might  easily  end  in  an 
excessive  rise  of  blood  pressure,  with  consequent 
cerebral  haemorrhage  especially  in  a subject  of 
middle  age  (see  p.  164). 

It  is  by  no  means  certain  that  everyone  changing 
diet  will  experience  discomforts  during  this  stage ; some 
indeed  never  know  that  they  have  gone  through  it  at 
all,  so  far  as  their  own  feelings  are  concerned.  I have 
gone  into  this  matter  somewhat  in  detail  to  warn 
people  that  there  may  be  an  uncomfortable  stage  during 
the  first  few  months  on  diet,  so  that  the  blame  may  be 
assigned  where  it  is  due,  and  that  they  may  not  become 
disgusted  with  diet  and  give  it  up  thinking  that  it  is 
only  making  them  worse  instead  of  better. 

Those  who  go  on  to  a stimulating  form  of  Uric- Acid- 
Free  Diet  or  who  change  diet  in  a very  bracing  climate, 
e.g . Switzerland,  may  experience  this  unpleasant  stage 
later  on  when  they  return  to  a less  bracing  climate. 
Those  who  are  full  of  uric  acid  may  in  fact  have  depres- 
sion, headaches,  etc.,  at  any  time  in  the  first  few  years 
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after  changing  diet  if  they  allow  the  poisons  to  pass  out 
of  the  body  too  quickly. 

I must  warn  people  against  the  practice  of  being  on 
Diet  for  a short  time  then  going  back  again  to  Meat  Diet 
for  a time  till  they  get  a chill  or  some  other  minor  ill, 
and  then  returning  again  to  the  Uric-Acid-Free  Diet.  It 
is  far  better  to  keep  to  one  diet  or  the  other  and  not  to 
change  about,  for  such  a course  is  decidedly  dangerous, 
especially  during  or  after  middle  life,  since  it  entails 
great  fluctuations  in  the  excretion  of  uric  acid  and  the 
corresponding  chances  of  seriously  damaging  the  heart 
or  other  important  parts  of  the  body.  It  is  far  better  to 
remain  on  Meat  Diet  than  to  change  about  like  this.  The 
same  applies  to  those  who  are  not  strict  about  their 
diet,  but  break  out  on  to  Meat  Diet  when  away  from 
home  or  at  public  dinners,  etc.  Carry  out  the  Diet 
properly,  or  don’t  do  it  at  ah!!  I know  of  several 
people  who  have  damaged  their  constitutions  severely 
or  even  killed  themselves  with  such  folly. 

If  a person  on  Uric- Acid-Free  Diet  transgresses 
and  takes  food  containing  uric  acid,  he  can  gauge 
pretty  well  whether  he  is  really  free  from  uric  acid  by 
the  extent  to  which  he  suffers  for  his  transgression  and 
the  lapse  of  time  before  there  are  evil  results.  Those 
who  are  really  uric-acid-free  always  seem  to  suffer  out 
of  all  proportion  to  the  transgression  and  after  a very 
short  lapse  of  time.  I look  upon  this  as  quite  a useful 
guide  as  to  the  state  of  a person's  stores  of  uric  acid. 

A small  amount  of  uric  acid  will  have  a much  greater 

effect  on  a person  who  is  really  uric-acid-free  than 
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the  same  amount  on  a person  full  of  uric  acid,  just  as 
mud  added  to  a wineglass  of  clean  water  shows  much 
more  than  when  it  is  added  to  dirty  water.  Similarly 
a dose  of  opium  that  would  have  no  effect  on  an  opium- 
eater  might  kill  a person  not  habituated  to  the  drug. 

Some  people  run  from  the  extreme  of  changing  diet 
too  quickly  to  the  other  extreme  of  changing  too  slowly. 
They  may  even  remain  for  months  and  years  on  a diet 
consisting  of  fish  or  chicken  once  or  twice  a day,  all  their 
other  food  being  uric-acid-free.  Such  a diet  is  rela- 
tively more  alkaline  than  the  ordinary  mixed  diet, 
with  the  result  that  people  living  in  such  a manner 
nearly  always  have  collsemia  (excess  of  uric  acid  in  the 
blood),  so  that  they  become  run  down  and  anaemic. 
There  is  no  need  for  this  at  all,  so  such  methods  of 
changing  diet  should  be  avoided. 

A certain  amount  of  sodium  chloride  (common 
table  salt)  is  required  by  the  body  every  day,  but  only 
a small  quantity  from  | to  \ teaspoonful  daily.  The 
amount  that  people  usually  take  is  too  much.  Salt  is 
required  as  a source  of  the  hydrochloric  acid  in  the 
gastric  juice,  the  chloride  being  the  essential  part  of  the 
salt  not  the  sodium.  It  has  been  observed  in  those 
who  take  absolutely  no  salt  for  a time  that  they  become 
deficient  in  their  power  of  absorbing  all  the  food  they 
take,  so  that  it  is  quite  possible  for  a person  to  be 
taking  his  full  allowance  of  proteid  and  yet  be  really 
starving  himself,  owing  to  the  lack  of  salt  in  his  diet 
and  the  consequent  non-absorption  of  his  food  {see 
p.  60).  If  urea  ( see  p.  217)  be  estimated  at  this  stage, 
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it  will  be  found  that  by  no  means  the  whole  of  the  pro- 
teid  ingested  has  been  absorbed  at  all,  but  that  appar- 
ently $,  $,  or  even  more,  has  not  been  absorbed,  but  has 
passed  out  of  the  body  with  the  feces.  The  addition 
of  salt  to  the  diet  of  such  a case  has  at  once  put  matters 
right,  urea  rising  slowly  to  the  proper  level  correspond- 
ing with  the  proteid  intake,  showing  that  the  food  has 
gradually  all  been  absorbed  again.  No  other  change 

in  the  quantity  or  quality  of  the  diet  has  been  made 
beyond  the  addition  of  salt. 

To  sum  up  about  salt : — 


Too  much  salt  retains  uric  acid,  and  therefore 
Too  much  salt  causes  catarrh  and  other  troubles 
and  has  to  be  avoided  in  gout,  rheumatism,  etc. 
loo  little  salt  causes  malnutrition,  owing  to  deficient 
assimilation  of  food. 

People  must  quite  understand  that  the  salts  con- 
tained  in  vegetables,  cereals,  etc.,  are  not  in  any  way 
the  same  as  common  table  salt  (sodium  chloride),  which 
is  chemically  a different  substance  and  therefore  cannot 
be  replaced  by  them.  The  chief  vegetable  food  that 
actually  contains  chloride  is  nuts,  and  then  only  to  a 
very  small  extent,  a few  grs.  to  the  lb.  The  salts  in 
vegetables  and  cereals  are  chiefly  phosphates  and  car- 
bonates combined  with  potassium,  calcium,  magnesium 
etc.  It  should  be  remembered  that  salts  contain  no 

proteid,  although  the  public  usually  consider  them  to 
be  very  nourishing. 


People  seem  to  consider  that  changing  diet  is  a 
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mere  bagatelle  and  can  be  done  as  easily  and  with  as 
little  thought  and  trouble  as  changing  their  clothes. 
Diet  as  a rule  should  not  be  changed  without  medical 
advice,  for  it  is  a serious  affair  and  should  not  be  entered 
upon  in  the  usual  heedless  and  thoughtless  manner. 
A person  may  not  be  in  a fit  state  to  change  diet, 
although  he  himself  may  be  quite  unaware  of  it.  A 
person  has  not  been  in  good  health  for  some  little  time, 
so  he  thinks  he  will  just  change  his  diet  to  see  if  he  can- 
not improve  his  condition,  little  dreaming  that  the 
cause  of  his  ill-health  may  be  serious  disease  which 
would,  under  competent  advice,  be  an  absolute  bar  to 
any  change  of  diet.  In  some  cases  diet  cannot  be 
changed  at  all  in  the  uric-acid-free  direction  v/ithout 
endangering  life,  until  after  a long  preliminary  stage 
of  modified  ordinary  diet  and  restricted  fluids  has  been 
gone  through.  To  change  diet  straight  away  in  such 
cases  is  simply  courting  disaster.  {See  chapter  on  Diet 

in  Disease,”  p.  164.) 

Changing  diet  in  this  haphazard  sort  of  fashion 
usually  means  the  committing  of  many  errors,  such  as 
underfeeding,  etc.  etc.  If  anything  goes  wrong,  need- 
less to  say,  Diet  is  blamed  instead  of  the  insensate  folly 
of  such  procedure. 

Be  very  strict  about  exposure  to  cold.  Careless- 
ness in  this  respect  will  rob  a person  of  some  of  the 
benefits  to  be  obtained  from  the  Uric- Acid-Free  Diet. 
Always  clothe  very  warmly,  tending  rather  to  over- 
clothe than  underclothe.  The  average  person  nearly 
always  underclothes;  you  often  find  men  who  never 
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wear  pants  even  in  the  coldest  weather;  others  pride 
themselves  in  never  wearing  an  overcoat,  etc.  etc.,  and 
look  upon  ability  to  do  so  as  being  a sign  of  toughness; 
bathing  in  the  open  every  day  of  the  year  is  looked 
upon  as  a great  feat,  yet  it  is  nothing  more  than  great 
foolishness.  It  is  not  necessary  to  actually  feel  cold; 
the  harm  may  be  done  long  before  this. 

Exposure  to  cold  is  especially  pernicious  in  the 
morning  hours,  so  never  take  a cold  bath  in  the  morn- 
ing, unless  you  are  young  enough  and  active  enough 
to  escape  harm.  The  same  applies  to  bathing  whether 
in  the  sea,  river  or  swimming-bath.  The  meat-eater 
cannot  stand  a hot  bath  because  it  makes  him  feel 
tired,  slack  and  depressed;  he  takes  a cold  bath  and 
believes  in  it  because  it  braces  him  up,  relieves  him  of 
that  horrible  morning  depression  and  feeling  of  inability 
to  do  anything.  The  explanation  of  this  is  simple: — 
the  hot  bath  brings  uric  acid  into  the  blood,  hence  the 
symptoms  of  fatigue;  the  cold  bath  clears  the  uric 
acid  out  of  the  blood,  hence  the  feelings  of  well-being  and 
bracing  up.  The  physiological  law  that  the  morning 
is  the  time  when  the  largest  quantity  of  uric  acid  is 
being  passed  out  of  the  body  explains  why  exposure  to 
cold  is  especially  pernicious  in  the  morning.  There  is 
actually  more  uric  acid  in  the  blood  (collsemia)  at  that 
time  than  at  any  other  time  of  day,  thus  retention 
during  these  hours  has  more  serious  effects  than  at 
any  other.  This  is  the  case  whether  a person  is  uric- 
acid-free  or  not,  for  as  soon  as  retention  of  uric  acid 
occurs  it  is  obvious  that  freedom  from  uric  acid  no  longer 
exists.  This  collaemia  explains  the  bad  temper,  de- 
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pression  and  general  malaise  of  some  people  in  the 
morning;  it  is  of  course  more  strongly  marked  in  the 
meat-eater  and  tea-drinker,  for  he  must  have  more 
uric  acid  in  his  blood  at  this  time  because  of  the  food 
he  takes.  This  explains  why  there  is  this  great  prefer- 
ence for  a cold  bath  in  the  morning;  the  cold  bath 
is  taken  because  it  relieves  the  depression,  etc.,  by  re- 
tention, making  the  bather  feel  brighter.  The  reason 
for  this  is  that  cold  is  a powerful  retentive  of  uric  acid 
and  the  clearing  the  blood  of  uric  acid  relieves  the 
congested  circulation  and  all  is  couleur  de  rose  again. 
Retention  unfortunately  means  put  off,  not  let  off, 
for  the  stored-up  uric  acid  then  waits  a favourable 
opportunity  (when  the  blood  is  in  a sufficiently  alkaline 
condition)  to  rush  out  into  the  blood  in  larger  quantities 
than  before,  owing  to  the  gradual  accumulation,  with 
more  and  more  severe  effects. 

Therefore  avoid  most  carefully  all  exposure  to  cold, 
especially  in  the  morning;  take  a warm  or  hot  bath, 
never  a cold  one;  when  you  do  bathe,  do  so  after 
12  noon  and  not  earlier,  unless  you  are  young  and 
vigorous  and  get  actually  warmer  after  the  bath  than 
you  were  before.  Always  clothe  very  warmly.  Avoid 
being  braced  up,  no  matter  how  brought  about;  you 
should  never  get  into  such  a state  as  to  require  bracing 
up.  The  feeling  of  the  need  for  bracing  up  is  due  to 
the  same  cause  as  that  of  fatigue — excess  of  uric  acid 
in  the  blood. 

Take  plenty  of  fat.  This  is  a point  rather  over- 
looked by  most  people,  because  they  have  got  the  idea 
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that  fats  are  “ bilious."  Fats  are  only  “ bilious  " to 
those  on  a meat  and  tea  diet;  and  the  biliousness  is 
ascribed  to  the  harmless  fat  instead  of  to  its  true  cause, 
the  uric  acid  in  the  tea  and  meat.  A person,  who  on 
ordinary  diet  ascribes  his  biliousness  to  fat,  will  find, 
when  he  has  been  on  the  Uric-Acid-Free  Diet  for  some 
time,  that  his  biliousness  will  disappear  and  that  he 
will  be  able  to  take  fat  ad  lib.  without  any  of  the  old 
evil  effects. 

Fats  are  the  great  source  of  heat  in  the  body,  there- 
fore take  more  fat  in  winter  and  cold  weather  and  less 
in  the  summer.  This,  I think,  one  almost  instinctively 
does,  for  during  hot  weather  fat  is  distasteful  and  un- 
appetizing unless  it  has  been  put  on  ice.  It  is  quite  a 
good  rule  to  increase  the  fat  in  very  cold  weather. 

The  best  fats  to  take  are  the  vegetable  fats,  such  as 
the  nut  oils  and  butters,  olive  oil  and  last  cream  and 
butter.  Margarine,  lard  and  suet  as  a rule  I do  not 
advise . The  vegetable  fats  appear  to  be  better  digested 
than  the  fats  of  animal  origin,  such  as  butter,  cream, 
etc.,  so  I should  advise  beginners,  who  have  suffered 
from  the  so-called  " fat  biliousness,"  to  begin  with  the 
nut  oils  and  nut  butters  which  have  quite  nice  flavours 
of  their  own.  Nut  vegetable  suet  in  fact  is  often  used 
by  the  meat-eater  in  place  of  ordinary  meat  suet, 
because  of  the  latter’s  nasty  rank  taste. 

Care  should  be  taken  to  see  that  the  fats  are  eaten 
quite  fresh,  and  not  in  any  way  rancid,  for  rancid  fat 
is  very  apt  to  upset  digestion.  What  is  sold  in  this 
country  as  olive  oil  is  more  often  made  from  cotton 
seed  than  from  olives,  even  a brand  with  a good  name 
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and  a high  price  is  not  above  suspicion,  for  cotton-seed 
oil  is  cheap  and  olive  oil  dear;  and  so  far  as  taste  is 
concerned  it  is  very  hard  to  distinguish  between  the 
two,  but  cotton-seed  oil  has  an  acid  rank  smell  when 
burnt,  while  olive  oil  has  a nice  aromatic  smell. 

Fat  is  an  excellent  corrective  for  constipation. 
Those  who  eat  nuts  freely  will  obtain  plenty  of  oil  from 
them ; this  is  the  best  way  to  get  a pure  fat. 


CHAPTER  V 


PERSONAL  HISTORY  AND  EXPERIENCES 

MEDICAL  HISTORY:  IMPROVED  HEALTH  AND  STRENGTH: 
PERSONAL  PREFERENCES  AS  TO  MEALS  AND  FOOD 

ON  the  assumption  that  an  ounce  of  practice  is 
worth  a pound  of  precept,  I now  propose  giving 
my  own  history  and  practical  experience  of  eighteen 
years  on  the  Uric-Acid-Free  Diet,  in  the  hope  that  they 
may  be  of  help  to  others  in  attaining  that  inestimable 
blessing,  genuine  good  health. 

It  is  by  no  means  a task  congenial  to  me  to  use 
myself  as  an  illustration.  It  is  only  at  the  urgent 
request  of  others  that  I do  so  at  all. 

I will  give  my  medical  history,  as  set  forth  in  Uric 
Acid  in  the  Clinic,  which  Dr.  Haig  has  kindly  permitted 
me  to  q^zote,  and  will  follow  this  up  with  my  own  ob- 
servations and  experiences,  with  notes  on  my  food  and 
other  matters. 

My  medical  history  is  taken  from  pp.  25-27  of  Uric 
Acid  in  the  Clinic  (J.  & A.  Churchill,  1910),  where  the 
author  says: — 


“ His  more  important  troubles  began  when  he  was 
in  his  sixteenth  year  at  Rugby  in  1894-5.  He  had  had 
migraine  for  years,  but  had  not  up  to  this  time  been 
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put  on  to  a strict  diet,  though  meat  had  been  somewhat 
cut  down.  He  had  also  been  subject  to  attacks  of 
intestinal  dyspepsia  with  fever  (often  102°)  which 
were  treated  with  a small  dose  of  calomel,  the  tempera- 
ture falling  to  normal  in  a few  hours.  He  had  occa- 
sional attacks  of  croup  and  bronchitis  as  a child,  and 
whooping-cough  at  12  years,  but  no  other  infectious 
diseases  till  he  went  to  school.  In  July  1894  he  fainted 
in  morning  chapel,  and  again  in  December  1894  he 
did  the  same  after  ‘ a run  ’ with  the  other  boys. 
After  this  second  faint  he  was  taken  to  the  sanatorium, 
where  Dr.  Dukes  examined  the  urine  and  found  albumen ; 
this,  however,  only  lasted  for  twenty-four  hours,  and 
he  was  soon  allowed  to  return  to  school  work.  This 
was  the  first  time  I had  heard  of  his  having  albumen;  I 
had  examined  his  urine  several  times  when  he  had  head- 
aches, but  found  none. 

“ When  at  home  for  the  Christmas  holidays  (January 
1895),  he  had  a bad  headache  beginning  about  noon 
on  January  13th.  In  this  his  pulse  was  70;  hands  and 
feet  cold;  face  pale  and  puffy;  second  sound  of  heart 
loud  and  occasionally  reduplicated.  He  looked,  now 
and  then,  as  if  he  might  faint.  He  sat  in  front  of  the 
hre  and  took  a little  sp.  ammon.  aromat.  Headache 
passed  off  about  4 p.m.  Urine  of  the  night  of  12th 
(before  headache)  contained  no  albumen.  Urine  passed 
during  headache,  milky  with  urates,  sp.  gr.  1030, 
acidity  7.2  cc.  of  decinormal  soda  solution,  urea  3 per 
cent.,  uric  acid  .18816  per  cent.  Relation,  uric  acid 
to  urea  1 to  16,  a large  excess.  Albumen  present 
(a  distinct  trace  with  acetic  acid  and  boiling).  Urine 
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passed  8.45  p.m.  of  the  same  day,  1024,  acid,  no 
albumen. 

“ On  January  16th  I examined  his  blood  and  found 
haemoglobin  79  per  cent.,  cells  93  per  cent.,  making  the 
blood  decimal  0.85. 

“ At  this  time  Dr.  (now  Sir)  Lauder  Brunton  kindly 
saw  him  and  suggested  that  he  should  be  kept  at  home 
for  observation  during  the  Lent  term  (which  was  done), 
and  agreed  that  he  could  not  do  better  than  try  the 
Uric-Acid-Free  Diet.  Sir  Lauder  was  inclined  to  take 
a somewhat  serious  view  of  the  matter,  as  he  had  seen 
other  schoolboys  presenting  similar  signs,  whose  cases 
had  developed  into  severe  dyspepsia  with  heart  weak- 
ness and  Bright’s  disease;  such  troubles  being,  as  we 
shall  see,  in  the  direct  line  of  progressive  and  uncured 
collaemia. 

“ He  was  then  put  on  the  Uric- Acid-Free  Diet  in 
so  far  as  it  had  at  that  time  evolved  from  my  researches, 
but  including  some  pulses,  mushrooms,  asparagus, 
etc.,  which  were  not  known  to  be  harmful  till  later  on. 

“ Weight  before  breakfast  in  clothes  8 st.  12  lbs. 
6 oz. 

“ He  went  on  well,  steadily  gaining  weight,  and  in 
April  1895  he  weighed  9 st.  6 lbs.  2 oz.,  and  his  blood 
showed  haemoglobin  84  per  cent.,  cells  98  per  cent., 
B.D.  0.85  ( i.e . the  same  as  before;  if  he  had  been 
doing  badly  on  Diet  it  would  have  fallen  off).  He  had 
only  three  headaches  during  February,  March  and 
April,  and  further  gained  weight,  being  9 st.  10  lbs.  4 oz. 
on  May  3rd.  In  the  summer  term  at  Rugby  he  un- 
fortunately got  scarlet  fever,  but  at  my  request  was  kept 
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on  a diet  of  milk  only;  he  did  well,  and  had  no  albumin- 
uria or  other  complications.  The  rest  of  the  record 
is  one  of  steady  improvement.  There  was  one  slight 
headache  in  August  1895;  in  September  the  weight 
was  9 st.  11  lbs.  8 oz.  Up  to  this  time  he  had  had 
occasional  egg  and  fish,  but  now  gave  them  up  entirely. 

“ In  the  autumn  term  he  was  allowed  to  play  foot- 
ball and  to  go  for  runs  if  he  felt  inclined  to  do  so,  and 
he  did  both  without  any  ill  effects.  He  slept  better 
on  the  new  diet  and  had  no  headaches  all  this  term. 

“ Weight  continued  to  increase  steadily,  and  in 
September  1896  was  10  st.  6 lbs.  8 ozs.  Has  practi- 
cally no  troubles  now.  There  were  two  slight  headaches 
during  the  holidays,  due  to  (1)  getting  wet  and  cold, 
and  (2)  occasional  mushrooms. 

“ The  rest  of  the  history  is  one  of  further  improve- 
ment with  only  occasional  and  quite  slight  headaches, 
never  accompanied  by  albuminuria;  and  the  improve- 
ment increased,  especially  as  pulses,  mushrooms,  and 
asparagus  were  gradually  found  to  be  harmful  and 
eliminated  from  his  diet.  The  urine  was  examined  in 
March  1897,  and  was  found  to  give  sp.  gr.  1022,  and  to 
be  free  from  albumen.  The  B.D.  also  steadily  improved, 
rising  gradually  throughout  the  ensuing  two  or  three 
years  to  0.9,  then  to  1.0,  and  even  to  1.1,  which  is 
rather  above  the  normal  standards,  so  that  I had  the 
colour  of  his  gums  copied  by  an  artist  and  used  it  as 
the  highest  colour  on  my  colour  card,  corresponding 
to  the  decimal  1.1  ( see  explanation  of  these  figures  in 
Uric  Acid,  p.  538). 

“ Apart  from  the  absence  of  headache,  faintness, 
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and  albuminuria,  the  most  marked  improvement  was 
that  in  endurance ; for  in  a few  years  the  boy  who  had 
fainted  at  school  became  a young  man  who  could  ride 
a heavy  (35  lb.)  bicycle  with  heavy  luggage  185  miles 
in  eighteen  hours  {i.e.  from  North  Wales  to  London), 
and  often  did  greater  distances  (e.g.  263  miles  in  thirty 
hours  in  1903,  half  of  which  was  against  the  wind). 

“ Practically  this  condition  of  things  has  continued, 
and  he  has  now  (1910)  been  upwards  of  fifteen  years  on 
diet.  At  Oxford,  and  subsequently  in  the  army,  he 
astonished  many  by  the  strength  and  endurance  he 
displayed.  At  Oxford  he  won  several  college  rowing 
prizes,  and  would,  I believe,  have  been  in  one  of  the 
college  boats,  but  that  it  was  feared  that  his  diet  would 
demoralize  that  of  the  rest  of  the  crew." 

In  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word  I was  considered 
to  be  an  average  healthy  child  (though  I now  see  that 
I was  nothing  of  the  sort,  judging  by  uric-acid-free 
standards),  until  albumen  was  discovered  in  my  urine. 
Yet  all  I had  suffered  from,  on  the  surface,  were  head- 
aches, bilious  attacks,  colds,  etc.  etc.,  all,  one  might  say, 
the  sine  qua  non  of  modern  good  health. 

I did  not  go  on  to  diet  of  my  own  free  will ; far  from 
it,  for  I was  very  fond  of  meat  and  used  to  eat  a quantity 
of  it,  but  Sir  T.  Lauder  Brunton,  I remember,  showed 
me  pretty  clearly  that  Diet  was  practically  my  only 
chance  of  ever  being  able  to  do  anything.  So  I had 
to  give  way,  though  I cannot  say  that  I believed  Sir 
Lauder  then,  and  only  thought  he  was  trying  to  frighten 
me.  My  greater  knowledge  now  shows  me  how  very 
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near  the  truth  he  was,  for  I have  seen  more  than  a few 
cases  with  histories  very  similar  to  my  own  who  have 
now  the  well-marked  signs  and  symptoms  of  long- 
standing Bright's  disease.  Anyway,  the  gradual  im- 
provement in  my  health  after  giving  up  meat,  etc.,  and 
the  fact  of  the  permanence  of  the  improvement,  has 
never  given  me  cause  to  regret  my  change  of  diet.  The 
attainment  of  genuine  good  health,  not  the  modern 
hollow  sham,  is  well  worth  any  sacrifice.  I have  to 
thank  Sir  T.  Lauder  Brunton  for  thus  opening  my  eyes 
to  the  facts,  for  one  naturally  takes  a warning  from  a 
comparative  stranger  as  much  more  serious  than  the 
same  warning  from  one’s  own  people,  especiallv  when 
one  is  still  a child. 

Since  being  on  Diet  I have  had  only  one  serious 
illness,  namely  typhoid  fever  when  I was  in  Egypt  in 
1901-02;  I recovered  from  this  very  well,  and  have 
been  none  the  worse  for  it,  as  shown  by  the  fact  that 
I have  done  most  of  my  long-distance  riding  since. 

I stand  just  over  six  feet  in  my  stockinged  feet, 
and  my  normal  weight  stripped  varies  from  10  st.  10  lbs. 
to  11  st.  and  over,  in  accordance  with  my  condition  of 
training  or  otherwise.  My  general  healthy  appearance 
has  been  the  means  of  inducing  others  to  adopt  the  Diet 
in  the  hope  of  doing  likewise. 

I do  not  smoke.  I used  to  smoke  at  Oxford  to  the 
extent  of  4-5  pipes  or  more  a day,  and  enjoyed  it  too; 
I used  to  say  it  cleared  my  head.  But  Diet  in  those 
days  was  not  so  perfect  as  it  is  now,  so  there  was  more 
call  for  stimulation.  As  Diet  became  more  uric-acid- 
free  I gradually  lost  all  taste  for  smoking  and  gave 
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up  altogether,  for  smoking  is  simply  a form  of  stimu- 
lation. This  last  fact  explains  the  great  increase  in 
smoking,  in  common  with  all  other  forms  of  stimula- 
tion, at  the  present  day.  The  increase  of  amiability 
and  the  relief  from  depression  as  the  result  of  smoking 
is  very  marked  in  many  meat-eaters. 

I am  not  a teetotaller,  but  I do  not  like  alcohol  in 
any  form  and  only  take  it  very  occasionally  to  keep  a 
friend  company.  The  loss  of  taste  for  alcohol  after 
being  on  Diet  for  some  time  has  often  been  remarked  on 
by  those  who  liked  alcohol  before  changing  their  diet. 
But  the  absence  of  uric  acid  from  their  food  has  de- 
creased the  call  for  stimulant,  and  so  they  have  gradu- 
ally, almost  imperceptibly,  left  it  off.  This  same 
reason  explains  the  loss  of  pleasure  in  smoking  after 
being  on  Diet  some  time. 

With  regard  to  my  own  personal  experiences  in 
strength  and  power  of  endurance,  I do  not  wish  in  any 
way  to  appear  boastful,  for  I regard  myself  as  being 
fairly  average  in  these  respects.  But  what  I wish  to 
emphasize  is  the  fact  that  I was  a weakly  child  with 
all  the  signs  and  symptoms  of  Bright's  disease  in  its 
early  stages,  my  heart  was  dilated,  I fainted  several 
times,  and  I was  always  cursed  with  “ minor  ailments  " 
of  one  kind  or  another,  yet  in  view  of  all  these  constitu- 
tional handicaps  in  early  life  that  I should  be  able 
later  on  to  develop  such  powers  of  endurance,  as  I now 
have,  speaks  volumes  for  the  good  Diet  has  done  me. 
That  my  heart  after  such  unfavourable  beginnings 
should  have  been  so  improved  by  Diet  as  to  enable  me 
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to  do  over  260  miles  on  a bicycle  at  a stretch  in  30 
hours  is  a pretty  good  testimony  of  the  benefits  Diet 
has  conferred  on  me.  But  I do  not  imply  that  260 
miles  is  anything  much  in  itself  as  a test  of  endurance 
for  one  who  had  been  blessed  with  a stronger  constitu- 
tion to  begin  with.  I have  often  exceeded  the  200 
miles  at  a stretch  and  think  nothing  of  doing  100  miles 
without  any  previous  training.  Forty  miles  is  my 
present  record  for  walking,  and  then  I could  have  gone 
much  farther  but  for  getting  footsore.  I have  never 
reached  the  absolute  limit  of  my  endurance,  though  I 
have  often  tried  to  do  so  on  a bicycle.  Stiffness  after 
severe  exercise  is  unknown.  When  I took  up  boxing 
it  used  to  be  remarked  what  a good  “ wind  ” I had, 
better  than  my  instructor,  a young  army  sergeant. 

While  on  the  subject  of  personal  experiences,  I 
may  as  well  mention  other  benefits  that  I have  obtained 
from  Diet,  many  of  them  but  little  things.  Still  it  is 
the  “ little  things  ” that  count  in  life.  My  sleep  has 
improved  very  much  on  Diet.  I did  not  suffer  from 
insomnia  before,  but  I often  used  to  wake  in  the  small 
hours  of  the  morning,  the  cause,  as  I now  know,  being 
high  blood  pressure.  This  has  quite  disappeared  and 
has  been  exchanged  for  ability  to  go  to  sleep  as  soon 
as  my  head  touches  the  pillow;  my  wife  has  often 
remarked  how  very  quickly  I seem  to  go  to  sleep. 
Another  small  point  is  that  my  skin  heals  up  after  cuts, 
abrasions,  etc.,  so  very  much  quicker  than  it  used  to. 
On  Meat  Diet  I was  rather  a sluggish  healer  and  often 
experienced  suppuration  from  unhealed  cuts  becoming 
infected ; this  kind  of  trouble  has  now  quite  disappeared, 
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showing  how  the  skin  circulation  has  improved.  The 
importance  of  this  last  point  for  those  who  have  to 
undergo  surgical  operations  is  of  course  very  great. 
Surgeons  have  noticed,  when  anyone  on  Uric-Acid- 
Free  Diet  has  been  operated  on,  how  very  much  quicker 
and  cleaner  the  wound  has  healed  than  in  the  case  of 
the  usual  patient. 

Another  small  point  is,  that  since  I have  been  on 
Diet  I have  not  been  bothered  by  the  unwelcome  atten- 
tions of  the  flea,  the  midge,  the  mosquito  and  others  of 
the  kind.  While  on  Meat  Diet  I was  continually  being 
bitten  all  over,  but  now  I hardly  suffer  at  all  in  this 
way,  unless  it  be  from  a more  than  usually  virulent 
specimen,  but  even  so  the  bites  are  few  in  number  in- 
stead of  scores  as  they  would  have  been  in  old  days. 
Whether  it  is  that  I am  bitten  and  that  the  bites  do 
not  seem  to  have  any  effect  on  me,  or  whether  I am 
actually  not  bitten  at  all,  I cannot  say  for  certain,  but 
I am  rather  inclined  to  think  it  is  the  former.  I noticed 
this  comparative  immunity  to  the  bites  of  insects  more 
particularly  when  I have  been  in  Egypt,  where  my 
friends  seemed  to  suffer  much  more  in  this  respect  than 
I did,  for  when  they  had  masses  of  bites  I had  scarcely 
any. 

This  is  common  experience  amongst  those  on  the 
Uric-Acid-Free  Diet  (see  Uric  Acid,  pp.  492-4  and  632), 
and  explains  part  of  the  immunity  of  those  on  Diet  from 
malaria  without  quinine  or  mosquito  nets,  the  other 
part  being  due  to  the  fact  that  the  worst  complications 
of  malaria  are  the  results  of  uric  acid  in  the  blood. 

Constipation  is  another  of  the  “ minor  ailments  ” 
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that  I am  thankful  to  say  the  Uric-Acid-Free  Diet  has 
completely  freed  me  from,  for  on  the  ordinary  diet  I 
was  in  constant  trouble  with  my  bowels,  often  missing 
a day  or  two,  with  almost  incessant  straining  at  stool 
with  all  its  attendant  miseries. 

My  temper  certainly  has  been  improved  by  being 
on  Uric- Acid-Free  Diet.  This  improvement  in  temper 
has  been  noticed  in  many  other  cases.  It  is  a small 
point,  of  more  importance  to  one’s  friends  perhaps 
than  to  oneself!  The  meat-eater’s  temper  is  always 
worse  in  the  morning  because  of  the  excess  of  uric  acid 
in  the  blood;  so  many  are  “ not  nice  before  12!  ” and 
breakfast  is  notorious  as  the  most  unsociable  meal  of 
the  day. 

Getting  out  of  bed  in  the  morning  has  no  terrors 
for  me  and  I find  the  morning  the  best  time  for  work, 
rather  the  reverse  of  my  experiences  when  on  ordinary 
diet,  when  inability  to  concentrate  one’s  mind  seemed 
to  be  the  chief  trouble. 

As  my  own  experience  of  upwards  of  18  years  on 
the  Uric- Acid-Free  Diet  is  such  an  utter  refutation  of  a 
criticism  advanced  against  the  “ purin-free  ” diet  by 
Dr.  Robert  Hutchison,  I will  refer  to  the  matter  here 
as  well  as  in  the  chapter  “ Replies  to  Some  Common 
Queries  and  Criticisms.”  Dr.  Hutchison  says  on  p. 
552  of  the  third  edition  of  his  Food  and  Dietetics  : — 

“ It  is  not  often  advisable  to  continue  the  purin-free 
diet  for  long  in  its  strict  form,  as  otherwise 
digestive  troubles  and  impairment  of  the  general 
health  are  apt  to  result,” 
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From  my  own  personal  experience  I can  say  that 
there  is  no  foundation  whatever  for  the  above  state- 
ment. Surely  18  years  should  be  long  enough  for  any 
“ digestive  troubles  and  impairment  of  the  general 
health  ” to  show  themselves,  if  they  ever  mean  to.  I 
have  never  met  with  or  heard  of  a patient  on  the  Uric- 
Acid-Free  Diet  suffering  in  this  manner  unless  he  has 
been  breaking  one  or  more  of  the  essential  rules  of  Diet. 
Of  course  if  people  will  do  things  in  the  wrong  way,  one 
cannot  be  surprised  at  any  trouble,  such  as  is  mentioned 
above.  According  to  the  above,  the  stricter  the  Diet 
is  the  more  likelihood  there  is  of  these  troubles  happen- 
ing* yet  my  health  is  above  the  average  and  my  digestion 
could  hardly  be  better,  although  I have  always  been 
very  strict  about  keeping  to  the  Diet  closely,  for  the 
closer  I follow  Diet  the  better  my  health  is ; apparently 
the  very  reverse  of  Dr.  Hutchison’s  experience.  After 
all,  the  Uric- Acid-Free  Diet  has  rescued  me  from  the 
clutches  of  Bright’s  disease,  a fact  I did  not  realize  at 
the  time,  though  I fully  realized  it  when  I had  some 
knowledge  of  medicine.  I changed  my  diet  in  the  days 
of  my  boyhood,  when  of  course  I was  ignorant  of 
physiology  and  pathology.  The  more  I learn  of  these 
sciences  the  more  I marvel  at  what  the  Uric-Acid-Free 
Diet  has  done  for  me.  I have  gone  through  the  ordinary 
routine  of  medical  education,  and  have  seen  the  treat- 
ment adopted  for  certain  conditions  in  ordinary  con- 
ventional practice;  I have  been  able  to  compare  the 
conventional  treatment  with  that  of  Dr.  Haig  for  the 
same  condition,  to  the  infinite  advantage  of  the  latter. 
Many  obscure  points,  whose  pathology  and  treatment 
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alike  seemed  to  me  to  be  inexplicable,  have  been  ex- 
plained in  quite  another  manner  by  the  uric-acid 
theories.  What  is  more,  these  theories  have  been 
borne  out  and  confirmed  in  practice. 

I live  on  two  meals  a day  for  several  reasons:  (i) 

I find  that  I am  fitter,  my  appetite  is  better  and  my 
food  better  absorbed.  I always  felt  very  fit  on  the 
Uric-Acid-Free  Diet  with  three  meals  a day,  but  with 
two  meals  I feel  even  fitter,  although  it  is  rather  like 
gilding  refined  gold.  My  appetite  is  certainly  keener 
and  I enjoy  my  food  more  than  on  three  meals  a day, 
for  breakfast  always  seems  to  take  the  edge  off  my 
appetite  for  lunch.  (2)  It  is  very  convenient  and  saves 
time.  (3)  On  two  meals  a day  I find  that  I can,  if 
need  be,  last  much  longer  without  food  without  feeling 
in  the  least  weak  or  frantically  hungry.  As  an  instance 
of  this,  I was  at  the  last  Motor  Show  at  Olympia  just 
after  10  a.m.,  and  I was  so  interested  in  the  exhibits 
that  I never  noticed  the  passage  of  time  till  I over- 
heard someone  saying  it  was  just  5 p.m. ; even  then  I 
did  not  bother  about  food,  but  went  on  till  the  Show 
closed  at  10  p.m.  I had  no  food  at  all  that  day  till 
nearly  n p.m.;  at  5 p.m.  when  I thought  about  it 
I was  hungry,  but  there  was  no  overpowering  desire 
for  food  and  no  feeling  of  emptiness  or  weakness,  for 
my  interest  in  the  Show  soon  drove  all  thought  of  food 
out  of  my  mind.  It  is  very  convenient  to  be  able  to 
do  this,  and  I have  often  made  use  of  it  when  the 
necessity  arose.  It  seems  to  astonish  most  people  that 
I can  go  without  food  for  so  long  and  yet  be  able  to 
carry  on  as  usual.  It  is  most  useful  to  know  that  one 
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can  do  this  without  any  trouble,  and  I attribute  the 
ability  to  do  so  entirely  to  the  Uric- Acid-Free  Diet  and 
to  two  meals  a day.  I ordinarily  take  my  meals  at 
1 p.rri.  and  8 p.m.  People  often  wonder  how  I 
manage  to  last  from  dinner  the  night  before  till  1 
or  even  1.30  p.m.  next  day.  They  say  if  they  were  to 
try  such  a thing  that  they  would  feel  slack,  empty  and 
unable  to  do  anything;  yet  so  far  from  this  being  so 
in  my  case  I often,  when  in  the  country,  have  done  over 
60  miles  on  a bicycle  in  the  morning,  and  come  in  for 
my  first  meal  of  the  day  about  1.30  p.m.  feeling  much  as 
usual  except  that  my  appetite  is  rather  keener.  Start- 
ing out  in  the  morning  on  a ride  of  150  miles  or  more,  I 
always  prefer  to  start  without  food  and  ride  till  I get  a 
keen  appetite  before  taking  food,  for  I travel  faster, 
go  further  and  with  less  fatigue  than  if  I stait  an  hour 
or  more  after  a meal.  When  starting  out  for  an  all- 
day trip  by  motor  or  by  any  means  that  does  not  entail 
much  exertion,  I always  take  my  first  meal  in  the  morn- 
ing before  I start;  in  this  way  I save  the  time  spent 
over  lunch  and  so  get  further  in  the  same  time  by  con- 
tinuing straight  on. 

My  typical  day’s  food  is  as  follows : — 

First  meal  at  1.30  p.m.  grs.  of  albumen 


4 whites  of  egg 

. 240 

6 oz.  potato  and  vegetable 

. 48 

i£  oz.  cheese  .... 

. 210 

2 oz.  bread  .... 

. 68 

Curd  from  1 pint  of  milk 

. 230 

3 oz.  fruit  .... 

. 24 

Carry  forward, 

. 820 
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grs.  of  albumen 
Brought  forward,  . 820 
J pint  of  milk  ....  131 

95i 

Second  meal  at  8 p.m. 

4 oz.  of  some  cereal  dish  made  with 


cheese  or  milk  . . .136 

6 oz.  potato  and  vegetable  . . 48 

Curd  from  1 pint  of  milk  . . 230 

3 oz.  fruit  .....  24 

J pint  of  milk  ....  131 


569 

Daily  total — 1520  grs.  of  albumen. 

I have  not  made  any  allowance  in  the  above  tables 
for  vegetables,  other  than  potatoes,  or  for  fruit,  other 
than  bananas  and  dried  fruit,  as  I do  not  regard  their 
proteid  value  as  worth  considering  ( see  p.  30).  Of 
these  more  or  less  valueless  (from  the  proteid  point  of 
view)  vegetables  and  fruits  I consume  a pound  or  more 
during  the  day.  Butter  I am  very  fond  of  and  eat  it 
largely  at  both  meals. 

Taking  my  weight  as  11  st.  I require  by  Rule 
(see  p.  196)  1540  grs.  of  albumen  every  day,  so  that, 
including  everything  that  I eat,  I am  feeding  well  up 
to  the  required  mark. 

It  should  be  noted  that  1172  grs.  of  my  proteid  is 
obtained  from  the  “ A ” foods  (see  Rule  I.,  p.  50).  I 
conform  with  Rule  II.  (see  p.  51)  by  commencing  my 
first  meal  with  the  cheese,  following  it  with  the  white 
of  egg,  always  taking  care  that  I have  eaten  all  the 
“ A ” foods  before  I let  myself  go  to  any  extent  on  the 
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fruit  and  vegetables.  The  milk  I always  take  at  the 
very  end  of  the  meal.  I also  take  very  little  bread. 

I by  no  means  regard  the  hours  for  my  meals  as 
the  correct  ones,  for  it  is  only  the  exigencies  of  my  work 
that  compel  me  to  have  my  meals  at  these  hours — 
12  noon  and  7 p.m.  would  be  much  better. 


CHAPTER  VI 


REPLIES  TO  SOME  COMMON  QUESTIONS 
AND  CRITICISMS 

PREVENTION  BETTER  THAN  CURE : SOME  IMPORTANT 

statistics:  what  is  good  health:  strength 
without  meat:  replies  to  comments 

Need  I change  my  diet  if  I am  perfectly  healthy 
on  my  present  diet?  ” 

This  is  a question  that  one  is  often  asked,  more 
especially  by  those  who  still  have  youth  and  apparent 
health  on  their  side. 

This  question  is  best  answered  in  two  parts:— 

(i)  Prevention  is  better  than  cure. 

(2)  Is  the  perfection  of  your  health  beyond  all 
question  ? A searching  inquiry  usually  casts 
some  doubt  on  the  subject. 

I will  now  proceed  to  explain  the  significance  of  (1). 

With  this  object  I will  give  a few  figures  from  the 

73rd  Annual  Report  of  the  Registrar-General  for  the 

year  1910,  which  is  the  last  published  at  the  time  of 

writing.  These  figures  show  that  (1)  a large  number 

of  the  deaths  are  due  to  diseases  which  are  prevented 

by  the  Uric-Acid-Free  Diet ; (2)  many  of  these  same 

diseases,  with  but  very  few  exceptions,  are  slowly  but 

surely  increasing  their  respective  death-rates.  I do 
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not  wish  to  lay  any  special  stress  on  the  figures  them- 
selves; I regard  them  merely  as  straws  showing  which 
way  the  wind  is  blowing. 

The  figures  taken  for  purposes  of  comparison  are 
those  given  for  the  years  1901  and  1910.  First  I will 
give  the  general  birth  and  death  rates  for  the  two  years 
in  question.  I give  these  in  the  form  of  the  rates  per 
million,  instead  of  the  more  usual  rates  per  thousand, 
simply  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  comparison  easier 
between  these  figures  and  the  figures  I give  a little 
further  on,  which  are  on  the  per  million  basis. 

1901  1910 

General  birth-rate  per  million  living  28,500  25,100 

General  death-rate  per  million  living  16,900  13,500 

Decrease  in  the  birth-rate  during  these  ten  years  is  3,400  per 
million  living. 

Decrease  in  tlie  death-rate  during  these  ten  years  is  3,400  per 
million  living. 

Hence  the  decrease  in  the  death-rate  is  practically 
exactly  balanced  by  the  decrease  in  the  birth-rate. 
But,  as  a matter  of  fact,  the  birth  and  death  rates  are 
rising  and  falling  more  or  less  together  all  over  the  world, 
so  it  is  no  isolated  fact  that  this  same  process  should  be 
going  on  here.  If  we  here  take  the  credit  for  a falling 
death-rate  which  is  accompanied  by  a falling  birth-rate, 
are  the  Canadians  in  Ontario  to  take  credit  for  a rising 
birth-rate  accompanied  by  a rising  death-rate?  We 
and  the  Canadians  cannot  claim  credit  for  exactly 
opposite  conditions.  Medicine,  hygiene  and  sanita- 
tion have  made  advances  all  over  the  world,  but  logically 
they  cannot  take  the  credit  for  the  fall  in  the  death- 
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rate  here  as  well  as  for  the  rise  in  the  birth-rate  in 
Ontario,  taking  into  consideration  the  other  respective 
conditions.  A rising  birth-rate  must  be  discounted 
by  a rising  death-rate,  so  also  should  a falling  death- 
rate  be  discounted  by  a falling  birth-rate.  Taking  this 
into  consideration,  it  seems  in  this  country  as  though 
the  advance  in  the  scientific  treatment  of  disease  gener- 
ally together  with  the  better  hygiene  and  improved 
sanitation,  to  which  so  much  credit  for  the  falling 
death-rate  has  been  ascribed,  have  had  little  or  no  effect 
on  the  general  death-rate.  Surely  a grave  state  of 
affairs!  This,  of  course,  does  not  mean  that  medical 
science  has  made  no  progress  at  all  in  the  treatment 
of  every  disease,  but  that  the  great  advance  that  has 
been  made  in  the  treatment  of  certain  diseases  ( e.g . 
tuberculosis,  the  death-rate  of  which  per  million  living 
in  1901  was  1807,  whereas  in  1910  the  rate  had  been 
reduced  to  1434)  practically  has  been  balanced  by  the 
increase  in  the  death-rate  due  among  others  to  the 
diseases  caused  by  food  poisoning.  This  fact  has  been 
overlooked,  owing  to  it  being  concealed  by  the  falling 
death-rate,  which  naturally  at  first  sight  would  be 
attributed  to  the  advances  in  medicine,  hygiene  and 
sanitation.  It  is  only  on  looking  into  the  matter  more 
closely  that  it  is  discovered  that  the  falling  death-rate 
is  discounted  very  largely  by  the  falling  birth-rate. 

The  group  of  diseases  caused  by  food  poisoning  (in 
other  words,  uric  acid)  has  received  at  the  hands  of 
the  profession  no  generally-accepted  treatment  that 
really  goes  to  the  root  of  matters.  All  that  has  been 
done  consists  of  the  tentative  treatment  of  symptoms, 
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a method  that  cannot  produce  permanent  improvement, 
seeing  that  the  cause  remains  untreated.  Therefore 
the  death-rate  due  to  the  food-poison  group  is  either 
unaffected  or  else  slowly  increases  because  the  cause 
remains  untreated. 

In  order  to  demonstrate  that  the  death-rates  due 
to  some  of  the  diseases  that  are  caused  by  uric  acid  are 
increasing  on  the  average,  I give  a table  showing  the 
death-rate  per  million  living  due  to  some  of  the  diseases 
that  are  caused  mainly  by  errors  in  feeding.  In  this 
table  I give  the  death-rates  for  the  year  1891,  as  well 
as  those  for  the  years  1901  and  1910,  so  that,  in  cases 
where  there  might  be  doubt  as  to  whether  the  death- 
rate  was  falling  or  rising,  the  figures  for  1891  might  serve 
as  an  indication. 


Death-rate  per  million  living 

1891 

1901 

1910 

due  to: 

Broncho-Pneumonia 

— 

460 

490  (inc.) 

Cancer 

692 

842 

967  » 

Anaemia 

54 

59 

68  , 

Diabetes 

66 

9i 

no  „ 

Heart  disease  due  to 

rheumatism 

34i 

403 

0 

00 

Apoplexy 

908 

734 

706  (dec.) 

Bright’s  disease 

353 

39° 

389  (inc.) 

Suicide 

85 

96 

100  „ 

Prior  to  the  year  1901,  broncho-pneumonia  was  not 
differentiated  from  pneumonia,  so  its  death-rate  in 
1891  cannot  be  given. 


Those  who  would  argue  that  the  diet  factor  has  little 
or  nothing  to  do  with  the  causation  of  the  above  diseases, 
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I must  refer  to  Dr.  Alexander  Haig’s  standard  work, 
Uric  Acid  as  a Factor  in  the  Causation  of  Disease , 
7th  Ed.,  J.  & A.  Churchill.  A fact  that  is  not 
without  significance  is  the  close  connection  that  the 
incidence  of  cancer  bears  to  wealth  and  the  resultant 
high  rate  of  living  combined  with  excessive  tea  and 
stimulant-taking.  The  richest  parishes  in  London 
have  the  highest  cancer  death-rates.  Similarly  those 
towns  with  the  largest  proportion  of  the  well-to-do 
classes  have  a higher  cancer  death-rate  than  the  towns 
with  a poorer  population.  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
possess  an  unenviable  record  in  this  respect.  It  cannot 
be  denied  that  in  countries  where  the  consumption  of 
meat,  tea  and  beer  is  small,  there  the  cancer  death-rate 
will  be  found  to  be  low  also.  Further  information  on 
this  most  interesting  subject  will  be  found  in  the  Hon. 
Rollo  Russell’s  most  instructive  book.  Preventable 
Cancer , Longmans,  Green  & Co.,  also  in  an  article  on  the 
“ Relation  of  Cancer  to  Gout  and  Rheumatism,”  by  Dr. 
Alexander  Haig  in  the  National  Review  for  January 
1912  (since  reprinted  and  obtainable  from  Bale,  London). 

To  enter  into  the  pathology  of  cancer  and  of  the 
diseases  mentioned  above,  or  to  discuss  the  various 
theories  and  arguments,  is  outside  the  scope  of  this  book. 

On  looking  at  the  above  eight  diseases  in  the  light 
thrown  on  them  by  Table  42,  p.  90  of  the  Registrar- 
General’s  Report,  I find  that  one  quarter  of  the  total 
death-rate  per  million  (from  all  causes)  was  due  to 
these  eight  diseases. 

As  a matter  of  some  interest  for  comparison  with 
the  statistics  given  above,  I append  some  figures  show- 
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ing  the  consumption  of  the  chief  poisonous  foodstuffs 
per  head  of  the  population,  taken  from  the  Statistical 
Abstract  for  the  United  Kingdom. 


Meat,  lbs. 
Tea 

Coffee*  ' 

1882 

14.18 

4.69 

1891 

27.24 

5-36 

1901 

58.8 

6.16 

1911 

55-65 

6.48 

Cocoa 

Chocolate, 

- lbs. 

1.23 

i-33 

I.96 

2.22 

I am  glad  to  see  that  the  consumption  of  meat 
is  inclined  to  fall  of  late  years,  but  unfortunately  the 
increase  in  tea  alone  more  than  balances  it,  so  far  as 
uric  acid  is  concerned.  For  while  meat  contains  8 grs. 
of  uric  acid  to  the  pound,  tea  contains  175  grs.  of 
uric  acid  to  the  pound;  roughly,  a cup  of  tea  contains 
as  much  as  oz.  of  meat  (Uric  Acid , 7th  Ed., 
p.  796).  Thus  the  diminished  consumption  of  meat 
means  25  grs.  less  uric  acid,  but  the  increase  in  tea 
accounts  for  an  extra  56  grs.  of  uric  acid. 

In  his  introduction  to  the  Annual  Report  for  1910, 
the  Registrar-General  says:  “ The  aggregate  death-rate 
from  cancer  reached  its  highest  point  in  1910,  but  it  is 
worthy  of  remark  that  this  increase  was  confined  to 
the  mortality  of  males,  the  death-rate  of  females  having 
shown  a slight  decline.’ ’ With  reference  to  this 
observation,' it  is  a well-known  fact  that  of  late  years 
men  have  taken  too  kindly  to  afternoon  tea  and  con- 
sume more  tea  and  coffee  than  they  used  to  a few  years 
ago.  It  is  a somewhat  significant  fact  that  the  increase 

* Taking  coffee  separately,  there  has  been  a fall  since  1882. 
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of  tea-drinking  among  men  should  be  accompanied  by 
an  increase  of  cancer. 

Taking  into  consideration  the  facts  and  figures 
discussed  above,  together  with  the  fact  that  uric  acid 
is  the  partial,  if  not  the  entire,  cause  of  many  other 
diseases  as  well,  it  can  be  said  in  truth  that  “ Prevention 
is  better  than  cure”;  and  the  sooner  prevention  is 
taken  in  hand  the  better.  There  is  a crying  and  urgent 
need  for  it. 

I will  now  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  second 
part  of  my  reply  to  the  question,  “Need  I change  my 
diet  if  I am  perfectly  healthy  on  my  present  diet?  ” 

To  those  who  consider  that  they  are  perfectly 
healthy  on  ordinary  diet,  and  there  is  therefore  no  need 
for  them  to  change  their  diet,  I would  reply  that  they 
do  not  really  know  what  genuine  good  health  is.  The 
modern  standard  of  health  is  at  best  but  a low  one. 
On  cross-examining  one  of  these  self-styled  “ perfectly 
healthy  ” persons  you  will  discover,  that  is  if  he  be 
truthful,  that  such  minor  (to  his  idea)  ailments  as  con- 
stipation, headaches,  colds,  dyspepsia,  biliousness, 
etc.,  in  no  way  detract  from  the  flawlessness  of  his  per- 
fect health.  How  could  the  army  of  patent-medicine 
venders  flourish,  were  not  the  public  demanding  some 
nostrum  or  other  in  a vain  endeavour  to  improve  their 
health.  The  huge  increase  of  patent  medicines  has 
been  synchronous  with  the  deterioration  of  health  and 
the  increase  of  disease.  Ask  a woman  a somewhat 
similar  question  about  her  vaunted  good  health  and 
you  will  very  likely  find  that  she  has  some  trouble  at 
her  periods  as  well  as  many  other  minor  ailments. 
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That  the  natural  process  of  child-bearing  should  be 
attended  with  the  amount  of  suffering  and  risk  that  is 
heard  of  nowadays  surely  shows  that  a screw  must  be 
loose  somewhere;  in  vegetarian  countries  labour  is  a 
physiological  process  instead  of  the  pathological  one 
it  is  in  this  country.  Some  people  after  vigorous 
exercise,  such  as  hunting,  become  so  stiff  as  to  be 
scarcely  able  to  move,  yet  they  are  generally  considered 
as  being  perfectly  healthy. 

The  fact  that  this  state  of  affairs  can  be  and  actually 
is  conceded  by  general  opinion  to  be  perfect  health  is  in 
itself  proof  that  the  modern  standard  of  good  health 
is  a poor  one.  If  you  remark  that  such  “ minor  ail- 
ments ” hardly  constitute  perfect  health,  the  reply  so 
often  is,  “ Oh,  but  everybody  has  these  some  time  or 
other!  ” 

The  lowering  of  the  general  health  is  continually 
being  ascribed  to  the  “ wear  and  tear  of  modern  life!  ” 
Every  reason  but  the  true  one!  Did  people  live  on 
the  correct  diet,  the  so-called  “ wear  and  tear  of  modern 
life  ” would  not  affect  them  at  all. 

A person  living  on  the  Uric- Acid-Free  Diet  always 
has  a better  blood  colour  than  a similar  person  on 
ordinary  diet,  and  the  blood  colour  may  be  taken  as  the 
index  of  good  health,  for  the  blood  colour  always  varies 
directly  with  the  state  of  the  general  health.  In  taking 
the  blood  colour  of  any  person  you  must  not  go  by  the 
colour  of  the  cheeks  or  lips,  as  the  colour  there  is  often 
fictitious,  owing  to  the  natural,  or  maybe  unnatural, 
pigment  deposited  there.  The  true  blood  colour  must 
be  estimated  by  means  of  the  colour  card  (obtainable 
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of  Bale,  Sons  & Danielsson)  from  the  colour  of  the 
normal  healthy  gums,  the  inside  of  the  eyelids  and  the 
inner  side  of  the  lips.  A girl,  who  is  suffering  from 
anaemia,  often  has  quite  a brilliant  colour  in  her  cheeks 
and  would  be  classed  by  the  ignorant  as  having  a good 
blood  colour,  whereas  the  true  state  of  the  blood  colour 
would  be  shown  by  the  pallor  of  the  gums,  etc. 

How  many  individuals  of  the  well-to-do  classes  that 
one  sees  every  day  can  be  said  to  be  really  healthy? 
To  the  discerning  eye  very  few  indeed.  Many  of  them, 
Tis  true,  would  pass  for  insurance,  but  then  the  organic 
disease  has  not  shown  its  presence  except  in  the  form 
of  " minor  ailments/'  such  as  headache,  etc.,  which 
unfortunately  modem  medicine  takes  no  account  of, 
for  nobody  regards  headache  or  bilious  attacks  as  of 
any  real  significance ; whereas  these  symptoms  are  often 
but  the  forerunners  of  Bright’s  disease,  which  is  in 
itself  the  commonest  cause  of  apoplexy  and  accounted 
for  no  fewer  than  25,270  deaths  in  1910.  One  cannot 
say  of  the  well-to-do  classes,  as  one  can  of  the  poorer 
classes,  that  the  apparent  ill-health  is  due  to  lack  of 
sufficient  nourishment;  is  it  not  rather  the  very  re- 
verse— overfeeding,  and  overfeeding  on  the  most  in- 
jurious foods.  Just  glance  at  the  modern  menu  at, 
say  the  Savoy,  or  the  Ritz,  and  it  will  be  seen  to  be  a 
selection  of  those  foods  that  contain  most  of  the  poison- 
ous products  that  it  is  the  endeavour  of  the  Uric- Acid- 
Free  Diet  to  eliminate;  there  is  hardly  a single  dish 
that  is  not  full  of  uric  acid  or  its  allies. 

With  regard  to  “ minor  ailments,"  I will  give  a few 
instructive  quotations  from  Professor  Irving  Fisher’s 
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Report  on  National  Vitality  (Washington  Government 
Printing  Office,  1909,  pp.  4 and  38-39).  “ Minor  ail- 

ments are  far  more  common  than  most  people  realize.” 
They  are  often  carefully-guarded  secrets.  The  in- 
dividual often  only  knows  his  own  physical  troubles, 
but  is  unaware  that  almost  every  person  about  him 
has  such  troubles  also.  Once  you  penetrate  beneath 
conventional  acquaintance  there  will  almost  invari- 
ably be  found  some  functional  impairment  of  the 
heart,  liver,  kidneys  or  bladder;  or  dyspepsia,  gastritis, 
jaundice,  gall-stones,  constipation,  diarrhoea;  or  in- 
somnia, neurasthenia,  nervousness,  neuritis,  neuralgia, 
sick  headache;  or  tonsillitis,  bronchitis,  hay  fever, 
skin  eruption,  catarrh,  grip,  colds,  sore  throat;  or' 
rheumatism,  lumbago,  gout,  obesity,”  etc.  etc.  (Every 
one  of  these  is  preventable  by  the  Uric-Acid-Free  Diet.) 

“ These  deserve  more  attention  than  they  have  hitherto 
received,  because  they  are  the  gateway  to  more  serious 
troubles.”  “ If  what  seem  to  be  ‘ mere  colds  ’ were 
less  commonly  neglected,  tuberculosis  would  be  more 
often  caught  m its  incipiency,  and  pneumonia  and 
diphtheria  would  often  be  prevented/'  “ If  the  first 
twinges  of  rheumatic  pains  were  heeded,  gout  and 

the  dreaded  arthritis  deformans  would  lose  most  of 
their  terrors." 

The  American  neurasthenia,  widespread  and  subtle, 
Has  its  grip  on  thousands  of  men  and  women,  driving 

. em  fr0“  home  and  affairs  annually  to  sanatoria  or 
/arious  ealth  resorts,  and  so  breaking  down  their 
■iverage  vitality  as  to  render  them  much  more  liable 
>:o  serious  sickness  and  death.  This  the  most  widely- 
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prevalent  of  all  nervous  disorders  in  this  country, 

seems  to  be  on  the  increase. 

“ As  to  the  extent  to  which  minor  ailments  exist 

no  statistics  are  available.  Dr.  Castle  of  Cincinnati, 
estimates,  from  an  experience  of  many  years  in  the 
medical  supervision  of  institution  employees  and  general 
practice,  that  there  is  an  average  of  at  least  three  days’ 
time  lost  annually  for  each  person  in  the  population 
because  of  minor  ailments.  Similarly  Dr.  J.  F.  Morse, 
of  the  Battle  Creek  Sanatorium,  who  has  had  a long 
experience  in  dealing  with  a large  number  of  cases, 
estimates  that  the  average  ‘well  man’  loses  on  an 
average  five  days  a year  on  account  of  headaches, 
toothaches,  ‘ colds  ’ and  similar  minor  ailments  which 
do  not  come  under  the  head  of  any  of  the  diseases 

reported.” 

“ That  almost  all  minor  ailments  can  be  avoided  is 
scarcely  to  be  doubted.  Dr.  Gulick  is  ‘ inclined  to 
believe  that  something  like  nine-tenths  of  all  the  minor 
ailments  that  we  have,  and  which  constitute  the  chief 
source  of  decreasing  our  daily  efficiency,  could  be  re- 
moved by  careful  attention.’  ‘ With  the  removal  of 
nine-tenths  of  our  disabilities  and  the  conservation  and 
further  development  of  our  natural  powers,  he  adds, 

4 the  average  person  can  increase  his  efficiency  100%, 
that  is  he  can  be  twice  as  effective.’  This  does  not 
refer  to  doing  merely  or  mainly  twice  as  much  work, 
of  course,  but  by  making  less  mistakes,  and  by  working 
at  a higher  degree  of  speed  when  he  does  work.  By 
working  under  conditions  so  that  the  work  does  not 
need  to  be  repeated,  the  whole  total  will  be  much  greater 
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I think  not  too  much  to  say  twice  as  great — as  under 
ordinary  conditions.” 

On  page  33  of  the  same  publication  Professor  Irving 
Fisher  says:—' “ While  statistics  are  lacking,  a wide 
observation  seems  to  justify  the  conclusion  that  it  is 
difficult  to  find  a man  or  woman  over  forty  whose  health 
has  not  become  impaired  in  some  manner.  Few  who 
have  not  studied  the  facts  realize  how  common  illness 
is,  although  we  all  know  it  is  sufficiently  common  to 

make  the  question  ‘ How  are  you?  ' the  ordinary  form 
of  salutation.” 

An  ideally  healthy  life,  free  throughout  from  ail- 
ment and  disability,  is  rarely  if  ever  found.” 

What  applies  to  the  United  States  is  equally  applic- 
able, I think,  to  the  United  Kingdom  of  to-day.  The 
above  constitute  a pretty  powerful  indictment  of  the 
modem  accepted  standard  of  health.  I have  seen  the 
Uric-Acid-Free  Diet  remove  in  my  own  case  and  in 
those  of  many  others  most  of  the  above-mentioned 
“minor  ailments.”  The  latent  possibilities  of  diet  in 
this  direction  are  enormous,  were  people  only  to  onen 
their  eyes  to  facts.  P 


Is  it  not  impossible  to  keep  up  one’s  strength 
without  meat?  ” 

It  has  been  proved  conclusively  over  and  over  again 
that  the  popular  idea  that  it  is  impossible  to  be  strong 
without  taking  meat  is  quite  an  erroneous  one,  yet  the 
same  futile  arguments  are  still  trotted  out  about  meat 
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containing  some  substance  or  other  that  is  essential 
for  life  and  similar  nonsense.  The  upholders  of  such 
arguments  take  no  notice  of  the  fact  that  the  teeth  of 
man  demonstrate  pretty  conclusively  that,  whatever 
else  he  may  be,  man  is  not  a carnivore;  and  a deaf 
ear  is  turned  to  the  fact  that  comparative  anatomy 
classifies  man  with  the  large  apes,  with  whom  his 
structure  is  identical  (see  Diet  and  Food,  pp.  86-88). 

The  strength  of  a man  on  Diet  is  just  as  great  as 
when  he  was  on  Meat  Diet,  but  (and  this  is  the  point) 
his  endurance  will  be  found  to  be  enormously  increased 
when  compared  to  what  it  was  on  Meat  Diet.  Take 
two  men  of  equal  strength,  and  it  is  the  one  who  has 
the  endurance  and  lasting  power  who  will  win  the  day. 
But  Diet  goes  further  even  than  this:  take  a man  who 
was  a strong  man  on  Meat  Diet,  this  same  man  on  Diet 
wifi  be  stronger  still,  because  he  will  be  in  better  health, 
and  better  health  means  greater  strength  and  increased 
fitness.  The  man  on  Diet  can  last  better  than  his  fellow 
on  meat  because  he  experiences  less  fatigue.  Mosso 
and  others  say,  “ Muscular  fatigue  has  been  proved  to 
be  a chemical  effect,  due  to  the  circulation  of  ' fatigue 
poisons  ’ in  the  blood.”  (See  Fatigue,  English  transla- 
tion, New  York,  Putnam,  1904).  “ In  order  to  reduce 

fatigue,  therefore,  we  must  reduce  ‘ fatigue  poisons 
(, Report  on  National  Vitality,  Washington,  I9°9)- 
“ Fatigue  poisons  ” mean  nothing  more  nor  less  than 
uric  acid,  and  it  has  been  proved  over  and  over  again 
that  to  prevent  fatigue  one  must  prevent  uric  acid 
getting  into  the  blood.  (See  pp.  153,  1591  also  Diet 

and  Food,  pp.  3I_47-) 
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The  difference  between  strength  and  endurance  is 
defined  as  follows: — "Strength  is  measured  by  the 
utmost  force  a muscle  can  exert  once;  endurance  by 
the  number  of  times  it  can  repeat  an  exertion  requiring 
a specified  fraction  of  the  available  strength  at  the 
start.  Thus,  if  each  of  two  men  is  barely  able  to  lift 
a dumb-bell  weighing  ioo  lbs.,  their  strengths  are  equal, 
but  if  one  of  them  can  lift  a dumb-bell  weighing  50  lbs. 
twenty  times,  while  the  other  can  raise  it  forty  times,  the 
latter  may  be  said  to  have  double  the  endurance  of 
the  former.  Another  mode  of  expressing  the  same 
thought  is  that  endurance  is  measured  by  the  slowness 
with  which  strength  decreases  through  exertion." 

To  quote  a few  experiments  showing  that  uric-acid- 
free  feeders  (some  of  the  vegetarians  are  uric-acid-free 
or  nearly  so)  were  able  to  demonstrate  their  superiority 
in  endurance  to  meat-eaters,  I will  give  a digest  from 
“ Diet  and  Endurance  at  Brussels,"  by  Drs.  Joteko  and 
Kipiani  (Science,  vol.  xxvi.,  1907,  pp.  561-562) : — 

“ Comparative  experiments  on  seventeen  vegetarians 
and  twenty-five  meat-eaters  in  the  laboratory  of  the 
University  of  Brussels  have  shown  little  difference  in 
strength  between  the  two  classes,  but  a marked  superi- 
ority in  point  of  endurance.  The  average  superiority 
was  53  %•  The  vegetarians  recovered  from  fatigue 
more  quickly  than  the  meat-eaters." 

I now  quote  the  conclusions  of  Professor  Irving 
Fisher  of  Yale  University,  in  his  article,  “ The  Influence 
of  Flesh-eating  on  Endurance  " (Yale  Medical  Journal, 
March,  1907),  copies  of  which  are  obtainable  from  Baylis 
House.  I advise  all  who  are  in  doubt  as  to  the  Uric- 
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Acid-Free  Diet  and  the  ability  to  keep  up  strength  on 
it  to  look  through  this  pamphlet.  He  says : — 

“First. — Of  the  three  groups  compared,  the  large 
flesh-eaters  showed  far  less  endurance  than  the  abstainers, 
even  when  the  latter  were  leading  a sedentary  life.  A 
fortiori  must  the  large  flesh-eaters  of  the  sedentary  type 
be  inferior  in  endurance  to  abstainers. 

“ Second. — In  view  of  (i)  the  great  extent  of  the 
superiority  shown,  (2)  the  heavy  handicap  imposed  upon 
the  abstainers,  and  (3)  the  absence  of  other  known 
factors  to  account  for  their  superiority,  it  is  improbable 
that  this  superiority  can  be  explained  away  by  ad- 
ventitious circumstances. 

" Third . — It  is  possible  that  the  superiority  of  the 
abstainers  is  due  to  the  absence  of  flesh  foods  or  to  the 
use  of  a small  amount  of  proteid,  or  to  both,  as  well  as  to 
the  abstention  from  tea,  coffee  and  condiments.” 

I must  say  here  that  I cannot  in  any  way  endorse 
Professor  Irving  Fisher’s  suggestion  that  the  increased 
endurance  of  the  flesh-abstainers  was  due  to  “ the  use 
of  a smaller  amount  of  proteids.”  From  my  own  ex- 
perience of  athletics  I can  say  that  to  attempt  to  train 
on  the  Chittenden  proteid  standard  is  fatal  for  any  test 
involving  prolonged  exertion.  I have  found  it  impossible 
to  come  through  any  test  of  endurance  satisfactorily  on 
reduced  proteids.  Eleven  grains  per  pound  of  body  weight 
is  the  lowest  proteid  standard  that  can  be  adhered  to  with 
any  benefit  for  prolonged  and  abnormal  exertion.  Less 
than  this,  I find,  means  less  strength  and  endurance. 

Elsewhere  in  the  same  article  Professor  Irving 
Fisher  says: — “ Allowing  for  the  heavy  handicaps 
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placed  on  the  winning  side,  it  may  be  inferred  without 
reasonable  doubt  that  the  flesh-eating  group  of  athletes 
was  far  inferior  in  endurance  to  the  abstainers,  even  the 
sedentary  group.”  “ From  this  it  is  seen  that  the  un- 
trained abstainers  were  able  to  last  better  than  even  the 
trained  flesh-eaters.” 

With  reference  to  the  after-effects,  Professor  Irving 
Fisher  says: — “ From  arm  holding,  there  were,  curiously 
enough,  very  little  after-effects,  either  in  the  case  of  the 
flesh-eaters  or  the  abstainers.  But  deep  knee  bending 
left  painful  after-effects  with  all,  though  they  were  far 
more  marked  for  the  flesh-eaters  than  for  the  abstainers. 
Thus  among  the  latter,  those  who  held  two  of  the 
highest  records,  1800  and  2400,  were  not  incapacitated. 
The  former,  who  is  a Yale  athlete,  took  a run  on  the 
track  of  the  gymnasium  after  his  performance,  and  a 
long  walk  afterwards ; and  the  latter,  who  is  a nurse  at 
the  Sanatorium,  continued  his  duties  and  found  little 
annoyance  from  stiffness  or  soreness.  On  the  other 
hand,  among  the  flesh-eaters,  G.  K.  had  reached  his 
absolute  limit  at  254  times  and  was  unable  to  rise  from 
a stooping  posture  the  255th  time.  He  had  to  be  carried 
downstairs  after  the  test  and  was  incapacitated  for 
several  days.  The  same  was  true  of  C.  S.  M.,  who,  in 
fact,  was  seriously  alarmed  about  his  condition  for  two 
weeks.  He  had  fainted  after  502  deep  knee  bendings. 
Again,  W.  J.  H.,  the  long-distance  runner,  was  so  stiff 
and  sore  and  inconvenienced  that  he  and  his  trainers 
feared  that  he  would  not  be  able  to  compete  in  races 
for  which  he  had  been  scheduled  some  weeks  later. 
Fortunately  these  fears  proved  groundless.” 
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These  results  show  that  not  only  is  the  flesh-ab- 
stainer far  superior  to  the  meat-eater,  but  that  the 
latter  runs  great  risks  of  injuring  himself  in  endeavour- 
ing to  emulate  the  performance  of  his  non-meat- 
eating friend.  One  so  often  hears  of  athletes  seriously 
injuring  themselves,  whereas  had  they  been  on  the  Uric- 
Acid-Free  Diet  they  would  not  only  not  have  injured 
themselves  but  would  have  been  able  to  do  much 
better,  in  the  proportion  to  502  to  2400.  {See  above.) 

Whole  nations  live  without  meat  and  are  quite 
healthy  and  strong,  so  why  should  not  we  do  the  same? 
I was  much  struck  during  my  first  visit  to  Egypt  with 
the  great  strength  exhibited  by  some  of  the  natives. 
Some  heavy  cases  of  mine,  that  in  this  country  required 
three  men  to  lift  them,  were  handled  and  carried  up- 
stairs by  one  man;  yet  meat  formed  no  part  of  these 
natives'  food. 

My  own  personal  experiences  demonstrate  the  pos- 
sibility of  health  and  strength  without  meat. 

One  has  only  to  glance  at  the  long  list  of  vegetarian 
athletic  successes  to  see  how  utterly  fallacious  is  the 
contention  that  meat  is  essential  for  strength.  Mr.  H. 
Light,  who  superintends  the  feeding  of  the  vegetarian 
athletes,  has  kindly  furnished  me  with  a record  of  vege- 
tarian athletic  successes  from  which  I make  just  a very 
few  extracts  for  the  information  of  those  who  are  not  au 
fait  with  this  subject: — 

F.  H.  Grubb  holds  the  World's  Record  for  12  hours 
on  the  bicycle  unpaced  with  220J  miles,  and  C.  F. 
Davey,  inferior  only  to  Grubb,  has  done  215J  miles  in 
the  same  time,  both  men  holding  many  other  records. 
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G.  A.  Olley  holds  the  World’s  Record  for  50  miles  on 
the  bicycle  on  the  road  unpaced  of  2 hours  17  min.  39 
sec.  Mr  E.  H.  Miles’  name  as  the  holder  of  many 
championships  at  racquets  and  tennis  is,  of  course, 
very  well  known.  In  running,  E.  R.  Voigt’s  name  is 
also  well  known  in  athletic  circles.  In  walking,  G.  H. 
Allen  in  1908  went  from  London  to  John  o’  Groat’s, 
840  miles,  in  13  days  23  hours,  excluding  Sundays, 
averaging  60  miles  a day.  In  1910  Freddy  Welsh  won 
the  Light  Weight  English  Championship  for  boxing. 
I might  continue  almost  ad  lib.  but  space  forbids. 

I have  the  kind  permission  of  the  editor  of  The 
Wycliffe  Star  to  quote  some  interesting  data  from 
Wycliffe  College,  Stonehouse,  Glos.,  which  consists  of 
some  150  boys,  about  one  third  of  whom  are  vegetarians, 
the  majority  of  the  latter  abstaining  entirely  from  tea, 
coffee  and  pulses  during  term  time  at  least.  In  the 
spring  of  1911  a shooting  match  was  arranged  between 
the  vegetarians  and  the  meat-eaters,  nineteen  on  each 
side.  The  " Vegeys  ” scored  1024  points  to  the  “ Car- 
nivores’ ” 707,  and  in  a second  match,  which  arose  from 
the  result  of  the  first,  the  scores  were  1095  to  962  in 
favour  of  the  “ Vegeys,”  864  and  958  as  against  762 
and  885  for  the  “ Carnivores.” 

In  March  1911  the  Senior  Cross  Country  Race  (5 
miles  and  a climb  of  500  feet)  was  run  in  record  time 
by  a vegetarian,  and  five  out  of  the  first  eight  home 
were  vegetarians.  In  the  Junior  Cross  Country  Race  (3 
miles  and  a climb  of  400  feet)  of  the  same  date  four  out 
of  sixteen  competitors  were  vegetarians  and  gained 
first,  second  and  fourth  places  respectively.  In  the 
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Senior  Cross  Country  Race  in  March  1912  the  “ Vegeys  ” 
claimed  five  out  of  the  first  seven  home,  the  winner 
being  a life  vegetarian  who  also  holds  the  record  of 
never  having  been  on  the  sick  list  during  all  his  years  at 
school. 

A further  point  of  interest  is  revealed  on  looking 
into  the  case  of  the  life  vegetarians  who  have  passed 
through  the  school,  for  one  discovers  that  they  possess 
a record  in  its  intellectual  and  athletic  life  which  the 
meat-eaters  can  never  hope  to  touch.  More  than  80% 
of  the  former  have  obtained  a first-class  in  honours  in 
the  University  Local  Examinations,  and,  although 
until  recently  their  numbers  seldom  averaged  more 
than  two  or  three  per  cent,  of  the  boys  in  the  school, 
they  retain  nearly  half  the  records  in  the  school  sports. 

This  is  a very  interesting  experiment,  and  one  that 
reflects  no  little  credit  on  those  supervising  it.  The 
results  are  the  more  remarkable  when  the  proportion 
of  the  vegetarians  to  the  meat-eaters  is  taken  into  con- 
sideration. 

I use  the  hand  dynamometer  as  a test  of  strength 
both  before  and  after  changing  diet,  making  due  allow- 
ance, of  course,  for  the  influence  of  other  factors.  If 
Diet  is  properly  carried  out  there  should  be  no  loss,  but 
rather  an  improvement  in  strength.  My  own  figures  with 
this  instrument  are  140  lbs.  for  the  right  hand  and  130 
lbs.  for  the  left. 


To  return  again  to  Dr.  R.  Hutchison’s  criticism  about 
the  Purin  Free  Diet,  which  I have  already  referred  to  in 
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ch.  v„  p.  82,  under  my  own  experiences.  Those  who 
go  in  for  the  salt-free  or  for  the  low  proteid  diets,  both 
most  excellent  as  temporary  treatments  of  disease,  for  any 
length  of  time,  cannot  expect  to  keep  free  from  diges- 
tive troubles  and  impairment  of  the  general  health  for 
reasons  I give  elsewhere  (p.  61  and  p.  114)-  The  same 
applies  to  those  who  will  break  some  of  the  fundamental 
rules  of  diet,  whether  from  ignorance  or  pigheadedness; 
they  can  expect  nothing  else,  and  certainly  cannot  say 
that  their  breakdown  or  failure  on  Diet  is  in  any  way 
due  to  the  Uric-Acid-Free  Diet;  exactly  the  same 
results  would  have  occurred  had  they  persisted  in  such 
folly  on  ordinary  mixed  diet.  Some  people  having 
commenced  the  Uric- Acid-Free  Diet  seem  to  think  they 
can  take  up  any  fad  they  fancy,  and  then  when  the 
inevitable  breakdown  occurs,  they  blame  diet  instead 
of  their  own  folly;  whereas  had  a little  common  sense 
been  exercised  and  the  ordinary  rules  of  the  Uric-Acid- 
Free  Diet  been  obeyed,  no  such  misfortunes  would  have 

occurred. 

This  brings  me  to  rather  a delicate  point,  namely 
that  people  without  any  vestige  of  physiological  educa- 
tion set  themselves  up  as  Diet  specialists,  advising  others 
what  to  do,  how  to  do  it  and  even  treating  cases  of 
disease.  Such  people  too  frequently  cause  others  to  go 
astray,  running  them  into  dangers  that  under  proper 
guidance  should  have  been  avoided,  and  for  which  Diet 
is  only  too  often  unjustly  blamed,  bringing  undeserved 
discredit  on  the  cause  of  genuine  Food  Reform.  These 
self-constituted  and  unqualified  guides  are  dangerous 
and  should  be  avoided.  That  such  a state  of  affairs 
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should  exist  with  regard  to  diet  is,  I think,  very  much 
the  fault  of  the  medical  profession.  Practically  no 
attention  is  paid  to  food  in  the  curriculum  of  medical 
education,  so  no  wonder  the  grossest  ignorance  prevails 
on  the  subject  of  food,  and  this  is  a state  of  affairs  that 
is  a direct  encouragement  to  quacks. 

Every  child  in  the  schools  should  be  taught  some- 
thing about  food,  and  should  learn  the  proteid  values 
of  the  common  foodstuffs  in  use,  much  the  same  as  he 
learns  arithmetic  nowadays.  Young  adults  should  be 
taught  to  discriminate  between  foods  and  stimulants, 
also  which  foods  are  best  for  the  wits  or  for  the  muscles, 
or  those  best  for  the  “ wind  ” and  endurance,  etc.  If 
this  were  done,  such  crass  ignorance  as  that  which 
maintains  that  skim  milk  is  worthless  as  food,  the  super- 
stition that  beef  is  more  nourishing  than  cheese,  and  all 
similar  nonsense,  could  no  longer  flourish  in  the  way  it 
does  at  the  present  day.  The  poor  would  then  know 
how  to  spend  their  money  to  the  best  advantage,  instead 
of  on  such  poisonous  stimulants  as  tea.  I have  often 
been  told  by  people,  who  should  know  better,  that  they 
were  sure  that  tea  contained  a lot  of  nourishment  be- 
cause it  picked  them  up  so.  If  such  ignorance  about 
food  exists  among  the  educated  classes,  what  can  be 
expected  of  the  poor?  (see  p.  151). 

Only  those  who  have  had  a training  in  anatomy  and 
physiology  are  really  fitted  to  understand  and  teach 
diet.  So  instruction  in  diet  must  remain  the  monopoly 
of  the  doctors,  who  at  present,  unfortunately  for  all,  pay 
very  little  attention  to  questions  of  feeding.  Obvi- 
ously it  is  impossible  to  cure  diseases  due  to  food 
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poisoning  so  long  as  the  cause  is  permitted  to  remain  in 
action. 

I have  met  many  others  who  have  obtained  greater 
benefits  than  I have  myself,  simply  by  following  the 
ordinary  rules  laid  down  with  regard  to  Diet.  There 
may  be  a few  whose  health  would  not  be  benefited  by 
Diet,  but'  they  must  be  very  few,  because,  as  I have 
shown  elsewhere  (p.  94),  the  modem  standard  of 
general  good  health  is  a low  one;  and  it  is  lowered  by 
those  very  conditions  or  affections,  call  them  what  you 
will,  that  Diet  can  and  does  improve,  conditions  iden- 
tical with  those  I suffered  from  myself  and  from  which 

Diet  freed  me. 

I maintain  from  my  own  experience  and  from  those 
of  others,  that  the  health  of  everyone  would  be  greatly 
benefited  by  living  uric-acid-free,  for  what  has  been 
done  in  the  case  of  many  can  be  done  in  the  case  of 
more,  in  spite  of  the  old  adage  about  one  man’s  meat 
being  another  man’s  poison,  which  is  about  as  untrue  as 
any  saying  ever  was,  as  uric  acid  is  a general  poison. 

This  saying  may  be  true  for  minor  matters,  but  for 
the  important  factors  in  life,  such  as  uric  acid,  it  does 
not  apply.  One  might  just  as  well  say  that  air 
could  be  breathed  with  safety  by  one  person  and  yet 
would  be  a poison  to  another.  The  effect  of  uric  acid 
on  the  body  is  too  demonstrable  and  important  a 
matter  to  be  influenced  materially  by  the  personal 
factor.  I am  not  denying  that  there  is  such  a thing 
as  the  personal  factor,  but  I maintain  that  the  personal 
factor  is  only  a difference  in  detail,  not,  as  so  many  would 
have  us  believe,  the  fons  et  origo  mail.  The  fact  that 
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one  person  cannot  take  strawberries  for  some  reason  or 
other  while  another  can,  is  just  a matter  of  detail  (often 
due  to  time  of  life  or  quantity  of  uric  acid  available), 
but  to  say  that  uric  acid  is  likewise  a similar  detail  is  a 
futile  and  dangerous  argument,  as  is  evidenced  by  the 
huge  mortality  due  to  uric-acid  diseases  every  year  (see 
p.  9^)  • The  usual  standard  of  good  health  would  be 
raised  to  a higher  level  by  the  adoption  of  the  Uric- 
Acid- Free  Diet  instead  of  getting  lower  as  it  is  doing 
at  present.  Think  what  the  improved  health  of  the 
nation  would  mean,  improved  efficiency  all  round  to 
the  extent  of  100%  ( see  p.  98),  better  work,  less 
poverty,  etc.  etc.  After  all,  the  nation  depends  on  its 
food  for  everything,  for  on  its  food  depends  its  health. 
Better  the  quality  of  the  food  and  you  better  the 
nation  s health.  Real  good  health  is  one  of  the  greatest 
blessings  mankind  can  obtain  ,*  is  any  sacrifice  too 
great  to  make  for  it?  What  is  the  trouble  entailed  by 
changing  one's  diet  compared  to  the  benefits  conferred 
by  the  improved  health  gained  thereby?  The  diffi- 
culty lies  not  so  much  in  getting  people  to  change  their 
diet,  as  to  get  the  so-called  healthy  people  to  see  that 
they  are  not  really  healthy  at  all ! Their  very  lapse  from 
perfect  health  blinds  them  so  that  they  cannot  see  or 
realize  how  very  much  more  healthy  they  might  become. 


I sometimes  hear  the  complaint  that  persons  on  Diet 
still  get  colds,  slight  bronchitis  and  similar  “ minor 
ailments"  in  spite  of  having  been  on  Diet  for  some  years. 
The  only  reply  to  this  complaint  is  that  people  on 
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Diet,  who  suffer  in  this  way,  have  only  themselves  to 
blame,  for  they  must  have  been  making  errors  some- 
where, either  from  ignorance  or  obstinacy.  I know  from 
my  own  experience  that  such  “ minor  ailments  are  a 
sure  sign  that  the  rules  of  the  Uric- Acid-Free  Diet  are 
not  being  strictly  obeyed.  Laxity  with  reference  to 
the  rules  about  underfeeding,  exposure  to  cold  (especi- 
ally during  the  morning  hours),  too  light  clothing,  too 
much  fruit  in  cold  weather,  or  too  lax  adherence  to  the 
strict  diet,  and  similar  small  backslidings  are  quite 
sufficient  to  account  for  everything.  Such  carelessness, 
call  it  what  you  will,  in  small  details,  such  as  these, 
creates  a small  store  of  uric  acid  and  thus  causes  such 
“ minor  ailments/’  Underfeeding  of  course  lowers  the 
resistance  of  the  general  vitality  and  renders  one  more 
liable  to  infection  by  any  stray  microbe  that  may  be 
about  (see  Medical  Record , September  1910).  If  Diet  is 
really  strictly  adhered  to  and  the  rules  about  cold,  etc., 
no  longer  broken,  I can  say  from  my  own  experience 
(for  I have  often  made  mistakes)  that  such  “ minor 
ailments  ” will  all  clear  up.  In  fact  such  pin-pricks 
should  always  be  taken  as  gentle  reminders  that  mis- 
takes are  being  made  somewhere  or  other;  so  find  out 
where  the  mistakes  are  being  made,  rectify  them,  and 
these  “ minor  ailments  ” will  disappear,  never  to  re- 
appear unless  these  or  similar  errors  are  committed 
again  ( see  also  Some  Mistakes  that  may  prevent  the 
Best  Results  of  the  Uric- Acid-Free  Diet.  Bale,  London). 

Those  who  go  to  Switzerland  and  similar  cold  winter 
resorts  get  braced  up  by  the  cold,  the  bracing  being  a 
sign  of  retention  of  uric  acid;  and  then  on  their  return 
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home  collsemia  results  with  colds  and  other  “ minor 
ailments.  It  is  really  extraordinary  how  many 
people  get  ill  (I  am  referring  to  meat-eaters  now)  on 
their  return  home  from  Switzerland;  but  the  action  of 
the  cold  on  uric  acid  explains  the  whole  of  it.  Those 
who  have  been  carrying  out  Diet  properly  for  some  years, 
provided  they  have  got  rid  of  all  their  old  stores  created 
by  their  meat  diet,  should  never  require  to  be  braced  up; 
the  mere  fact  that  there  is  a feeling  of  a need  to  be 
braced  up  is  a sure  sign  that  they  have  been  making  a 
mistake  somewhere  and  have  been  retaining. 

The  foods  permitted  on  the  Uric-Acid-Free  Diet 
contain  a considerable  quantity  of  calcium,  and  one 
of  the  arguments  put  forward  by  doctors  against  Diet  is 
that  the  excess  of  calcium  must  cause  stone  in  the 
kidney  and  calcification  of  the  blood-vessels.  Of  this 
there  is  no  proof  whatever,  as  it  is  generally  held  that 
the  intestine  never  absorbs  more  of  a mineral  sub- 
stance than  the  tissues  require  [Food  and  Dietetics,  by 
Dr.  R.  Hutchison,  3rd  Ed.,  1911,  p.  290).  Such  changes 
as  do  take  place  must  be  attributed  to  the  general 
effect  of  uric  acid  on  the  circulation  and  are  therefore 
confined  to  those  on  Meat  Diet.  Talking  of  the  so- 
called  dangers  of  the  excess  of  calcium  on  the  Uric- Acid- 
Free  Diet  I have  actually  heard  of  a doctor  who  advised 
a child  being  taken  off  the  uric-acid-free  food  because 
of  the  lack  of  calcium,  saying  that  what  the  child  re- 
quired was  calcium  salts ! ! Yet  milk  is  the  food  richest 
in  calcium  and  meat  is  the  poorest ! ! ! Anyway  there  is 
no  foundation  for  the  statement  that  Diet  causes  either 
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stone  or  calcareous  arteries ; but  where  such  conditions 
existed  before  Diet  was  begun,  Diet  can  hardly  be  said 
to  have  caused  these  conditions.  Arteries  are  injured 
much  more  often  by  the  strain  of  chronic  high  blood 
pressure  (of  which  collaemia  is  a cause)  than  by  any 
excess  of  calcium  salts.  What  sometimes  happens  in 
cases  of  stone  is  that  the  stone  has  been  lying  quiescent 
and  only  the  solvent  effect  of  Diet  makes  its  presence 
known. 

The  common  argument  against  Diet  that  uric  acid 
taken  by  the  mouth  is  converted  into  the  harmless  pro- 
duct urea  is  based  on  a misconception  of  the  facts. 
Uric  acid  taken  by  the  mouth  or  injected  directly  into 
the  blood  stream  undoubtedly  causes  a rise  of  urea 
under  certain  conditions,  but  to  argue  from  this  that 
the  uric  acid  has  been  converted  into  urea  is  basing  the 
proposition  on  a fallacy,  for  sugar,  mercury,  or  anything 
else  that  clears  the  blood  of  uric  acid,  also  causes  a rise 
of  urea.  Yet  it  can  hardly  be  claimed  that  the  sugar  or 
mercury  have  been  converted  into  urea,  for  neither  of 
them  contains  the  nitrogen  necessary  for  the  formation 
of  urea!!  (See  Uric  Acid , 7th  Ed.,  pp.  343,  49^j  also 
Diet  and  Food,  6th  Ed.,  p.  19). 

The  rise  in  urea  in  all  these  cases  is  due  to  the 
clearance  of  the  uric  acid  out  of  the  blood,  and  the  con- 
sequent improvement  in  the  circulation  and  quickening 
of  metabolism,  in  other  words,  the  fire  burns  up  better, 
for  the  uric  acid  has  acted  as  a stimulant  (see  p.  154). 
But  if  uric  acid  be  taken  by  mouth  in  a case  where  care 

has  been  taken  to  ensure  the  blood  being  in  a condition 
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to  dissolve  more  uric  acid,  there  will  be  no  rise  of  urea; 
on  the  contrary  there  will  be  a fall,  owing  to  the  in- 
creased uric  acid  in  the  blood  making  the  circulation 
and  metabolism  more  defective. 

Experiments  in  living  on  reduced  quantities  of  pro- 
teid,  i.e.  less  than  9 grs.  per  lb.  of  body  weight,  by 
those  who  are  not  conversant  with  physiology  are 
dangerous,  and  sooner  or  later  end  in  disaster,  for  which 
Diet  is  most  unjustly  blamed.  It  has  failed  because 
one  of  its  cardinal  and  most  essential  rules  has  been 
broken.  You  might  just  as  well  deliberately  run  an 
engine  past  the  signals  set  at  danger  and  then  blame 
the  engine  for  the  ensuing  disaster,  as  blame  Diet  for 
causing  the  breakdown  when  the  most  urgent  warn- 
ings against  underfeeding  have  been  disregarded. 

Members  of  the  medical  profession  are  constantly 
stating  that  the  Uric- Acid-Free  Diet  is  a low  proteid  or 
starvation  diet : this  I absolutely  and  most  emphatically 
deny.  It  is  only  necessary  to  read  what  has  been  said 
on  the  preceding  pages  about  proteid,  and  the  rules  laid 
down  on  pp.  50-53,  to  see  how  groundless  this  accusation 
is.  An  individual,  who  on  ordinary  mixed  diet  obtains 
a certain  daily  amount  of  proteid,  will,  when  on  the 
Uric-Acid-Free  Diet  get  identically  the  same  amount  of 
proteid,  the  difference  being  that  he  will  obtain  the 
proteid  from  uric-acid-free  foods  instead  of  from  foods 
containing  uric  acid;  the  physiological  rules  that 
govern  the  amount  of  proteid  that  a person  requires 
on  mixed  diet  also  give  the  amount  of  proteid  that  a 
person  requires  on  the  Uric- Acid-Free  Diet.  One  of 
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the  fundamental  rules  of  the  Uric- Acid-Free  Diet  is  that 
an  individual  must  take  the  daily  quantity  of  proteid 
that  physiology  dictates  and,  if  for  some  reason  or 
another  he  is  unable  to  obtain  sufficient  proteid 
from  the  uric-acid-free  foods,  then,  rather  than  that 
underfeeding  should  be  permitted,  the  balance  of 
proteid  must  be  made  up  from  the  uric  acid  foods. 
Underfeeding  cannot  be  tolerated  in  any  form  in  the 
case  of  a normal  individual.  Where  pathology  has 
supervened  then  temporary  underfeeding  may  be 
permissible  in  certain  cases,  but  then  only  under 
medical  supervision.  Low  proteid  diet  is  used  only 
as  a temporary  treatment  of  disease,  and  to  attempt 
to  use  it  in  any  other  way  will  only  end  in  a general 
breakdown  in  health.  I have  come  across  many 
instances  of  this  fact,  more  especially  amongst  those 
who,  ignorant  of  the  working  of  the  body  in  health, 
have  coquetted  with  the  very  attractive  Chittenden 
theories.  For  a time  the  experimenter  has  done  well, 
and  generally  improved  in  health,  but  sooner  or  later, 
or  even  after  the  lapse  of  a few  years  the  inevitable 
breakdown  has  supervened,  only  too  often  ending  in 
death.  Such  people  are  very  often  vegetarians  or  on 
some  form  of  Uric- Acid-Free  Diet,  and  when  the  break- 
down comes,  Diet  is  always  held  up  as  the  cause  of  it; 
a more  unjust  accusation  cannot  be  imagined! 

Part,  no  doubt,  of  the  improvement  in  the  general 
condition  of  those  adopting  the  Chittenden  standard  of 
proteid  is  due  to  the  absolute  decrease  in  the  daily 
intake  of  uric  acid.  In  addition,  the  Chittenden 
Diet  often  contains  a large  quantity  of  carbohydrate, 
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i.e.y  cereals,  sugar,  etc.  Taken  in  this  form  it  is  a very 
stimulating  kind  of  diet,  for  the  high  acidity  of  such 
foods  causes  a rise  in  the  body  acidity  with  consequent 
retention  of  uric  acid  and  a corresponding  feeling  of 
increased  health  and  strength.  The  improvement  in 
the  general  condition  has  been  attributed  by  the  Chit- 
tenden adherents  to  the  low  proteid  intake,  whereas  the 
true  causes  are  (i)  the  actual  decrease  in  the  uric  acid 
intake,  (2)  the  retention  of  uric  acid  due  to  the  high 
acidity  caused  by  the  carbohydrates. 

A similar  improvement  is  seen  in  eclampsia  (con- 
vulsions at  or  near  the  end  of  pregnancy)  from  an  8-10 
days’  treatment  by  strict  Milk  Diet  ( see  p.  120). 

Were  a person,  who  had  been  on  Uric-Acid-Free 
Diet  for  several  years,  to  adopt  the  Chittenden  proteid 
standard,  the  improvement  noted  above  would  be  small 
or  even  absent  altogether  (see  also  p.  61). 


CHAPTER  VII 


WOMEN  AND  CHILDREN 


EFFECTS  OF  DIET  ON  MENSTRUATION,  PREGNANCY  AND 

lactation:  feeding  of  children:  some  ex- 
periences AND  MISTAKES 

OMEN,  as  a rule,  have  weaker  hearts  than  men. 


This  fact  accounts  for  it  being  so  much  com- 
moner for  women  to  suffer  from  " nerves,”  neurasthenia, 
hysteria,  etc.,  all  of  which  are  due  to  a naturally  weak 
heart  beginning  to  give  way  under  some  strain  or  other, 
with  consequent  defective  circulation  in  the  great  nerve 
centres  in  the  brain.  The  effect  of  uric  acid  on  the 
general  circulation  is  just  enough  to  upset  the  balance 
of  the  heart  so  that  it  is  just  not  quite  up  to  its  work, 
for  a naturally  weaker  heart  has  smaller  reserves.  In 
fact  one  might  say  that  a woman  is  always  nearer  the 
danger  zone  because  of  her  weaker  muscles. 

Moreover  woman  by  reason  of  her  function  as  a 
mother  is  exposed  to  much  greater  natural  strains. 
Consequently  Diet  which  so  marvellously  improves  the 
circulation  confers  greater  benefits  on  woman  by  increas- 
ing her  reserve  powers,  and  in  addition  raises  her 
maternal  powers  to  a more  natural  level  than  that  to 
which  the  physiological  process  of  child-bearing  has 
been  reduced  at  the  present  day. 

Many  women  who  have  adopted  Diet  for  other 
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reasons  find  that  it  has  been  a great  relief  to  them  at 
their  periods,  when  they  are  so  often  subject  to  pain, 
headache  and  other  troubles.  All  the  “ minor  ail- 
ments ” of  this  time  clear  up  after  Diet  has  been  tried 
for  some  little  time  and  the  periods  become  quite 
normal.  Excessive  loss  at  the  period  has  also  been 
greatly  influenced  by  the  patient  going  on  to  the  Uric- 
Acid-Free  Diet.  I know  of  some  cases  where  the  flow 
lasted  over  nine  days;  this  was  reduced  to  two  days 
by  the  Uric- Acid-Free  Diet.  A remarkable  and  very  in- 
.teresting  point  with  regard  to  one  or  two  of  these  cases 
was  a tendency  for  the  flow  at  a period  to  be  missed 
out  altogether.  These  last  cases  have  since  married  and 
had  children  without  any  trouble  whatever.  Can  it 
be  that  by  living  on  a more  natural  diet  woman  would 
have  her  periods  gradually  coming  to  correspond  with 
those  of  the  other  mammals  ? Need  ovulation  necessarily 
be  accompanied  by  haemorrhage,  or  is  the  latter  only  a 
pathological  symptom?  These  are  most  interesting 
points  and  require  further  investigation. 

So  common  are  troubles  at  the  monthly  period  that 
they  are  looked  upon  as  the  usual  thing  nowadays 
instead  of  being  regarded  as  abnormalities.  I remem- 
ber a girl  who  had  been  on  Diet  for  a few  months  came  to 
me  in  a great  fright  one  day  because  the  pain  that  she 
usually  experienced  at  each  period  had  begun  to  get 
less  and  had  now  quite  disappeared,  so  that  she  thought 
that  something  must  have  gone  wrong ! By  being  very 
strict  about  reducing  fluids  a day  or  two  before  a period 
is  due,  great  relief  from  the  pain  and  discomfort  of  this 
time  can  be  obtained. 
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One  day,  when  in  Egypt,  I happened  to  notice  a 
native  woman,  who  was  working  in  the  fields,  retire 
under  a tree  where  she  gave  birth  to  a child.  At  the 
end  of  it  all  she  quietly  left  the  child  wrapped  up  and 
went  on  with  her  work,  so  far  as  I could  see,  much  as 
usual.  I must  say  that  I was  very  much  astonished  at 
the  absolutely  unconcerned  manner  in  which  the  woman 
appeared  to  treat  the  whole  affair,  especially  when  I 
thought  of  the  suffering  so  many  women  in  this  country 
must  endure  in  what  has  become  a pathological 

process. 

I did  not  appreciate  the  true  significance  of  this 
incident,  for  I had  not  at  that  time  any  knowledge  of 
physiology,  but  in  the  light  of  more  recent  knowledge 
I should  say  that  the  ease  with  which  this  woman  passed 
through  her  labour  was  largely  due  to  her  diet. 
The  diet  of  the  natives  in  Egypt  consists  of  unleavened 
bread,  cereal  foods  of  different  kinds,  such  as  maize, 
cheese  made  from  buffalo  or  camel  s milk,  lentils  or 
beans,  dates  and  fruit.  Sugar  cane  they  are  particularly 
fond  of  when  it  is  in  season.  Eggs  they  get  occasionally. 
So  with  the  exception  of  the  pulse  food,  of  which  not 
very  much  is  eaten,  their  diet  is  very  nearly  uric-acid- 
free. 

It  is,  I think,  a fact  that  the  nearer  a woman 
approaches  the  uric-acid-free  standard  in  her  food 
the  easier  the  time  she  will  have  at  the  birth  of  her 
children,  other  factors  of  course  being  equal. 

Mothers,  who  have  adopted  the  Uric- Acid-Free  Diet 
and  then  had  another  child,  have  noticed  what  great 
benefits  Diet  has  conferred  on  them  during  the  period 
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of  pregnancy.  Morning  sickness  does  not  appear  at  all, 
alarming  feelings  of  faintness  are  absent,  and  all  the 
discomforts  associated  with  this  stage  are  greatly 
decreased,  because  of  the  improvement  in  general 
health.  The  actual  labour  loses  most  of  its  pains  and 
terrors,  becoming  more  natural,  and  any  abrasions  heal 
up  with  less  trouble  owing  to  the  better  circulation.  A 
great  difference  has  been  noticed  in  the  dangerous  puer- 
peral period  (i.e.  that  following  the  birth  of  the  child) 
when  the  liability  to  complications,  such  as  eclampsia, 
heart  strain,  Bright  s disease,  etc.,  is  greatly  decreased. 
The  highly  dangerous  eclampsia  (convulsions  that  come 
on  near  the  end  of  pregnancy  and  afterwards)  may  be 
regarded  as  a type  of  particularly  severe  uric-acid 
storm,  from  which  those  on  Uric- Acid-Free  Diet  would  be 
exempt.  In  this  connection  it  is  of  interest  to  note  the 
following:— Sir  William  Smyly,  M.D.,  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  British  Medical  Association  at  Liverpool, 
July  1912,  said  that  it  was  well  known  that  a restricted 
diet  was  of  benefit  in  threatened  eclampsia,  and  that 
milk  diet  was  looked  upon  almost  as  a specific  remedy 
for  this  distressing  condition.  He  also  stated  that 
Pinard  lately  declared  that  he  had,  during  35  years* 
experience,  never  seen  a patient  develop  eclampsia 
who  had  been  on  milk  diet  for  eight  days,  and  that 
as  long  ago  as  1875  Tarnier  stated  that  eclampsia 
positively  would  not  occur  in  a patient  who  had 
been  on  a diet  of  milk  only  for  a week.  In  addition, 
the  recovery  from  the  effects  of  labour  has  been 
much  quicker.  Moreover  a healthier  mother  means 
a healthier  and  better-developed  child.  In  fact,  a 
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woman  has  everything  to  gain  from  the  point  of  view 
of  her  maternal  functions  by  living  on  the  Uric-Acid- 
Free  Diet. 

Ability  to  nurse  their  children  is  another  benefit 
conferred  by  Diet  on  women,  who  have  hitherto  been 
unable  to  fulfil  this  natural  function  owing  to  lack  of 
milk  or  for  some  other  reason.  This  is  most  im- 
portant from  the  child’s  point  of  view,  as  of  course 
it  thrives  very  much  better  on  its  natural  food. 
Inability  to  nurse  her  child  is  a marked  characteristic 
of  the  modem  woman,  which  there  is  reason  to  be- 
lieve is  intimately  connected  with  errors  of  diet,  for 
mothers  who  have  been  unable  to  nurse  their  children 
while  on  meat  diet,  have  had  plenty  of  milk  when 
on  the  Uric-Acid-Free  Diet. 

Why  should,  as  has  been  noticed  nowadays,  its 
own  mother’s  milk  make  the  child  ill?  Surely  the  food 
provided  specially  for  the  infant  by  nature  ought  to 
be  the  best  for  it!  Can  it  not  be  explained  by  the 
suggestion  that  the  harmful  diet  of  the  modern  mother 
causes  her  to  secrete  milk  containing  some  noxious 
matter  that  is  detrimental  to  the  child’s  health?  The 
feeding  of  cows  has  an  influence  on  the  quality  of  the 
milk,  so  why  should  not  a woman’s  milk  also  be  in- 
fluenced by  her  food? 

I know  of  a case  where  a lady  had  been  to  many 
doctors  who  all  agreed  that  it  was  quite  impossible  for 
her  ever  to  have  a child.  She  went  on  to  Diet  to  en- 
courage her  husband  in  a diet  experiment,  with  the 
unexpected  result  that  about  two  years  later  she  be- 
came pregnant  and  had  a full-time  child.  During  preg- 
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nancy  one  of  the  specialists  said  that  it  was  a growth 
that  ought  to  be  cut  out!  The  child  has  been 
brought  up  on  a natural  diet,  and  is,  I hear,  a fine 
specimen. 

Diet  undoubtedly  increases  fertility,  and  should 
certainly  be  tried  in  all  cases  where  there  is  no  ap- 
parent reason  against  the  birth  of  a much-desired 
child.  But  where  Diet  is  tried  in  such  cases  both  the 
husband  and  wife  should  adopt  it,  so  as  to  utilize  every 
possibility.  A better  general  circulation  and  a higher 
standard  of  health  would  of  course  affect  the  organs 
of  generation  also,  so  that  the  chances  of  conception 
would  correspondingly  be  increased.  Diet  should 
certainly  be  tried  in  such  cases  of  failure  of  conception, 
especially  when  other  methods  have  been  adopted 
without  the  desired  result. 

Dr.  Chalmers  Watson’s  experiments  on  the  effect 
of  Meat  Diet  on  fertility  in  rats  are  most  interesting  and 
instructive.  I give  a short  summary  of  his  chief  points, 
but  I should  advise  those  who  are  interested  to  read 
his  article  in  the  Lancet , 1906,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  145-149. 
A general  deterioration  is  noticeable  in  the  animals, 
of  which  stunted  growth,  sterility,  diminution  of 
lactation  and  impairment  of  the  resisting  power,  to- 
gether with  a high  death-rate  among  the  young  rats, 
are  the  chief  signs.  Whether  one  can  argue  from  rats 
to  the  human  animal  is  a moot  point,  but  the  fact  re- 
mains that  similar  results  are  seen  to-day  in  the  human 
animal  contemporaneous  with  the  increase  of  meat- 
eating  and  tea-drinking.  The  chief  interest  of  Dr. 
Chalmers  Watson’s  experiments  is  in  the  fact  that 
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excessive  meat  diet  in  rats,  whose  dietetic  habits  are 
very  similar  to  our  own,  produces  the  same  evidences 
of  deterioration  that  are  afflicting  the  English  people 
to-day.  Excessive  meat  diet  produced  more  serious 
results  in  the  very  young  rats  than  in  the  older  rats. 
When  one  often  nowadays  hears  of  babies  a few 
months  old  being  fed  on  raw  beef  juice,  can  it  be 
wondered  at  that  appendicitis  is  becoming  increasingly 
prevalent  among  small  children,  when  some  years  ago 
it  was  practically  unknown!  It  is  a significant  fact 
that  appendicitis  is  comparatively  rare  in  some  countries 
to-day,  e.g.  China,  where  the  diet  contains  little  or  no 
flesh  (see  British  Medical  Journal , Epitome,  vol.  i., 
1901,  p.  65;  also  Uric  Acid,  yth  Ed.,  pp.  416,  440). 
Dr.  Watson’s  results  bear  out  what  I say  about  the 
stamina  of  the  modem  child  fed  on  the  highly-stimu- 
lating present-day  diet  ( see  p.  140).  In  fact  the  results 
of  an  unnatural  diet  in  rats  closely  correspond  to  the 
consequences  incurred  by  the  human  animal  through 
straying  from  his  natural  diet. 

Another  factor  which  must  be  an  important  cause 
of  many  sterile  and  unhappy  marriages  is  the  effect 
that  uric  acid  has  on  the  lining  membrane  of  the  vagina. 
Those  who  suffer  from  catarrh  of  other  parts  of  the 
body,  i.e.  nose,  throat,  etc.,  are  very  apt  also  to  suffer 
from  catarrh  of  the  vagina,  which  if  chronic  must  inter- 
fere with  its  sensitiveness,  causing  sexual  indifference. 
This  form  of  catarrh  is  very  much  commoner  than  one 
would  think,  especially  among  the  upper  classes,  where 
the  increase  in  the  taking  of  uric  acid  in  its  many 
forms  has  been  so  marked  of  late  years.  This  same 
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fact,  no  doubt,  accounts  to  a large  extent  for  the 
noticeable  falling  off  in  the  birth-rate  among  the 
same  classes. 

These  matters  are  of  such  national  importance  that 

I desire  to  direct  marked  attention  to  them,  for  they 

affect  our  very  existence.  The  intimate  effect  of  uric  acid 

and  the  beneficial  influence  of  the  Uric-Acid-Free  Diet 

on  gynaecology  and  midwifery  has  as  yet  been  scarcely 
realized. 

Women  also  suffer  a great  deal  from  constipation ; 
this  can  be  relieved  by  the  methods  advised  on  p.  179, 
but  after  having  been  on  Diet  for  some  little  time,  con- 
stipation should  disappear  even  though  fluids  have  been 
reduced. 

Obesity  is  another  trouble  that  afflicts  women,  very 
often  beginning  after  the  birth  of  a child,  when  most 
likely  the  heart  has  been  overtaxed  and  has  not  quite 
recovered.  Many  cases  of  obesity  are  due  to  a weak 
and  failing  heart  and  a correspondingly  defective 
circulation,  with  the  result  that  the  fat  is  not  properly 
consumed  in  the  process  of  metabolism,  but  is  deposited 
as  waste  material  in  the  tissues.  Cases  of  obesity  due 
to  such  causes  do  very  well  on  Diet,  owing  to  the  im- 
proved circulation  relieving  the  overtaxed  heart  and 
so  enabling  the  fire  to  bum  up  more  briskly  and  con- 
sume the  fatty  deposits.  For  advice  on  obesity, 
see  p.  181. 

A subject  that  more  closely  concerns  a woman  than 
a man  is  the  complexion.  Many  lady  patients  have 
testified  enthusiastically  to  the  beneficial  results  that 
Diet  has  produced  in  their  complexions.  The  improved 
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circulation  in  the  skin  doubtless  accounts  for  this  note- 
worthy  point. 

With  reference  to  the  bringing  up  of  children  on 
the  Uric-Acid-Free  Diet  from  the  time  they  are  weaned, 

I do  not  propose  to  say  very  much  beyond  giving  some 
hints  what  to  do  after  the  usual  time  for  weaning, 
tenth-twelfth  month. 

After  weaning  keep  the  child  on  cow’s  milk  in  the 
usual  way  till  the  end  of  the  first  year  or  so.  Then 
when  the  time  comes  for  giving  yolk  of  egg  and  pounded 
chicken  in  the  usual  process  of  ordinary  diet,  give  the 
child  white  of  egg  and  freshly-made  curd  instead. 
Fresh  fruit  juice  in  season  and  well-mashed  banana  in 
small  quantities  can  also  be  given. 

By  the  time  the  teeth  are  all  in  place,  an  attempt 
should  be  made  to  get  the  child  on  to  the  nearest 
approach  to  the  Ideal  Diet  that  is  possible,  so  nuts 
should  be  begun  in  small  quantities  and  very  cautiously 
at  first.  Begin  with  pine  kernels;  pass  them  through 
a nut  mill  and  then  pound  them  up  in  a mortar  until 
they  are  of  a thick  creamy  consistency;  strain  this 
through  a cloth  to  remove  lumps  and  give  the  child 
the  resulting  nut  cream  mixed  with  a little  fruit  juice 
or  mashed  fruit.  Watch  the  stools  carefully  for  any 
undigested  particles;  the  bowels  should  not  be  opened 
more  frequently  than  they  were  before,  and  there  should 
be  no  suggestion  of  diarrhoea.  If  the  nut  cream  seems 
to  suit  the  child,  continue  this  stage  for  two  weeks  or 
so,  gradually  increasing  the  quantity  and  varying  the 
kind  of  nuts,  giving  hazels  and  Brazils,  but  not  almonds 
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(see  P-  2I)*  If  the  nuts  disagree,  either  causing 
diarrhoea  or  passing  through  undigested,  put  off  the 
attempt  till  a month  or  two  later. 

The  next  stage,  supposing  the  nuts  to  agree  with 
the  child,  is  for  the  nuts  to  be  ground  and  pounded,  but 
not  strained  through  a muslin  cloth,  and  let  the  child 
chew  them  with  his  teeth.  Watch  the  bowels  and  stools 
as  before.  Continue  this  stage  for  a month  or  two,  if 
the  nuts  appear  to  suit. 

The  next  stage  is  to  give  the  child  the  same  nuts 
removed  from  their  shells,  but  not  ground.  See  that 
he  chews  them  well  with  his  teeth,  taking  the  same 
precautions  as  before.  Continue  this  stage  for  some 
months. 

The  next  stage  is  to  give  the  child  the  nuts  unshelled 
and  let  him  crack  them  with  his  teeth,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Brazils  which  might  be  too  hard.  Observe  the 
same  precautions  as  before.  This  will  be  very  good 
for  his  teeth  and  jaw  muscles,  and  should  ensure  proper 
development  of  the  permanent  teeth,  so  that  the  child 
will  have  a better  set  of  permanent  teeth  than  he 
otherwise  would  have  had. 

As  soon  as  it  is  possible  to  collect  the  child's  urine, 
a specimen  should  be  taken  from  a 24  hours’-collection 
and  the  child  s output  of  urea  estimated  [sec  p.  60). 

When  it  is  clear  that  a child  can  manage  nuts  with- 
out any  digestive  trouble,  the  amount  of  nuts  should 
be  increased,  gradually  decreasing  the  curd  and  white 
of  egg  and  substituting  nuts  in  their  place.  Always 
give  fruit  to  be  eaten  at  the  same  time  as  the  nuts. 

Do  not  give  a child  bread  in  any  form,  if  it  can 
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possibly  be  helped.  The  same  applies  to  any  of  the 
cereals  with  the  possible  exception  of  rice.  The  reason 
for  this  is  that  bread  and  the  cereals  are  very  acid,  and, 
as  a child's  brisker  metabolism  causes  it  to  have  a 
naturally  high  acidity,  the  addition  of  the  acid  of  bread 
is  almost  sure  to  make  the  child  retain  uric  acid  with 
consequent  bronchitis,  rheumatism,  etc.  Bread  after  all 
is  not  a natural  food,  and  the  endeavour  is  to  get  the 
child  as  near  to  its  natural  food,  nuts  and  fruit,  as 
possible.  If  the  child  be  given  no  bread,  the  rule 
about  restriction  of  fruit  in  cold  weather  need  not  be 
adhered  to  so  strictly,  for  the  general  effect  of  a nut 
and  fruit  diet  is  alkaline,  whereas  the  addition  of  bread 
makes  the  whole  effect  acid  with  consequent  retention 
of  uric  acid. 

Cane  sugar  should  for  the  same  reason — its  com- 
paratively high  acidity— be  avoided,  except  in  very 
small  quantities.  Jam  therefore  made  with  cane 
sugar  must  be  avoided,  marmalade  also ; but  of  course 
jams  and  marmalade  made  without  cane  sugar  are  per- 
missible. The  child  will  get  quite  sufficient  sugar  from 
the  sugars  in  the  fruit.  Fresh  ripe  fruit,  or  fruit  pre- 
served without  sugar  are  best. 

Vegetables,  especially  potatoes,  are  of  great  use  in 
the  child's  dietary,  but  they  should  be  begun  carefully 
and  in  small  quantities  at  first,  for  they  are  apt  to  cause 
diarrhoea.  They  are  an  excellent  means  of  regulating 
the  bowels,  but  the  nut-fed  child  should  never  be 
bothered  with  constipation. 

Older  children  that  have  been  on  Meat  Diet  for  some 
years  should  commence  with  “ Beginner’s  Diet  " and 
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then  gradually  try  and  work  on  to  a nut  and  fruit  diet 
if  possible. 

As  a child's  acidity  is  naturally  very  high,  special 
care  must  be  taken  to  prevent  retention  of  uric  acid 
by  exposure  to  cold;  cold  affects  children  more  than 
adults,  because  the  proportion  of  body  surface  to  bulk 
is  very  much  greater  in  children.  Bare  legs  and  socks 
should  be  strictly  taboo.  This  is  a point  that  does  not 
seem  to  strike  mothers,  but  it  is  a most  important  one 
and  is  at  the  root  of  many  childish  illnesses. 

During  the  recent  cold  summer,  I saw  a child  of  just 
over  two  playing  about  in  the  garden  with  socks  on  and 
only  a thin  jersey  on  its  arms.  The  mother  seemed  very 
surprised  when  I told  her  she  was  injuring  her  child 
by  clothing  it  in  such  a fashion;  it  had  apparently 
never  entered  her  head  that  the  child  felt  the  cold, 
yet  there  it  was  with  its  arms  and  legs  absolutely  blue. 

There  is  no  necessity  for  a child  to  be  too  fat,  in 
fact  the  child  that  is  too  fat  is  usually  diseased.  The 
pictures  of  fat  children  that  one  sees  as  advertisements 
of  different  baby  foods  are  to  the  discerning  eye  practi- 
cally always  pictures  of  disease;  nearly  every  one  of 
these  children  shows  obvious  signs  of  rickets.  Yet  the 
public  think  that  fat  and  good  health  are  synonymous 
terms  in  a child.  Monstrosities,  such  as  the  recent 
Fat  Boy  of  Peckham,  are  nothing  but  masses  of  obvious 
disease. 

I will  now  give  a table  showing  how  the  proteid 
allowance  for  children  at  different  ages  can  be  obtained. 
It  is  obvious  that  a child  requires  more  albumen  in 
proportion  to  its  weight  than  an  adult,  for  a child  has 
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to  obtain  albumen  for  its  daily  metabolism  and  for  its 
growth  as  well. 


A child  up  to  1^-2  years  of  age  requires  as  much  proteid  as  an  active  adult 

4 times  its  weight 


A 

child 

do. 

7-8 

do. 

do. 

do. 

3 

do. 

do. 

A 

girl 

do. 

14 

do. 

do. 

do. 

2-l£ 

do. 

do. 

A 

boy 

do. 

16 

do. 

do. 

do. 

2-i£ 

do. 

do. 

As  a girl  reaches  her  year  of  greatest  growth  two 
years  before  a boy  of  the  same  age,  boys  over  16  and 
girls  over  14  require  but  slightly  more  than  an  adult 
of  equal  weight  up  to  the  age  of  25,  when  full  physical 
development  is  attained,  but  10.5  grs.  of  proteid  per 
lb.  of  body  weight  should  be  allowed  for. 

To  take  a few  examples: — A child  of  i|  years,  weigh- 
ing say  27  lbs.,  will  by  rule  require  27x4x10=1080 
grs.  of  albumen.  A child  of  7,  weighing  3 st.  8 lbs.,  will 
require  50x3x10=1500  grs.  of  albumen,  or  in  other 
words  as  much  proteid  as  an  active  adult  whose  net 
weight  is  10  st.  10  lbs.  A girl  of  6 st.,  aged  12,  will 
require  as  much  albumen  as  though  she  weighed  12  st., 
etc.  etc. 

Generally  speaking,  it  is  far  safer  to  overfeed  a 
child  than  to  underfeed  it,  for  underfeeding  a child  is 
especially  bad,  as  it  interferes  with  its  proper  develop- 
ment and  makes  it  more  vulnerable  to  the  attack  of 
tubercle  bacilli  and  other  microbes,  which  are  especially 
prone  to  attack  the  underfed  and  ill-nourished  at  all 
ages.  It  is  underfeeding  and  the  depressing  effects  of 
exposure  to  cold  that  increase  the  vulnerability  of 
calves  to  tubercle. 

By  the  above  tables  a child  aged  3 years  and  weigh- 
ing 35  lbs.  requires  35  x 10  x 3 = 1050  grs.  of  proteid 
9 
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per  day.  I will  now  give  the  amount  of  food,  worked 
out  in  meals,  that  such  a child  should  eat  in  order  to 
obtain  its  requisite  daily  allowance  of  proteid. 

Breakfast.  grs.  of  proteid. 

2 whites  of  egg  . . . .120 

1 oz.  pounded  nuts  (Brazils  and  hazel)  68 

Mixed  with  3 oz.  fresh  fruit  . . 6 

3 oz.  (i.e.}  3 heaped  tablespoons)  milk 

rice  pudding  ....  102 

2 oz.  fresh  fruit  ....  4 


300 

kernel  and 

. 102 

• 32 

. 230 

8 

. 18 

. 65 


Tea. 

Much  the  same  as  breakfast 
Total  proteid  = 1055  grs*  Per  diem. 

As  an  instance  of  a mother’s  practical  experiences 
in  bringing  up  her  children  on  these  lines,  I quote  (with 
the  kind  permission  of  the  editor)  from  a letter  (under 
the  nom  de  plume  “ M.  Lenorme  ”)  in  the  British 
Health  Review , vol.  i.,  1909,  pp.  248-250,  saying  how 
she  brought  up  her  two  daughters: — 


455 

300 


Dinner. 

ij  oz.  pounded  nuts  (pine 
hazel) 

Mixed  with  4 oz.  dates 
Curd  of  1 pint  of  milk 
4 oz.  fresh  fruit 
1 oz.  figs  (dried) 

\ pint  of  milk 
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“ I began  my  own  experiences  as  a food-reformer 
when  I was  twenty,  married  at  twenty-two,  and  my 
eldest  daughter  was  bom  eighteen  months  later.  I 
think  the  fact  that  I myself  had  been  living  like  this 
was  a great  point  for  the  children.  Before  her  birth  I 
lived  even  more  plainly  than  I had  done  before.  I ate 
only  two  meals  a day,  chiefly  an  abundance  of  nuts, 
fruit,  salad  and  special  biscuits,  and  gave  up  the  one 
cup  of  weak  tea  which  I had  allowed  myself.  I took 
plenty  of  vegetable  butter  and  olive  oil,  and  had  regular 
exercise  and  lived  as  much  as  possible  in  the  open  air. 
I went  to  bed  at  ten  o’clock  and  in  fact  was  as  sensible 
as  I knew  how  to  be.  It  was  a very  interesting  time, 
for  my  health  was  magnificent  and  I proved  to  myself 
and  one  or  two  others  that  no  one  need  make  a trouble 
of  child-birth  if  they  begin  at  the  beginning.  The 
child  was  born  a week  sooner  than  was  expected  and 
I had  no  doctor,  only  a nurse.  I was  ill  two  hours  and 
sitting  up  in  four  days.  The  baby  weighed  a little  over 
7 lbs.  and  was  perfectly  healthy.  I then  began  to 
consider  what  to  do  about  her  upbringing,  for  I was 
determined  she  should  have  the  good  of  what  I knew. 
I nursed  her  for  twelve  months  and  could  have  gone  on 
longer.  Most  people  would  think  this  too  long  for  the 
baby,  and  several  mothers  told  me  so,  but  as  she  and 
I were  in  robust  health  I went  on.  I did  not  increase 
my  own  food  while  I was  nursing  except  that  I drank 
barley-water  flavoured  with  lemon  in  the  morning  and 
afternoon  when  I was  thirsty.  Of  course  people  said 
I was  not  taking  enough,  but  I did  not  listen  to  this. 
I cannot  advise  about  baby  ailments  for  she  had  none, 
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and  when  she  was  vaccinated  it  did  not  take  and  I 
would  not  have  it  done  again.  The  teeth  came  with- 
out trouble.  From  four  months  old  I gave  her  strained 
fruit  juice  daily,  a teaspoonful  at  a time.  Also  I could 
not  believe  it  was  right  to  feed  her  so  often  as  babies 
are  fed.  It  cannot  be  good  for  the  digestion.  So  I 
only  fed  her  every  four  hours  in  the  day  and  once  in 
the  night.  I don't  know  if  this  would  answer  with  all 
babies.  It  did  with  my  two. 

“ At  twelve  months  old  I weaned  her.  She  had 
four  meals  in  the  24  hours  then,  of  milk  and  grated 
super-cooked  biscuits  and  rusks,  with  plenty  of  fruit 
juice,  bits  of  orange  to  suck,  and  hard  biscuits  to  suck 
also.  The  fruit  was  never  sugared.  She  had  nothing 
but  what  was  ripe.  The  next  stage  after  this  was 
dinners  of  mashed  baked  potato  with  vegetable  butter 
and  the  white  of  a lightly-boiled  or  scrambled  egg,  or 
sometimes  two  as  she  got  older.  Fruit  always,  no 
puddings,  and  milk  to  drink.  On  these  foods  I taught 
her  to  chew,  for  it  needs  teaching.  Sometimes  she  had 
vegetable  water  with  the  potato,  that  she  might  have 
the  salts.  It  may  sound  odd,  but  I never  gave  her 
bread.  She  began  to  be  very  fond  of  mashed  dates  and 
figs.  They  were  a little  troublesome  to  prepare,  but 
it  was  fine  food.  The  next  stage  was  nuts,  passed 
through  a mill  and  eaten  with  the  fruit  and  biscuits. 
These  were  ground  into  a cream — in  fact  we  called  it 
cream.  Her  breakfast  then  was  nuts  prepared  in  this 
way,  a couple  of  dates  and  perhaps  a fig,  grapes  or 
orange,  and  biscuits  spread  thickly  with  vegetable 
butter.  Nearly  always  she  had  olive  oil  as  well,  because 
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she  liked  it  and  I^think  the  fat  good.  Her  dinner  was 
potato  and  butter  moistened  with  vegetable  water, 
with  whites  of  egg  as  I have  described,  biscuits  and 
butter,  and  fruit.  Her  evening  mead  was  much  the 
same  as  breakfast.  We  went  on  like  this,  only  in- 
creasing her  quantities,  and  when  I was  sure  of  her 
teeth,  digestion,  and  chewing,  I let  her  have  the  nuts 
whole,  which  she  prefers.  Cracking  them  gives  time 
for  the  chewing.  Now,  at  the  age  of  nine,  she  eats 
what  I do  and  wrants  nothing  else — making  good  meals 
of  fruit,  salads  without  dressing,  nuts,  biscuits,  and 
vegetable  butter.  These  biscuits  I have  always  made 
at  home  of  Artox  flour. 

“ I have  followed  exactly  the  same  plan  with  my 
second  daughter,  who  is  two  years  younger,  except 
that  when  I weaned  her  she  could  not  drink  cow’s 
milk.  It  always  upset  her,  so  we  did  without,  and  I 
think  that  with  wise  feeding  and  care  it  need  not  be 
missed.  After  all,  why  should  a child  want  it  who  has 
had  its  mother’s  milk  for  a long  enough  time?  I may 
truly  say  that  my  children’s  health  is  satisfactory. 
Their  height  and  weight  are  excellent,  and  I am  really 
proud  of  their  complexions,  hair  and  teeth.  Neither 
has  ever  tasted  medicine.  I object  to  salt,  sugar,  cakes, 
puddings  and  bread  for  them — the  latter  seems  to  be 
indigestible  and  constipating.  So  they  have  none  of 
these  things.  I did  not  allow  even  kindergarten 
education  until  the  age  of  six,  for  I think  a child 
has  enough  to  do  in  growing  and  taking  in  its 
surroundings,  and  I would  have  waited  even  longer 
if  my  husband  had  agreed  with  me.  My  eldest 
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is  not  behindhand  now,  and  the  younger  promises 
well. 

I should  like  to  say  that  I believe  many  mothers 
who  think  their  children  are  anaemic  and  therefore  need 
more  food  are  making  a great  mistake.  I am  sure 
anaemia  is  simply  poison  and  needs  right  nourishment, 
not  more  nourishment.  Sometimes  to  give  even  less 
may  do  good.  I see  children  being  poisoned  with  meat 
gravies,  which  are  a most  objectionable  decoction  and 
given  minced  meat  at  two  years  old.  It  seems  madness 
to  me.  I say  it  without  boasting,  and  of  course  it  may 
not  be  thanks  to  this  feeding,  but  neither  of  my  two 
has  ever  ailed,  except  in  an  attack  of  measles,  and  then 
I gave  no  medicine,  nothing  but  lemon-water  and  fruit, 
by  which  I mean  oranges  and  grapes  to  suck,  and  they 
came  through  with  no  trouble  at  all.  The  younger 
tore  her  leg  badly  once  with  some  rusty  wire  fencing, 
a horrid-looking  wound,  but  it  healed  instantly  and  I 
thought  at  the  time  that  she  either  felt  the  pain  less 
or  took  it  much  more  bravely  than  I expected  such  a 
child  to  do.  I think  myself  that  perhaps  children 
fed  in  this  way  are  more  hardy  and  less  sensitive  to 
pain,  but  I may  be  wrong.  I preferred  baked  potatoes 
because  I think  nearly  all  the  good  goes  out  of 
them  when  they  are  boiled.  Of  course  I have  yet  to 
watch  my  children  through  the  early  teens,  but  I am 
more  than  satisfied  as  far  as  I have  gone.  I did  not 
give  yolks  of  eggs  because,  when  I have  tried  them  my- 
self, I noticed  unpleasant  results,  and  I gave  up  the 
whites  for  the  children  directly  they  could  eat  plenty 
of  nuts.  In  conclusion,  I think  the  best  food  in  the 
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world  will  be  a failure  if  children  are  not  taught  to  chew, 
and  if  they  are  allowed  to  drink  tumblers  of  water  when 
they  eat.  Good  habits  must  be  formed  at  once  and 
then  they  are  no  trouble.  Of  course  I firmly  believe 
my  own  way  of  living  gave  them  a better  start  than 
most  children  have.  It  must  be  good  for  the  coming 
baby  if  its  mother  is  never  ailing  and  eats  natural 
things.  I should  do  just  the  same  about  bringing  up  a 
boy,  but  then  there  is  the  school  difficulty  and  the 
ignorance  of  masters  about  these  things,  which  makes 
it  more  anxious.” 

In  answer  to  many  requests  “ M.  Lenorme  added 
to  the  above  letter  a few  more  interesting  details  given 
in  a later  number  of  the  British  Health  Review,  pp.  285- 
286,  from  which  I make  a few  quotations : 

“ I did  not  at  first  use  Artox  flour  for  the  home- 
made biscuits  I described.  I have  only  known  it  two 
or  three  years,  and  before  that  used  Seconds  flour, 
but  now  I prefer  the  Artox.  I often  add  milled  nuts 
to  the  biscuits,  which  adds  to  their  nourishment  and 
is  very  nice.  I learnt  this  from  a recipe  given  some 
years  ago  by  the  editor  of  the  British  Health  Review 
in  a paper  where  I saw  it.  I think  a great  point  is  to 
accustom  children  from  the  beginning  to  monotonous 
foods.  Of  course  this  is  flat  heresy  to  most  people, 
but  no  other  animals  want  the  changes  we  do.  Each 
has  its  own  food  and  keeps  to  it,  and  in  fruits,  nuts, 
cereals  and  vegetables  enough  change  can  be  had.  If 
children  do  not  see  varieties  of  cooked  things  on  the 
table  they  will  not  expect  or  miss  them,  and  the  less 
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cooking  the  better  for  all  concerned.  It  gives  trouble 
and  is  unnecessary  and  injurious  in  many  cases.  I 
think  the  stomach  deals  better  with  what  it  is  used  to 
and  an  appetite  which  wants  tempting  is  not  the  right 
kind  of  appetite.  I was  present  when  the  doctor  was 
called  in  to  the  querulous,  anaemic  child  of  a friend. 
He  was  tempted  with  fish,  eggs,  chicken,  soup,  every- 
thing imaginable  at  his  meals,  but  had  no  appetite. 
It  was  quite  distressing,  but  did  not  surprise  me,  for 
he  had  four  meals  a day  and  chocolate  when  he  asked 
for  it.  The  doctor  said  it  was  essential  that  such  a 
delicate  nervous  child  should  have  plenty.  He  must  have 
milk  added,  and  be  tried  with  raw  scraped  meat  between 
bread  and  butter  when  he  could  not  eat  the  ordinary 
meals,  which  must  be  made  as  tempting  as  possible. 

I suggested  to  his  mother  that  it  might  be  worth  while 
to  wait  till  he  was  hungry,  and  after  much  anxiety  she 
agreed.  He  had  eaten  no  breakfast,  only  played  with 
an  egg.  When  dinner  came  she  asked  if  he  were 
hungry.  He  said  no,  and  none  was  given  him,  so  after 
a few  minutes  he  slipped  off  his  chair  and  went  into  the 
garden.  Chocolate  was  refused  him,  and  he  ate  nothing 
all  day  but  drank  water  thirstily  on  going  to  bed.  He 
did  not  care  for  his  next  breakfast,  and  ate  nothing  all 
day  but  a slice  of  bread  and  butter.  His  mother  said 
she  should  not  be  able  to  stand  it  if  this  went  on,  and  I 
must  own  it  was  unpleasant  except  that  the  boy  seemed 
so  glad  to  be  let  alone.  On  the  following  morning  he 
was  very  hungry  and  ate  an  egg  with  more  relish  than  he 
had  done  for  months.  After  this  he  ate  no  dinner, 
but  was  hungry  again  for  a good  tea.  The  mother 
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began  to  learn  something  from  all  this,  and  he  was  left 
to  his  own  devices  for  a time.  It  was  a year  ago,  and 
he  has  now  settled  down  to  two  meals  a day  and  a 
breakfast  which  appears  as  a matter  of  form  but  which 
he  scarcely  touches.  These  may  seem  small  details, 
but  he  is  a different  child  as  regards  health  and  colour 
and  needs  no  tempting  at  all.  If  he  is  not  hungry  for 
a meal  it  is  passed  over  without  comment.  The  doctor 
said,  f Of  course  I should  have  suggested  this,  but  I 
felt  sure  you  could  never  carry  through  it,  and  raw  meat 
is  a useful  alternative.’ 

“ I have  been  asked  what  substitute  I used  for  the 
child  that  could  not  take  cow's  milk.  I nursed  her  a 
little  longer  than  the  other,  and  as  soon  as  I could  I 
gave  her  nuts  reduced  to  a perfectly  smooth  cream 
as  a substitute  for  the  milk.  This  was  done  with 
almonds,  and  it  was  made  as  smooth  as  real  cream.” 

I have  given  these  letters  pretty  well  in  full  because 
they  contain  a large  number  of  good  points.  I con- 
gratulate the  mother  on  evolving  a diet  so  near  to  the 
ideal  one  for  children.  I now  make  some  comments  on 
various  points  mentioned  in  her  letters: — 

I quite  agree  about  the  great  benefits  that  are  con- 
ferred on  the  unborn  child  when  its  mother  lives  on  a 
sensible  diet.  The  omission  of  tea  was  an  excellent 
step,  for  its  effects  are  more  injurious  than  meat. 

A very  good  point  is  that  with  regard  to  the  spacing 
of  a child’s  meals.  I do  not  consider  three  or  four  hours 
as  too  long  an  interval  between  meals  for  a baby.  The 
spacing  of  meals  has  often  been  used  with  benefit  in 
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cases  of  wasting  due  to  the  child’s  inability  to  digest 
its  food,  the  causes  of  which  are  many.  It  is  also  most 
useful  in  cases  of  summer  diarrhoea.  The  habit  of 
feeding  a baby  whenever  it  cries  is  a most  pernicious 
procedure  for  the  child,  and  for  the  mother  as  well, 
because  she  is  rendered  more  liable  to  breast  troubles. 
It  is  often  water  that  is  really  wanted  by  a dyspeptic 
child.  Offer  it  water  when  it  is  not  the  proper  time 
for  a meal,  and  judge  by  the  result. 

The  omission  of  all  bread  is  excellent,  for  it  is  very 
acid.  (I  might  say  here  that  the  word  acid  is  used  in 
its  sense  of  the  opposite  to  alkaline,  and  has  nothing  to 
do  with  uric  acid.  People  are  apt  to  confuse  acidity 
with  uric  acid,  whereas  there  is  no  connection  between 
the  two  except  in  so  far  as  the  acidity  influences  the 
excretion  of  uric  acid  from  the  body.)  The  high 
acidity  of  bread  is  very  apt  to  make  a child  retain  its 
uric  acid,  which  means  trouble  in  the  future.  The 
omission  of  sugar  is  also  beneficial,  for  it  is  very  acid 
and  in  addition  has  deleterious  effects  on  the  teeth. 

Thorough  mastication  is  very  important  from 
several  points  of  view: — (i)  More  efficient  and  thorough 
assimilation  of  the  food  is  ensured;  (2)  it  is  good  exer- 
cise for  the  teeth  and  assists  in  their  preservation, 
especially  when  hard  food  is  eaten ; (3)  in  young  children 
it  conduces  to  the  formation  of  sound  healthy  second 
teeth,  which  so  often  actually  come  in  decayed  nowa- 
days. An  eminent  London  dentist  has  stated  that 
chewing  hard  food  promotes  the  circulation  in  the  pulp 
of  the  teeth  and  so  aids  in  their  preservation;  he  has 
noted  that  the  fact  of  living  on  “ clean  ” foods  (i.e. 
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uric-acid-free)  is  a potent  preventive  of  decay;  he 
also  says  that  there  is  no  need  for  such  “ clean 
feeders  to  brush  their  teeth  more  than  once  during  the 
twenty-four  hours.  The  state  of  the  teeth  of  the 
present-day  children  is  truly  deplorable.  At  the  present 
rate  man  will  soon  become  a toothless  animal.  Can 
this  be  due  to  the  fact  that  man  is  making  his  fru- 
givorous  teeth  perform  the  functions  of  the  teeth  of  the 
carnivora,  for  which  comparative  anatomists  tell  us  they 
are  utterly  unsuited,  both  in  structure  and  in  shape  (see 
Did  and  Food,  6th  Ed.,  pp.  87,  88  and  figs.  6 and  7)? 

Children  are  so  often  anaemic  from  overfeeding  on 
the  wrong  kinds  of  foods.  A little  wholesome  starva- 
tion is  excellent  treatment  for  the  overfed  child.  The 
apparent  increase  of  anaemia  among  children  at  school 
is,  I venture  to  think,  due  to  the  concurrent  increase 
in  meat-eating  and  tea-drinking. 

Mothers  have  asked  me  whether  gravy  was  not 
permitted  because  it  was  not  meat ! The  gravy  is  the 
worst  part,  for  it  has  next  to  no  nourishment  and  more- 
over contains  a larger  proportion  of  the  harmful  uric 
acid  than  the  meat  itself. 

The  rapid  and  clean  healing  of  wounds  is  a marked 
characteristic  of  those  who  have  lived  for  some  years 
on  uric-acid-free  lines;  it  is  but  one  indication  of  the 
improvement  in  the  general  circulation  of  the  body. 

Baked  potatoes  are  to  be  preferred  to  the  customary 
boiled  potato  for  several  reasons,  not  the  least  of  which 
is  that  none  of  the  valuable  nourishment  and  alkaline 
salts  go  down  the  sink,  which  is  always  the  case  when 
potatoes  are  boiled  in  the  usual  manner.  In  addition 
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the  baked  potato  is  more  easily  absorbed,  and,  owing 
to  some  of  the  water  having  been  evaporated  in  the 
process  of  cooking,  is  more  nourishing. 

Drinking  during  meals  is  a bad  habit  for  everybody. 
Fluid  should  be  taken  either  quite  at  the  end  of  a meal 
{e.g,  if  it  is  milk)  or  else  between  meals,  but  not  nearer 
than  half  an  hour  before  a meal.  Fluid  drunk  during 
a meal  dilutes  the  digestive  juices,  so  that  indigestion 
is  very  apt  to  be  started  with  the  whole  host  of  childish 
ailments  in  its  train,  such  as  fermentation,  flatulence, 
malnutrition,  rickets,  stunted  growth,  etc.  Too  much 
fluid,  as  well  as  other  errors  in  feeding,  is  very  often 
at  the  bottom  of  these  ailments. 

A child  s fluid  so  far  as  possible  should  consist  of 
fresh  fruit  juice  almost  exclusively.  In  this  way  the 
troubles  due  to  hard  water  can  be  avoided;  if  the  child 
has  to  take  water  for  some  reason  or  other,  be  sure  that 
it  is  distilled  ( see  note  on  hard  water  on  p.  148). 

The  suggestion  about  biscuits  made  of  nuts  and  flour 
is  an  excellent  one,  and  the  larger  the  proportion  of 
nut  they  contain  the  better,  for  the  wheat  is  rather 
acid.  They  can  be  made  most  inviting  and  are  a con- 
venient form  in  which  to  carry  a nourishing  meal  when 
away  from  home. 

The  restriction  about  salt  should  not  be  too  strictly 
enfoiced  {see  p.  66).  However,  if  the  child  is  having 
a large  quantity  of  nuts  it  will  most  likely  be  getting 
enough  sodium  chloride.  Children  who  do  not  take 
nuts  to  any  extent  should  be  given  salt. 

I quite  agree  about  training  children  to  monotony 
of  diet.  The  stimulating  dietary  (meat,  fish,  eggs, 
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soup,  tea,  etc.)  of  the  modern  child  must,  I am  sure, 
have  something  to  do  with  the  noticeable  lack  of 
stamina  they  appear  to  exhibit,  because,  as  I explain 
elsewhere  (p.  155),  stimulation  means  living  on  capital 
instead  of  income,  so  that  such  children  have  no  re- 
serves. At  no  time  are  the  reserves  more  urgently 
needed  than  when  the  child  has  to  contend  with  the 
effects  of  living  on  uric-acid-containing  foods.  I attri- 
bute the  great  increase  of  late  years  in  cases  of  appendi- 
citis among  small  children  to  the  effect  of  uric  acid, 
and  its  so  often  fatal  termination  to  the  exhaustion  of 
the  child’s  reserves  brought  about  by  the  stimulating 
diet.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  appendicitis  occurs 
chiefly  among  the  children  of  the  richer  classes  where 
the  most  injurious  foods  are  all  the  present  vogue. 
The  increase  in  stature  of  the  rising  generation  is  also 
due,  I think,  to  the  same  factor — namely  the  excessively 
stimulating  diet.  Growth  from  stimulation  is  not  well 
founded,  and  is  sure  to  wilt  in  time  of  stress. 

The  rule  about  not  eating  when  not  hungry  applies 
to  the  child  as  well  as  to  the  healthy  adult.  A day  or 
two’s  absolute  starvation  is  an  excellent  treatment 
for  loss  of  appetite  in  the  overfed.  There  need  be  no 
fear  of  a young  child  dying  of  voluntary  starvation,  like 
some  adults  endeavour  to  do,  for  the  child  is  nearer 
to  Nature,  and  when  Nature  says  the  child  is  ready  for 
food  the  appetite  will  return. 

I quite  agree  with  keeping  a child  in  the  open  air 
as  much  as  possible,  so  long  as  it  is  properly  protected 
from  the  cold  by  plenty  of  warm  clothing.  Bare  legs 
and  arms  may  look  nice,  but  are  excessively  bad  for  the 
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child  and  should  never  be  permitted.  The  evils  of 
underclothing  a child  I have  already  mentioned  on 
p.  128. 

Almost  the  only  criticism  I can  make  against  “ M. 
Lenorme's  ” most  instructive  letters  is  to  express  a 
doubt  as  to  whether  the  children  were  really  getting 
enough  proteid.  This  may  not  hold  water,  as  they 
were  having  plenty  of  nuts,  but  as  no  weights  or  quan- 
tities are  stated,  it  is  rather  difficult  to  judge.  The 
blood  colour  (see  pp.  59  and  144)  would  be  a guide  as 
to  whether  a child  was  getting  enough  proteid,  as  it 
would  be  low  if  the  child  were  underfed,  and  would 
remain  at  the  highest  colours  if  the  child  were  absorb- 
ing its  proper  allowance  of  proteid,  supposing  it  lived 
on  uric-acid-free  foods. 

I should  prefer  “ Seconds  ” flour  to  the  Art  ox  flour, 
because  of  the  absence  of  the  husk,  which  is  harmful 
(see  p.  24). 

I came  across  recently  an  interesting  case  of  a 
mother,  who,  living  herself  on  a natural  diet,  was  at- 
tempting to  bring  up  one  of  hei  children  on  the  same 
lines.  Her  enterprise  was  very  praiseworthy  although 
she  made  some  serious  errors.  I give  the  case  some- 
what in  detail  in  the  hope  that  others  may  learn  from 
her  errors  and  be  prevented  from  making  the  same 
mistakes,  when  they  follow  her  otherwise  excellent 
example. 

The  child  was  2\  years  of  age,  height  just  over  3 ft. 
and  weight  32  lbs.  A fine  specimen  of  a child  brought 
up  on  a natural  diet  from  birth.  The  only  indication 
that  things  were  not  quite  as  they  should  be  was  the 
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blood  colour,  which  was  too  low,  being  only  .8  instead 
of  1.0  or  over. 

The  details  of  its  food  were  as  follows: — 

Breakfast : 8 a. m. 

1 mashed  banana. 

2 home-made  Artox  rolls. 

1 Crispit  biscuit. 

4 oz.  almond  milk. 

Dinner : 12.30  p.m. 

2 mashed  bananas. 

Date  and  almond  paste  made  of  4 dates  and  4 
almonds. 

An  apple,  if  still  hungry. 

Tea : 5 p.m. 

The  same  as  breakfast. 

The  almond  milk  consisted  of  6 almonds  pounded  to 
a paste  in  a mortar  and  made  into  a smooth  cream  with 
4 oz.  warm  water.  The  Artox  rolls  were  made  of  1 lb. 
of  Artox  flour,  1 oz.  olive  oil,  \ pint  of  water,  and  2 oz. 
sultanas.  Two  Artox  rolls  and  one  Crispit  biscuit 
weighed  4J  oz.  The  date  and  almond  paste  weighed 
1 oz. ; the  dates  having  the  pithy  fibre  removed  before 
pounding. 

The  grave  error  made  here  is  deficient  quantity, 
for  on  the  most  liberal  estimate  the  above  diet  gives 
only  439  grs.  of  proteid.  Now  by  the  table  given  on 
p.  130,  a child,  aged  2 \ and  weighing  32  lbs.,  requires  32  x 
10x3  = 960  grs.  of  proteid  per  day,  so  that  this  child 
was  getting  less  than  half  its  proper  amount  of  proteid. 

So  far  as  quality  is  concerned,  the  diet  is  quite  an 
excellent  one,  with  the  exception  of  the  wholemeal  of 
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the  rolls  and  biscuits;  though  I do  not  consider  any 
cereal  food,  excepting  rice,  suitable  for  a child,  because 
of  its  high  acidity. 

On  inquiry  the  mother  seemed  to  think  that  the  16 
almonds  (J  ounce  roughly)  contained  quite  an  extra- 
ordinary amount  of  proteid;  in  fact  she  was  not  quite 
sure  that  the  child  was  not  getting  too  much  proteid ! 

The  mistake  that  is  made  very  frequently,  especi- 
ally in  the  case  of  a child,  is  that  of  using  too  little  pro- 
teid in  the  daily  food.  It  is  easier  to  make  in  the  case 
of  a child,  because  a person  is  very  apt  to  forget  that  the 
child  is  growing  and  increasing  in  weight,  and  that 
allowance  should  be  made  for  the  increasing  weight  by 
increasing  the  proteid  quantities  to  correspond.  A 
very  good  rule  is  to  weigh  the  child  every  week  and  for 
each  pound  that  it  has  increased  in  weight  add  the 
equivalent  number  of  grains  of  proteid  to  its  daily 
total  for  the  next  week.  If  this  rule  is  strictly  adhered 
to,  there  will  be  no  danger  of  the  child  being  underfed, 
provided  that  it  is  having  its  correct  proteid  quantities 
for  its  age  ( see  the  table  on  p.  129). 

Amongst  other  things  this  case  gives  a very  good 
example  of  the  value  of  the  blood  colour  as  an  index  of 
the  state  of  the  nutrition,  for,  with  the  exception  of  the 
deficient  blood  colour,  the  child  was  a fine  specimen. 
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THE  SOCIAL  DIFFICULTY:  WHAT  TO  DRINK:  DIET 

FOR  THE  POOR:  FATIGUE:  ATHLETICS 

OING  out  into  society,  dining  out  and  staying  with 


friends  often  present  difficulties  to  the  beginner  as 
well  as  to  those  who  have  been  on  Diet  some  time. 
What  I do  myself,  on  going  out  to  dinner,  is  one  of  two 
things,  depending  on  whether  the  host  and  hostess 
know  about  my  diet  or  not : if  they  do,  then  the  course 
to  take  is  obvious.  If  they  do  not,  I usually  take 
something  before  I leave  home,  say  \ pint  of  milk, 
some  cheese  or  white  of  egg  (in  fact  the  “ A ” foods  of 
one’s  dinnex),  and  then  when  I get  there  I eat  what  I 
can  and  play  about  with  the  rest,  hiding  the  poisonous 
things  under  the  knife  and  fork ! This,  of  course,  is  not 
pleasant,  but  the  matter  has  got  to  be  faced  out.  Stay- 
ing with  friends  who  know  about  the  Diet  is,  of  course, 
easy;  but  with  those  who  are  not  intimate  I take  a 
i lb.  packet  of  “ Cow  and  Gate  ” dried  separated  milk  in 
my  luggage.  One  can  usually  obtain  bread,  cheese  and 
milk,  so  with  dried  milk  to  fill  up  deficiencies  in  case  of 
need,  I can  get  along  very  well.  Of  course,  this  entails 
making  oneself  more  or  less  of  a nuisance  to  one’s 
friends,  but  still  it  can’t  be  helped.  This  way  of 
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managing  is,  I think,  much  better  than  breaking  out 
and  taking  meat  and  fish  occasionally;  it  is  decidedly 
better  for  the  health  to  be  absolutely  strict  about  Diet 
( see  p.  65).  After  all,  it  is  worth  taking  a great  deal 
of  trouble  in  order  to  obtain  and  keep  good  health. 
This  is  a serious  drawback  to  Diet  from  the  social  point 
of  view,  and  those  who  go  out  a great  deal  simply  have 
to  make  a choice  between  good  health  and  society. 
This  problem  must  be  faced  so  long  as  society  in  general 
persists  in  feeding  in  a manner  so  detrimental  to  its 
health  ( see  p.  94).  The  best  way  is  to  try  to  convert 
one’s  friends  not  by  argument  but  by  results,  for  if 
they  see  how  much  one’s  health  has  improved  on  Diet, 
they  will  very  likely  be  anxious  to  do  the  same. 

When  travelling  abroad  it  is  quite  easy  to  get  all 
that  one  requires,  easier  in  fact  than  in  this  country, 
but  any  deficiencies  can  be  made  up  by  taking  with  one 
a packet  of  dried  milk,  a supply  of  Mrs.  Hodgkinson's 
excellent  rice  and  dried-milk  biscuits  (made  with  nut 
oil  and  obtainable  from  Shearn’s,  Tottenham  Court 
Road,  W.C.,  under  the  name  “ Ricemilk  ” biscuits)  and 
some  nuts.  Most  of  the  big  liners  will  provide  special 
diets  if  notice  is  given  to  the  purser  or  head  steward 
beforehand,  when  a few  instructions  to  the  chef  will  put 
everything  right.  I have  experienced  no  difficulty  in 
this  respect  on  the  P.  and  O.  liners  and  others.  I 
usually  have  a supply  of  Some  Recipes  for  the  Uric- 
Acid-Free  Diet,  a copy  of  which  I give  the  chef,  together 
with  a list  of  the  articles  not  permitted,  and  tell  him  to 
give  me  so  many  whites  of  egg  a day  as  well  as  other 
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dishes.  Curd  I do  not  trouble  about  on  these  occasions, 
as  I make  up  for  its  absence  with  cheese. 

I am  often  asked  to  suggest  a substitute  for  tea, 
coffee  and  cocoa.  Postum,  an  American  preparation  of 
roasted  cereals,  is  quite  good,  or  Life-belt  Coffee,  from 
which  the  caffein  has  been  extracted;  it  is,  however, 
not  absolutely  uric-acid-free,  as  my  experiments  with 
it  have  shown.  Simple  hot  water  makes  an  excellent 
drink  with  or  without  milk  or  cream;  I fancy  I can 
hear  the  tea-drinker  snorting  with  indignation  on 
reading  this  last!  But  really  hot  water  is  quite  good 
when  one’s  palate  becomes  more  sensitive  as  the  result 
of  Diet,  and  can  appreciate  more  delicate  flavours. 
Horlick’s  Malted  Milk  is  also  a good  beverage.  When 
you  are  really  thirsty  water  is  delicious,  and  why  drink 
at  all  when  you  are  not  thirsty? 

This  increase  in  the  sensitiveness  of  the  palate  after 
being  on  the  Diet  for  some  time  is  quite  remarkable,  for 
foods  that  the  meat-eater  characterizes  as  tasteless  and 
uninteresting  appear  to  acquire  delightful  and  delicate 
flavours  of  their  own.  Curd  is  usually  placed  under 
this  ban  at  first.  I must  say  that  I myself  used  to  call 
curd  “ tasteless  muck,”  but  now  I enjoy  taking  it  quite 
alone  with  nothing  else  to  help  it  down,  as  I used  to  have 
years  ago,  and  I have  always  been  a dainty  person  about 
my  food  ( see  also  p.  9). 

Personally,  my  fluid  consists  usually  of  milk, 
during  the  winter  only  a pint  of  milk,  with  a little  water 
occasionally  if  there  is  real  thirst  for  it,  otherwise  this  is 
all  I take  in  the  form  of  fluid  during  the  cold  weather. 
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During  the  summer  and  hot  weather  milk  again  is  my 
chief  fluid  with  the  addition  of  soda-water.  Cider  also 
occasionally  or  a little  white  wine  for  a change.  Living 
on  two  meals  a day,  as  I have  for  the  past  four  years, 
I omit  breakfast  and  tea,  so  there  is  no  need  for  me  to 
find  a substitute  for  tea,  etc.,  but  whenever  I do  take 
breakfast,  as  when  occasionally  it  is  more  convenient 
to  have  breakfast  in  place  of  lunch,  I simply  take  milk 
cold  in  summer  and  hot  in  winter. 

Hard  water,  owing  to  the  calcium  it  holds  in  solu- 
tion, is  a retentive  and  tends  therefore  to  make  people 
store  uric  acid.  Soft  water  should  be  drunk  by  those 
who  are  at  all  inclined  to  retain  uric  acid,  especially  the 
gouty  and  rheumatic  living  in  hard  water  districts.  An  ex- 
cellent soft  table  water  is  Salutaris,  a pure  distilled  water 
obtainable,  either  aerated  or  non-aerated,  made  by  the 
Salutaris  Water  Co.,  236  Fulham  Road,  S.W.  I would 
recommend  those  who  cannot  obtain  Salutaris  to  buy 
a “ Gem  ” still,  obtainable  from  the  Gem  Supplies  Co., 
Ltd.,  67  Southwark  Street,  London,  S.E.,  and  make 
their  own  distilled  water  at  home. 

Those  who  take  plenty  of  fruit  and  vegetables  re- 
quire very  little  fluid  beyond  what  they  get  in  these  and 
the  milk.  Pure  fruit  juice,  freshly  made,  is  to  be  recom- 
mended as  a drink  in  hot  climates  and  in  summer  when 
fruit  is  plentiful.  Eating  fruit  will  often  do  in  place  of 
a drink  except  in  very  hot  weather. 

I am  often  asked  whether  it  is  advisable  to  try  and 
live  on  uncooked  food.  As  a general  rule  I am  against 
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the  use  of  uncooked  food  to  any  extent.  Of  course, 
fruit  and  nuts  are  best  eaten  raw,  but  beyond  these  and 
except  for  special  purposes,  such  as  constipation,  I 
advise  that  all  other  food  should  be  cooked  before 
eating.  All  unripe  fruit  should  of  course  be  cooked. 
Uncooked  food  taken  in  any  quantity  is  very  apt  to  cause 
diarrhoea  with  the  consequent  sweeping  out  of  nourish- 
ment, causing  thereby  a fall  of  urea  owing  to  the  food 
being  removed  before  it  can  be  digested.  {See  p.  60.) 

Cooking  is  advantageous  because  it  increases  the 
digestibility  of  vegetable  foods  (cereals,  etc.)  as  it 
causes  the  starch  to  swell  and  burst  the  cellulose  envelope, 
thus  enabling  the  digestive  juices  to  get  at  the  cell  con- 
tents more  easily,  for  the  cellulose  is  very  resistant  to 
digestive  action.  Cooking,  on  the  other  hand, 
diminishes  the  digestibility  of  animal  foods.  In  ad- 
dition, it  destroys  all  parasites  and  fear  of  bacteria] 
infection,  such  as  typhoid,  etc. 

I have  heard  it  said  that  boiled  milk  is  more 
indigestible  than  raw  milk;  I do  not  think  this 
is  borne  out  by  facts.  Milk  that  cannot  absolutely 
be  depended  on  should  be  pasteurized,  especially  for 
children. 

Raw  vegetables,  pounded  up  in  a mortar,  are  excel- 
lent as  a corrective  for  constipation. 

Of  course,  in  the  Ideal  Diet  of  nuts  and  fruit  there 
is  no  cooking,  but  it  is  rare  nowadays  to  meet  anyone 
who  can  live  entirely  on  his  natural  food.  Many  can 
live  well  at  some  stage  between  Beginner’s  Diet  and 
the  Ideal  Diet,  that  is  to  say,  the  proteid  that  they  are 
unable  to  get  entirely  from  the  nuts  and  fruit  is  made 
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up  from  curd,  cheese,  white  of  egg  or  dried  milk;  as 
they  improve  they  will  generally  be  able  to  use  more 
nuts  and  less  of  the  foods  derived  from  the  animal 
kingdom.  See  the  “ Ideal  ” Diet  given  at  the  end  of 
Appendix  II. 

Diet  for  the  Poor 

The  question  often  arises  whether  the  Uric-Acid- 
Free  Diet  is  possible  for  the  poor  from  the  point  of  view 
of  cost.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  largest  amount 
of  proteid  for  the  smallest  outlay  Meat  Diet  is  the  most 
expensive,  the  Uric-Acid-Free  Diet  comes  next,  and 
the  Vegetarian  Diet  is  the  cheapest.  Although  the  last 
is  the  cheapest  in  prime  cost,  I venture  to  assert  that 
the  difference  in  cheapness  between  the  Uric-Acid-Free 
and  the  Vegetarian  Diet  would  be  more  than  balanced 
by  the  improved  health  gained  by  the  former  with  con- 
sequent less  outlay  on,  and  loss  of  time  to  the  wage- 
earner  owing  to  illness.  In  addition,  what  makes  the 
Vegetarian  Diet  cheaper  than  the  Uric- Acid-Free  Diet 
is  the  cheapness  of  the  pulse  foods,  but  this  is  largely 
discounted  by  their  comparative  indigestibility  ( see 
below). 

I now  give  a table  showing  how  much  proteid  the 
outlay  of  id.  in  the  purchase  of  the  chief  foodstuffs  in 
use  at  the  present  day  can  buy  at  retail  prices,  giving 
the  uric-acid-free  foods  along  with  the  uric-acid-con- 
taining foods  for  purposes  of  comparison. 

grs.  of  proteid 

* With  pulses  at  3d.  per  lb.  one  penny  will 

buy  ; 533 

* Signifies  containing  uric  acid. 
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grs.  of  proteid 

With  skim  milk  at  id.  per  quart  one  penny 

will  buy  . 524 

,,  dried  separated  milk  at  6d.  per  lb.  one 

penny  will  buy  . . . -373 

„ bread  at  3d.  per  2 lb.  one  penny  will 

buy  ......  360 

„ flour  at  nd.  per  7 lbs.  one  penny  will 

buy  473 

cheese  at  8d.  per  lb.  one  penny  will 
buy  ......  280 

- „ meat  at  6d.  per  lb.  one  penny  will 

buy  ......  266 

* „ lish  at  4d.  per  lb.  one  penny  will  buy  . 240 

„ potatoes  at  9d.  per  stone  one  penny 

will  buy  .....  192 

* „ eggs  at  id.  each  one  penny  will  buy  . 120 

,,  dates  at  2d.  per  lb.  one  penny  will 

buy  ......  64 

,,  bananas  at  4 a penny  one  penny  will 

buy  ......  64 

* „ tea  at  is.  per  lb.  one  penny  will  buy  . o 


Referring  to  the  under-nourishment  of  the  poor  in 
New  York,  Bulletin  116,  U.S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture, 
p.  76,  says: — "There  was  scarcely  one  case  in  which 
it  was  not  easily  possible,  by  a more  judicious  selec- 
tion of  food  materials,  to  get  more  nutriment  for  the 

money  expended  than  was  obtained/’ 

In  some  parts  of  the  country  skim  milk  can  be  had 
for  |d.  per  quart,  in  which  case  a penny  would  purchase 
1048  grs.  of  proteid.  Pulses,  it  will  be  noted,  contain 
only  slightly  more  proteid  for  one  penny  than  skim  milk, 


* ibid. 
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and,  as  skim  milk  is  uric-acid- free,  the  advantage  lies 
with  the  latter.  In  addition  to  this  from  10-40%  of  the 
proteid  in  pulses  is  not  absorbed  in  the  body,  this 
depending  on  how  the  pulses  are  cooked  and  whether 
eaten  ground  up  or  whole.  Milk  is  absorbed  more 
easily  than  any  other  food,  so  clearly  the  advantage 
lies  all  on  the  side  of  skim  milk. 

The  other  food  that  Vegetarian  Diet  permits  and 
which  the  Uric-Acid-Free  Diet  does  not  is  eggs,  and 
here  the  prohibitive  cost  must  rule  these  out,  still  more 
so  when  only  the  white  of  egg  is  permitted,  for  then  a 
penny  would  purchase  only  60-68  grs.  of  proteid.  The 
Vegetarian  Diet  permits  tea,  which,  it  is  seen,  contains 
no  proteid,  so  that  from  the  point  of  view  of  nourishment 
money  expended  on  tea  is  absolutely  wasted. 

1 will  now  work  out  a diet  on  uric-acid-free  lines 
for  a working  man  weighing  11  st.  net,  allowing  him 
11  grs.  per  lb.  for  very  heavy  work.  He  will  require 
*694  grs.  of  proteid  per  day.  This  he  can  obtain  at  a 
cost  of  5.00  pence  per  day  as  follows: — 

, . proteid 

2\  pints  separated  milk  at 

id.  per  quart  . . 655 

2 oz,  dried  milk  at  6d.  per  lb.  280 

ij  oz.  cheese  at  8d.  per  lb.  . 210 

1 lb.  white  bread  at  3d.  per 

2 lb.  loaf  . . . 244 

2 oz.  margarine  at  6d.  per  lb.  — 


1689 

This  diet  could  be  cheapened  by  substituting  home- 


cost  in  pence 

1.25 

o-75 

°*75 

1.50 

0-75 


5.00 
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made  bread  for  the  baker’s  loaf:  taking  flour  at  nd. 
per  7 lbs.  and  f lb.  of  flour  as  making  1 lb.  of  bread,  a 
saving  of  0.3  of  a penny  could  be  effected;  also  where 
separated  milk  was  Jd.  a quart  a further  saving  of  0.6 
of  a penny  could  be  made.  This  would  make  a total 
saving  of  0.9  of  a penny,  bringing  the  total  cost  per  day 
to  just  0.1  of  a penny  over  4.0  pence.  Or  by  substitut- 
ing extra  separated  milk  for  the  dried  separated  milk 
a further  saving  could  be  effected;  by  so  doing  the 
amount  of  fluid  would  not  be  excessive,  considering  the 
hard  bodily  labour,  which  would  entail  a good  deal  of 
perspiration. 

Quite  a good  way  of  using  the  skim  milk  is  to  allow 
some  of  it  to  turn  sour  and  then,  by  draining  away  the 
whey,  to  make  a home-made  cheese.  Keep  a small 
piece  over  to  be  added  to  the  next  day’s  skim  milk,  and 
so  on. 

Fatigue 

It  is  really  extraordinary  how  common  fatigue  is 
nowadays  and  how  very  soon  the  average  person  seems 
to  get  fatigued  and  in  a degree  quite  disproportionate 
to  the  exertion.  This  feeling  of  fatigue  and  lassitude 
is  especially  noticeable  in  the  morning  when  after  the 
night's  rest  a person  should  be  feeling  refreshed  and  fit. 
As  the  day  goes  on  this  feeling  improves  until  in  the 
evening  people  often  become  as  lively  as  crickets.  The 
woman  who  in  the  morning  is  as  limp  as  a rag  as  even- 
ing goes  on  becomes  quite  vivacious  and  alert.  Surely 
rather  a paradoxical  state  of  affairs  this!  To  anyone 
who  understands  the  action  of  uric  acid  the  explanation 
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is  obvious.  Fatigue  is  synonymous  with  excess  of  uric 
acid  in  the  blood:  a person  in  this  condition  will  tire 
easily,  but  clear  the  blood  of  uric  acid  and  the  fatigue 
will  disappear.  This  fact  explains  the  exemption  from 
fatigue  that  those  on  the  Uric- Acid-Free  Diet  enjoy, 
for  owing  to  their  diet  little  or  no  uric  acid  is  available 
to  come  into  the  blood. 

The  effect  of  uric  acid  on  the  body  is,  as  Dr.  Haig 
has  it,  like  putting  sand  into  the  bearings  of  an  engine 
instead  of  oil.  It  creates  a tremendous  amount  of 
friction  with  consequent  increased  wear  and  tear,  de- 
creased efficiency  and  shortening  of  useful  life,  and 
quicker  relegation  to  the  scrap  heap.  Fatigue  is  but 
one  visible  sign  of  the  increased  friction  caused  in  the 
body  by  uric  acid.  No  engineer  in  his  senses  would 
dream  of  lubricating  his  engine’s  bearings  with  sand, 
yet  this  is  exactly  what  most  of  the  British  race  are 
doing  at  the  present  day.  The  gradual  shortening  of  the 
average  duration  of  useful  healthy  life  is  a pretty  good 
index  of  the  mischief  such  folly  entails. 

The  fact  that  a person  on  the  Uric- Acid-Free  Diet 
suffers  from  fatigue,  except  after  some  unduly  prolonged 
exertion,  is  in  itself  proof  positive  that  mistakes  are 
being  made  somewhere.  Put  these  mistakes  right  and 
get  rid  of  the  accumulation  of  uric  acid  they  have 
caused,  and  the  fatigue  will  go  too. 

I cannot  illustrate  this  better  than  by  returning  to 
the  subject  of  tea.  The  magic  effect  of  a cup  of  tea  on 
the  tired  individual  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  it 
clears  the  blood  of  uric  acid,  as  will  any  other  stimulant. 
This  accounts  for  the  excessive  taking  of  tea  among 
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the  lower  classes,  and  for  the  demand  for  tea,  coffee, 
drugs,  stimulants  and  pick-me-ups  of  all  kinds  among 
the  upper  classes.  The  great  cry  nowadays  is  for 
stimulation  to  drive  away  the  all-pervading  overpower- 
ing fatigue  that  has  everybody  in  its  grip;  for  some- 
thing to  overcome  the  wearying  depression. 

Stimulation,  except  when  resorted  to  for  a special 
purpose  and  for  a short  period,  is  essentially  wrong  in 
principle.  For  stimulation  means  calling  out  the  re- 
serves of  the  body,  and  to  do  this  continually  results  in 
exhaustion  of  the  reserves;  a serious  state  of  affairs. 
In  other  words,  stimulation  is  living  on  capital  instead 
of  income.  In  addition  it  means  retention  of  uric 
acid,  a process  which,  if  persisted  in,  inevitably  means 
disaster,  owing  to  the  accumulated  uric  acid  burst- 
ing bounds,  which  sooner  or  later  it  is  certain  to  do. 

The  consumption  of  tea  and  coffee  per  head  of  the 
population  has  risen  largely  of  late  years  ( see  table 
on  p.  93),  and  this  increase  is  simply  due  to  the  attempt 
to  cope  with  the  increasing  demand  for  stimulation. 
It  is  a most  pernicious  way  of  trying  to  overcome 
fatigue.  This  is  why  opium  is  taken  to  drive  away  the 
depression  of  the  opium-taker,  for  the  action  of  tea  and 
opium  is  identical.  Methods  such  as  these  can  but 
give  temporary  relief,  because  the  uric  acid,  though 
cleared  out  of  the  blood,  is  not  cleared  out  of  the  body. 
To  take  more  poison  to  overcome  the  effects  of  the  same 
poison  is  merely  piling  Pelion  on  Ossa,  so  that  the 
inevitable  crash  will  be  all  the  greater.  The  uric  acid, 
thus  stored  up,  has  added  to  it  the  poison  from  the  tea, 
and  remains  quiescent,  a power  potent  for  evil,  until 
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such  time  as  conditions  are  favourable  for  its  solution. 
Then  it  comes  into  the  blood  with  increasingly  severe 
results  and  the  fatigue  and  depression  are  worse  than 
ever.  There  is  no  way  out  in  this  direction,  for  the  tea, 
coffee,  etc.,  add  fuel  to  the  fire  of  destruction,  since  they 
contain  the  very  poison  (uric  acid),  the  action  of  which 
m the  blood  is  causing  the  fatigue.  It  is  a misfortune 
that  taking  uric  acid  by  mouth  clears  the  blood  of  the 
uric  acid  already  in  it  unless  the  blood  be  in  such  a 
condition  as  to  dissolve  more  uric  acid  (see  Uric  Acid, 
7th  Ed.,  p.  119),  so  that  the  sufferer,  who  feels  so  much 
better  for  his  cup  of  tea,  naturally  thinks  he  must  be 
doing  right.  The  only  right  way  is  to  avoid  taking 
by  mouth  the  poisons  which  cause  fatigue;  there  is  no 
other  way.  The  ways  that  appear  to  be  easier  and  more 

preferable  do  not  go  to  the  root  of  matters  and  lead 
eventually  to  an  impasse. 

The  fact  that  the  Uric-Acid-Free  Diet  is  a less  acid 
and  therefore  a less  stimulating  form  of  diet  than  the 
usual  Meat  Diet  accounts,  I think,  to  some  extent  for 
the  increased  strength  and  endurance  of  the  uric-acid- 
free  feeder,  because  there  is  no  stimulant  present 
to  call  upon  the  reserves  which  are  therefore  kept 
intact  until  they  are  required.  The  chief  factor  in 
the  noticeable  increase  in  strength  and  endurance  is, 

of  course,  due  to  the  absence  of  uric  acid  from  the 
food. 

Notes  on  Athletics 

Mr.  H.  Light,  who  superintends  the  feeding  of  all 
the  vegetarian  athletes,  has  very  kindly  revised  this 
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section  in  accordance  with  his  practical  experiences  on 
the  track  and  elsewhere. 

Adults  in  special  training  for  athletics  of  any  kind 
should  follow  the  same  rules  as  to  proteid  allowance, 
but  their  net  weight  should  usually  be  multiplied  by 
11  [see  Appendix  I.  p.  196).  Generally  speaking,  the 
allowance  of  proteid  during  training  should  be  sufficient 
for  the  special  exertion  in  question  without  loss  of 
weight  or  decrease  in  the  blood  colour  ( see  p.  59).  The 
weight  should  rather  tend  to  increase  and  the  blood 
colour,  if  not  at  the  top  at  the  beginning  of  training, 
should  rise  to  the  highest  point  of  the  colour  card  (ob- 
tainable from  Bale,  Sons  & Danielsson,  price  is.).  At 
the  same  time  care  must  be  taken  not  to  overfeed  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  cause  retention  of  the  uric  acid  formed 
during  the  daily  metabolism  of  the  body.  A watch  can 
be  kept  on  this  last  (a  most  important  point  it  is  too,  if 
absolute  fitness  at  the  time  of  the  actual  contest  is  re- 
quired) by  taking  daily  observations  morning  and  even- 
ing of  the  capillary  reflux  (see  Uric  Acid,  7th  Ed.,  p. 
223),  and  endeavouring  to  keep  the  swing  between  the 
morning  and  evening  readings  within  normal  limits  ( see 
previous  references,  p.  233).  The  greater  the  retention 
of  uric  acid  during  training  the  greater  the  chance  of 
early  fatigue  and  the  correspondingly  lessened  chances 
of  success. 

If  an  individual  is  fat  before  training  commences, 
his  weight  will  fall  during  the  early  period  of  training, 
owing  to  the  loss  of  the  fat;  then  later  on  his  weight 
will  commence  rising  again.  At  the  end  of  training  it  is 
better  to  be  a little  overweight  than  underweight.  It 
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is  well  for  the  athlete  to  train  hard  until  he  finds  that  he 
has  reached  his  best  racing  weight  (a  matter  he  must 
determine  for  himself  by  experience).  Then,  having 
reached  this  stage,  he  should  only  take  comparatively 
gentle  healthy  exercise  for  a day  or  two  before  the  race, 
feeding  well  (but  not  overdoing  it)  during  this  period. 
By  this  means  he  secures  a reserve  of  proteid  within  the 
body,  which  in  other  words  denotes  that  all  his  muscles 
are  extra  well  nourished.  Moreover  a short  rest  from 
hard  training  begets  a freshness  and  a greater  zest  for 
the  struggle,  this  being  especially  marked  in  the  case  of 
a man  who  has  overtrained  and  gone  stale,  a state  of 
affairs  that  should  be  impossible  for  an  athlete  who  has 
trained  on  uric-acid-free  lines  and  has  been  careful  to 
avoid  retention  of  uric  acid  during  training.  Once 
the  stage  of  staleness  has  been  reached  a fortnight’s 
absolute  rest  is  better  than  continuing  with  training. 

When  an  athlete  is  really  fit  he  should  feel  anxious 
to  be  at  it.  If  his  desire  flags  he  is  either  under  or 
overtrained.  The  capillary  reflux  and  blood  pressure 
will  demonstrate  which  of  the  two  it  is.  When  over- 
trained the  capillary  reflux  will  be  abnormally  slow 
and  the  blood  pressure  high,  whereas  the  capillary  reflux 
in  the  undertrained  man  will  be  too  slow,  and  the  blood 
pressure  low. 

During  the  period  of  training  care  must  be  taken  to 
see  that  sufficient  rest  and  sleep  are  obtained;  8-9  hours 
of  sleep  per  day  should  be  the  minimum.  You  cannot 
expect  to  do  good  extra  work  without  extra  sleep  and 
rest  also. 
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Those  living  on  the  Urie-Aeid-Free  Diet  are  practic- 
ally in  the  position  of  the  trained  man,  for,  owing  to  the 
excellent  circulation,  the  muscles  are  absolutely  fit  and 
only  need  adaptation  to  the  special  form  of  athletics 
required.  Of  course  more  training  will  be  required 
for  long-distance  events,  calling  for  prolonged  endurance, 
in  order  to  increase  the  strength  of  the  muscles,  but  the 
uric-acid-free  feeder  will  always  have  the  pull  over 
the  meat-eater  because  of  his  better  circulation;  and, 
so  long  as  there  is  a sufficient  supply  of  suitable  proteid, 
he  will  be  able  to  do  more  with  less  effort  than  the  meat- 
eater,  especially  in  long-distance  events.  Provided  he 
has  sufficient  proteid  he  will  not  tire  so  90on,  for  the 
uric-acid — the  cause  of  fatigue — will  be  absent;  more- 
over he  is  not  nearly  so  likely  to  strain  or  injure  him- 
self as  the  meat-eater,  should  the  contest  be  very 
strenuous.  In  fact  the  uric-acid-free  feeder  scores 
all  along  the  line,  for  he  has  less  “ sand  and  friction 
in  his  bearings  " (see  pp.  100,  188). 

It  must  be  remembered  that  exhaustion  or  fatigue 
in  a properly-trained  subject  arises  from  two  main 
causes: — (1)  Lack  of  sufficient  and  suitable  nourish- 
ment ; (2)  excess  of  uric  acid  in  the  blood.  The  capillary 
reflux  and  blood  pressure  will  distinguish  between  the 
two  (see  Uric  Acid,  7 th  Ed.,  p.  326  and  previous  refer- 
ences). The  properly  - trained  uric-acid- free  feeder 
should  experience  the  first  solely,  and  that  only  when 
his  proteid  reserves  have  not  been  kept  up  to  the  mark. 
This  is  where  the  uric-acid-free  feeder  scores  over 
the  meat-eater — his  chances  of  having  to  fall  out  from 

r 

fatigue  are  halved. 
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A great  deal  must  be  left  to  the  individual  athlete; 
he  must  find  out  by  experiments  on  himself  which  of  the 
two  main  causes  of  fatigue  is  the  one  affecting  his  case. 
Of  course  fatigue  in  the  case  of  an  athlete  who  is  not  a 
uric-acid-free  feeder  might  be  due  to  a combination 
of  the  two  chief  factors.  However  an  athlete  should 
never  run  away  with  an  ideal,  and  by  straining  after 
this  blind  himself  to  palpable  facts. 

Stimulation  in  any  form  should  be  avoided.  Those 
who  are  really  uric-acid-free  will  not  require  it  (unless 
they  are  short  of  proteid),  because  the  call  for  stimulation 
means  the  onset  of  fatigue  which  is  synonymous  with 
excess  of  uric  acid  in  the  blood.  In  long-distance 
events,  race  on  food  as  long  as  the  digestive  organs  per- 
mit, and  call  up  your  reserves  with  stimulants  only 
when  digestion  gives  out. 

However  when  stimulants  have  to  be  taken,  be  care- 
ful not  to  take  them  too  early  in  the  contest,  for  you  will 
be  calling  up  your  reserves  too  soon,  so  that  they  may 
run  short  before  the  end.  Stimulation,  when  there  are 
no  reserves  of  strength  left  in  the  body,  will  have  no 
effect.  Besides  stimulation  means  retention  of  uric 
acid,  and  so,  if  resorted  to  too  soon,  may  cause  the 
corresponding  collaemia  (excess  of  uric  acid  in  the  blood) 
to  appear  before  the  end  of  the  contest,  with  consequent 
rapid  increase  of  fatigue,  necessitating  further  and  more 
vigorous  stimulation  which  may  fail  to  overcome  the 
collaemia,  so  that  the  competitor  has  to  drop  out.  Had 
stimulation  been  resorted  to  later,  the  corresponding 
collaemia  would  not  have  supervened  till  later.  So 
when  you  must  stimulate  do  so  well  on  in  the  contest, 
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in  order  that  the  rebound  may  follow  the  finish.  I 
certainly  should  not  advise  the  use  of  any  stimulant 
that  contained  uric  acid,  such  as  tea,  for  the  chances 
are  that  collaemia  will  come  on  the  sooner  and  be  the 
more  severe. 

As  regards  feeding  on  the  day  of  the  contest,  for 
short-distance  events  it  is  advisable  to  take  no  food  within 
at  least  three  hours  of  the  race,  in  order  that  digestive 
work  may  be  finished  and  the  heart  able  to  devote  all 
its  strength  to  the  contest  without  the  handicap  of 
having  to  perform  digestive  work  as  well.  All  diges- 
tion means  increased  work  for  the  heart,  as  an  extra 
quantity  of  blood  has  to  be  pumped  to  the  digestive 
organs.  Starting  too  soon  after  a meal  often  means 
stoppage  of  digestion,  vomiting  of  the  undigested  re- 
mains, with  consequent  loss  of  power  owing  to  stoppage 
of  supplies.  An  empty  stomach  is  best  and  essential 
for  sprinting,  for  all  the  energies  must  be  devoted  to  the 
contest  and  cannot  be  wasted  in  digestion. 

Long-distance  events  demand  a different  procedure. 
Here  the  energy  has  to  be  divided  between,  (i)  the  pur- 
poses of  the  contest  itself,  and  (2)  providing  sufficient 
and  suitable  supplies  of  nourishment  to  keep  up  endur- 
ance. Individual  experiment  is  the  only  means  of 
determining  the  exact  proportion  in  which  each  person 
must  divide  his  energy  to  obtain  the  best  result.  So  for 
long-distance  events  the  last  meal  should  be  about  two 
hours  before  the  start  and  should  consist  of  easily- 
digested  proteid  in  as  concentrated  a form  as  is  possible, 
consistent  with  the  proper  digestion  of  it. 

With  reference  to  feeding  during  a long-distance 
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event  it  is  better  to  have  too  much  food  than  too  little. 
“ Starved  men  like  starved  fires  take  a long  time  to 
revive.’*  The  correct  procedure  is,  I think,  “ little  and 
often,”  endeavouring  as  far  as  possible  to  keep  the 
energy  required  for  digestion  at  a fairly  constant  level. 
The  long-distance  man  has  to  be  warned  against  the 
“ hungry  knock.” 

Owing  to  the  loss  of  fluid  by  perspiration  the  foods 
taken  during  a long  distance  should  be  of  a semi-fluid 
nature.  Sloppy  milk  puddings,  milk,  white  of  egg,  etc., 
produce  the  best  results. 


CHAPTER  IX 


DIET  IN  DISEASE 

TEMPORARY  MODIFICATION  OF  DIET  IN  TREATMENT 

of  disease:  two  meals  a day:  reduction 
of  fluids:  constipation:  obesity:  exercise 

IT  must  be  understood  that  Diet  as  used  for  treat- 
ment of  disease  is  quite  distinct  from  Diet  used  for 
persons  in  good  health.  The  two  must  not  be  confused 
on  any  account.  Diet  in  disease  is  always  modified 
to  suit  the  particular  conditions  demanding  it,  and  must 
be  adhered  to  only  so  long  as  these  special  conditions 
last.  Diet  in  disease  is  a treatment  of  disease,  and,  like 
drugs  or  any  other  special  treatment,  is  only  continued 
so  long  as  there  is  call  for  it.  This  distinction  cannot 
be  too  strongly  insisted  upon,  as  so  many  errors  are 
made  by  patients  who  carry  on  with  the  special  modified 
diet  too  long,  with  consequent  harm  to  themselves. 
As  an  instance  of  this,  a patient  is  told  to  take  an 
alkaline  diet  and  no  salt  for  a month,  and  then  to  return 
at  the  end  of  that  time  to  see  the  results;  the  patient 
does  not  come  back  then,  as  he  had  been  told  to,  but 
returns  in  twelve  months'  time  in  a neurasthenic  state, 
saying  that  he  is  feeling  very  weak.  On  inquiry  it  is 
found  that  he  has  taken  no  salt  and  has  continued  the 
alkaline  diet  since  he  last  saw  you,  with  the  result  that 
he  has  severe  dyspepsia,  is  not  absorbing  one  half  of 
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the  food  he  is  taking  (as  shown  by  his  urea),  and  his 
heart  has  been  seriously  weakened.  When  asked  why 
he  has  continued  with  the  no-salt  alkaline  treatment 
so  long,  he  says,  “ Oh,  but  you  told  me  to  do  so!  ” 

“ Quite  so,”  you  reply,  “ but  only  for  a month  or  so, 
at  the  end  of  which  time  I told  you  to  see  me  again,  ~ 
with  the  intention  of  making  further  modifications, 
as  by  then  this  treatment  would  probably  have  done 
all  that  was  required  of  it.”  A case  very  similar  to 
this  actually  occurred,  the  patient  continuing  with  the 
special  treatment  (in  spite  of  being  written  to  and  told 
to  leave  it  off)  just  because  he  was  feeling  so  much 
better  on  it,  and  the  results  were  disastrous.  He  blamed 
Diet  for  his  misfortunes  when  he  had  only  his  own  folly 
to  thank. 

Many  of  those  who  change  on  to  Diet  do  so  because 
they  are  in  ill-health  on  the  ordinary  diet  owing  to  a 
continuous  plague  of  “ minor  ailments,”  or  even  disease 
may  have  made  its  appearance.  Provided  no  organic 
changes  have  taken  place  the  change  of  diet  has  been 
made  in  time,  but  to  leave  diet  unaltered  till  organic 
change  due  to  disease  has  made  its  appearance,  is  in 
most  cases  leaving  the  change  till  too  late.  In  many 
such  cases  the  constitution  has  been  so  undermined  by 
the  evil  effects  of  ordinary  diet  and  such  organic  changes 
have  resulted,  that  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  restore 
them  to  any  semblance  of  good  health.  All  one  can 
do  is  to  patch  up  the  ruined  constitution  as  best  one 
can,  and  sometimes  even  that  cannot  be  done.  Diet 
changes  then  are  quite  out  of  the  question,  for  such  a 
person  might  easily  be  killed  by  any  attempt  to  modify 
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the  diet,  because  of  the  immense  flood  of  poisons, 
stored  up  by  many  years  of  wrong  feeding,  which  such 
changes  might  set  free  with  disastrous  results  and 
deadly  force.  Diet  cannot  be  expected  to  achieve  the 
impossible;  one  might  as  well  expect  it  to  raise  the 
Titanic  from  the  bottom  of  the  Atlantic  as  to  hope 
it  will  cure  some  cases  that  present  themselves.  It 
unfortunately  cannot  perform  miracles,  though  in 
some  cases  the  results  obtained  by  Diet  have  been  little 
short  of  miraculous.  So  the  great  maxim  is  to  begin 
early  in  life,  and  the  earlier  the  better  if  one  wishes 
to  enjoy  the  priceless  benefits  of  good  health;  I do 
not  mean  good  health  as  defined  by  the  modern 
low  standards,  but  real  genuine  good  health,  with- 
out even  a minor  ill,  such  as  (let  us  say)  con- 
stipation, the  “ British  disease,”  to  cloud  the  horizon 
of  life. 

Patients  often  expect  changing  diet  to  be  somewhat 
like  turning  over  a new  leaf  and  starting  with  a clean 
slate,  and  they  are  annoyed  because  it  has  not  cured 
them  in  a week  or  two  of  all  the  ills  that  it  has  taken 
years  and  years  on  the  old  diet  to  produce.  Such  people 
are  asking  for  impossibilities  and  had  better  make  no 
change.  A year  and  a half  to  two  years  or  more  on 
strict  Diet,  keeping  all  its  rules,  etc.,  must  elapse  before 
any  real  improvement  can  be  expected.  Slight  im- 
provement there  is  before  this,  and  some  sufferers 
obtain  great  benefit  after  even  a few  months  on  Diet, 
but  generally  speaking  it  will  take  as  long  to  cure  a 
disease,  if  it  be  curable  at  all,  as  it  took  for  the  disease 
to  develop  to  its  present  condition.  Still,  the  cure, 
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when  it  has  been  attained,  will  be  a permanent  one, 
so  long  as  Diet  is  continued.  Migraine  and  Bright's 
disease,  if  taken  sufficiently  early,  can  be  cured  per- 
manently by  Diet  (it  has  been  so  in  my  own  case), 
which  is  more  than  can  be  said  of  any  other  treatment 
at  present  in  vogue,  such  as  the  injections  of  various 
sera,  electric  treatment,  baths,  spas,  etc.,  all  of  which 
cure  for  a time,  but  permit  the  disease  to  return  in  a 
worse  form.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  such  treatment 
does  not  go  to  the  root  of  the  matter,  but  merely  plays 
about  on  the  surface  of  things,  treating  results  and 
not  causes. 

I remember  the  illustration  my  father  gave  at  a 
lecture  at  Baylis  House,  of  the  necessity  of  changing 
diet  early  in  life  if  the  full  benefits  are  to  be  obtained. 
He  said  (so  far  as  I remember)  that  every  person  is 
faced  from  the  dietetic  point  of  view  with  two  paths 
starting  from  the  same  point  and  going  in  opposite 
directions,  (i)  the  path  of  wrong  diet,  and  (2)  the  path 
of  correct  diet.  For  every  year  that  this  person  goes 
along  the  wrong  path  it  will  take  him  as  many  years  to 
get  back  to  the  point  at  which  he  started,  and  he  must 
get  back  to  this  starting-point  before  he  can  begin 
moving  along  the  right  path;  while  the  quickest  and 
only  way  to  the  right  path  is  to  retrace  his  steps,  for 
there  is  no  short  cut.  In  some  cases  one  can  never 
get  back  to  the  starting-point,  for  one  has  advanced 
too  far  along  the  wrong  path,  or  been  too  badly  in- 
jured to  return.  One  cannot,  as  yet,  replace  a dis- 
eased heart  or  kidney  with  a new  one;  all  that  can 
be  done  in  such  cases  is  to  patch  things  up  and  try 
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to  improve  the  general  conditions,  and  even  this  is 
in  some  cases  impossible,  if  the  change  has  been  left 
till  too  late.  So  the  earlier  in  life  the  change  of 
diet  is  made  the  better  is  one’s  chance  of  good  health , 
yet  how  many  are  ruined  even  on  the  threshold  of 
their  lives  by  rheumatism  and  heart  disease,  which 
Diet  entirely  prevents. 

It  therefore  comes  to  this,  that  the  cure  of  disease 
by  Diet  is  usually  a long,  slow  and,  in  some  cases,  a 
tedious  process;  yet  Diet  is  the  only  treatment  that  can 
offer  any  hope  of  a permanent  cure,  unless  matters  have 
gone  so  far  that  cure  is  out  of  the  question,  when  all 
that  can  be  done  is  to  try  and  ameliorate  the  conditions 
by  treating  symptoms.  Practically  speaking  a large 
number  of  patients  improve  very  much  in  general 
health  after  a year  or  so  on  Diet,  some  after  only  a 
few  months  on  Diet,  although  their  actual  malady 
may  not  have  been  affected  much  one  way  or  the 
other. 

The  general  principles  governing  change  of  diet  in 
disease  range  themselves  in  accordance  with  the  group  of 
diseases  under  which  the  complaint  falls.  These  groups 
are  two : — (1)  Those  due  to  retention  of  uric  acid,  and 
(2)  those  due  to  excess  of  uric  acid  in  the  blood — col- 
lsemia.  Though  some  cases  show  symptoms  of  both 
groups  merging  into  one  another,  the  symptoms  of 
retention  alternating  with  those  of  collaemia,  yet  most 
diseases  fall  pretty  definitely  into  one  or  the  other 
group  (see  Uric  Acid,  7th  Ed.,  p.  132;  and  Uric  Acid 
in  the  Clinic,  p.  6). 

Practically  speaking  all  retentive  diseases  can  be 
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put  on  Diet  straight  away  by  the  usual  process  of  Stages 
(see  p.  39). 

The  collsemic  diseases,  by  far  the  larger  group,  fall 
under  two  heads  as  regards  treatment  by  Diet:— (i) 
Those  in  which  the  disease  is  simple  and  uncomplicated 
by  any  organic  factor,  e.g.  a weak  heart,  etc. ; (2)  those 
in  which  there  is  definite  complication,  such  as  cardiac 
debility,  kidney  disease,  etc. 

All  uncomplicated  collaemic  diseases  (group  1)  can 
be  put  on  Diet  at  once,  following  the  usual  rules  ( see 
p.  50),  though  care  must  be  taken  to  see  that 
the  collaemia  is  not  permitted  to  become  too  severe 
so  as  to  run  any  risk  of  complications,  that  is, 
the  amount  of  uric  acid  passing  through  the  blood 
on  its  way  out  of  the  body  must  not  be  allowed 

to  assume  such  proportions  as  to  threaten  injury  to 
the  heart. 

As  regards  group  2,  all  cases  of  complicated  coHsemic 
disease  falling  under  this  head  cannot  usually  be  put 
on  Diet  at  all,  with  the  exception  of  Stage  I.,  until  the 
complicating  factor,  say  it  may  be  a weak  heart,  has 
first  of  all  been  treated  by  two  meals  a day  on  ordinary 
diet,  reduced  fluids,  rest,  etc.  When  the  heart  has, 
if  possible,  been  made  strong  and  up  to  its  work,  then, 
and  not  till  then,  can  any  thought  of  complete  diet 
change  be  entertained.  In  such  conditions  sometimes 
even  Stage  I.  cannot  safely  be  attempted,  because  even 
this  makes  the  collasmia  too  excessive  for  the  already 
weakened  heart.  Any  attempt  to  change  diet  beyond 
Stage  I.  will  only  make  the  patient  worse  and  may  end 
in  disaster. 
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As  examples  of  the  above  I will  take  the  Diet  treat- 
ment of  the  two  kinds  of  arthritis: — 

(1)  A retired  Army  man,  who  lives,  and  has  lived, 
well,  whose  blood  colour  is  good,  heart  strong,  good  appe- 
tite, etc.  This  kind  of  arthritis  is  a retentive  disease  and 
therefore  can  be  put  on  Diet  straight  away  by  Stages, 
and  will  do  well  and  obtain  benefit  pretty  quickly. 

(2)  A girl  of  20,  anaemic,  no  appetite,  neurasthenic, 
heart  weak  and  failing.  With  this  kind  of  arthritis 
diet  cannot  be  altered,  maybe,  for  years,  if  at  all,  with 
the  exception  of  Stage  I.  First  of  all  the  heart  must 
be  strengthened  by  rest,  reduced  fluids,  etc.,  and  feed- 
ing up  on  whatever  food  the  patient  can  be  got  to  take, 
and,  so  long  as  she  can  be  got  to  take  sufficient  proteid, 
it  does  not  matter  from  what  source  she  obtains  it, 
let  it  be  meat,  fish,  etc.,  if  she  prefers  it.  When  the 
heart  has  been  strengthened,  the  blood  colour  improved 
and  the  appetite  keen,  then  change  of  diet  may  begin, 
but  not  before  this  first  step  has  been  made  good, 
otherwise  only  failure,  possibly  death,  will  result. 
Change  of  diet  too  soon  in  such  a case  would  only  make 
her  worse  by  increasing  the  collaemia  which  would 
overpower  the  already  overworked  heart,  and  she 
would  go  from  bad  to  worse.  The  collsemia  must  be 
temporarily  cleared  up  and  the  heart  strengthened 
by  the  above  means,  and  when  the  heart  has  become 
strong,  then  change  diet.  The  collaemia  must  be 
overcome  temporarily  to  allow  of  her  being  strengthened, 
and  then  Diet  will  remove  the  cause  of  the  collaemia,  but 
special  care  must  be  taken  that  she  be  carefully  watched 
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during  the  early  months  on  Diet,  for  the  slightest  thing 
might  bring  on  the  collaemia  too  strongly  and  the  heart 
would  become  affected  again  and  the  whole  process 
would  have  to  start  afresh.  Never  mind  about  the 
arthritis  beyond  local  treatment,  till  the  heart  has  been 
strengthened;  the  joints  will  improve  to  a certain 
extent  along  with  the  improvement  in  the  general 
health,  but  any  real  improvement  cannot  be  expected 
till  some  time  on  Diet  has  elapsed.  When  changing 
diet  in  such  cases,  the  aim  must  be  to  get  a diet  that  is 
of  small  bulk  and  easily  digested,  one  also  with  a very 
little  bread  in  it  so  as  to  avoid  fermentation  and  flatu- 
lence, which  are  potent  causes  of  embarrassment  to  a 
recently-recovered  heart. 

The  capillary  reflux  gives  the  diagnosis  between 
the  two  kinds  of  arthritis  I mention  above  (see  Uric 
Acid  in  the  Clinic,  p.  254). 

Deficient  appetite  must  usually  be  taken  as  a contra- 
indication to  changing  diet  too  early,  because  the  cause 
at  the  root  of  the  deficient  appetite  is  very  often  a 
defective  circulation,  caused  by  uric  acid  embarrassing 
a rather  weak  heart,  which,  of  course,  only  tends  to 
make  matters  worse,  by  increasing  the  congestion  of 
the  whole  of  the  digestive  organs,  which,  when  they 
are  in  this  congested  state,  cannot  be  expected  to  do 
good  work.  Relieve  the  congestion  by  getting  the  heart 
up  to  its  work  and  then  change  diet  by  Stages,  avoiding 
a bulky  diet,  which  only  tends  to  increase  the  dyspepsia 
due  to  cardiac  debility. 

The  two-meal-a-day  plan  is  ordinarily  used  as  a 
treatment  of  disease.  But  I live  on  two  meals  a day 
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for  several  reasons : given  in  the  chapter  on  my 
Personal  Experiences. 

The  best  hours  for  meals  on  the  two-meal-a-day 
plan  are  11.30  a.m.  to  12  noon  and  7-7.30  p.m.  In 
this  country  the  hour  for  the  first  meal  is  practically 
unattainable  unless  one  has  leisure,  but  of  course  abroad 
it  is  quite  easy,  as  it  corresponds  to  the  time  of  the 
French  dejeuner . Ordinarily  1 p.m.  and  7*3°"^  have 
to  be  the  hours.  City  and  business  men,  who  are 
away  from  home  at  lunch-time  and  unable  to  get  ex- 
actly what  they  require  in  the  city,  often  arrange  to 
make  breakfast  and  dinner  the  two  meals  of  the  day 
with  a little  fruit  at  the  usual  luncheon  hour.  This 
arrangement  of  meals  is  not  so  satisfactory  as  when 
lunch  and  dinner  form  the  two  meals,  because  the  inter- 
val between  the  last  meal  at  night  and  the  first  meal 
next  day  is  not  as  long,  and  the  longer  this  interval  is 
the  better,  care  being  taken  of  course  to  keep  the  other 
interval  at  least  six  horns.  Say  the  evening  meal 
finishes  at  8.30  p.m.,  allowing  three  hours  for  digestion, 
there  remain  fourteen  hours  of  absolute  rest  for  the 
whole  of  the  internal  economy,  especially  the  stomach 
and  intestines,  and  most  of  all  the  heart.  This  is  where 
the  great  value  of  the  two  meals  a day  as  a treatment 
of  disease  comes  in.  Every  meal  means  extra  work 
for  the  heart,  and  in  a case  where  the  heart  is  weak 
this  is  a serious  matter ; and  the  system  that  can  give 
such  a heart  fourteen  hours’  rest  in  the  day  from  the 
labour  of  digestion  has  much  to  commend  it,  for  these 
labours  of  digestion  are  a serious  tax  on  the  strength 
of  an  already  overtaxed  heart.  The  usual  argument 
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against  the  two-meal-a-day  treatment  for  a badly-com- 
pensated heart  is  that  the  extra  bulk  of  the  meals  must 
entail  extra  strain  on  the  heart,  and  that  more  harm 
might  be  done  by  this  extra  strain  than  could  be  made 
up  for  by  the  prolonged  rest.  This  argument  is  not 
borne  out  in  practice  even  when  the  total  bulk  of  food 
on  two  meals  is  the  same  as  on  three  meals  a 
day,  i.e.  the  actual  bulk  of  each  meal  is  greater  on 
two  than  on  three  meals  a day;  but  it  is  custom- 
ary in  bad  heart  cases  to  reduce  the  bulk  of  the 
meals  by  giving  more  concentrated  foods,  so  that 
the  bulk  of  a two-meal-a-day  meal  can  be  made  even 
less  than  the  bulk  of  a three-meal-a-day  meal.  Strictly- 
reduced  fluids  are  of  the  greatest  use  in  such  cases. 

Ordinarily  the  first  meal  on  two  meals  a day  con- 
sists of^  breakfast  and  lunch  being  combined  into  one 
meal  ( Brunch  as  it  is  called),  dinner  being  kept 
much  the  same  as  it  was  before  on  three  meals  a day. 
A person  is  naturally  hungrier  for  the  first  meal  of  the 
day  after  the  long  interval  and  is  able  to  eat  more,  so 
it  is  but  common  sense  making  the  first  meal  of  the  day 
larger  than  the  second. 

There  are  two  ways  of  changing  from  three  meals  a 
day  to  two  meals  a day : — 

l1)  To  decrease  gradually  the  breakfast,  adding  on 
to  lunch  what  has  been  taken  off  breakfast,  till  break- 
fast becomes  non-existent,  and  taking  three  weeks 
or  so  to  complete  the  change. 

(2)  To  leave  off  breakfast  all  at  once,  staying  in 
bed  and  taking  the  first  meal  at  n a.m.  say,  a com- 
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bined  breakfast  and  lunch  (Brunch),  the  second  meal 
being  taken  six  or  seven  hours  afterwards.  Then 
gradually  shift  “ Brunch  ” back  to  the  usual  hour  for 
lunch,  taking  as  long  over  this  method  as  over  the  other, 
namely  about  three  weeks.  The  second  meal  will  also 
be  shifted  back  as  “ Brunch  ” is,  so  as  to  preserve  the 
six-hour  interval  between  meals. 

Taking  Beginner’s  Diet  as  given  on  p.  47,  I will 
show  how  to  convert  the  three  meals  given  there  into 
two  meals. 

The  Beginner's  Diet  is  as  follows : — 

Breakfast.  grs.  of  proteid 


2 whites  of  egg 

. 136 

3 oz.  potato  .... 

. 24 

1 oz.  pudding  .... 

• 34 

J pint  of  milk  .... 

• 131 

325 

Lunch. 

2 whites  of  egg  with  i oz.  toast  . 

. 170 

5 oz.  potato  and  vegetable  . 

. 40 

Curd  from  i pint  of  milk 

• 230 

2 oz.  pudding  .... 

. 68 

3 oz.  fruit  .... 

. 24 

\ pint  milk  .... 

• 131 

\ oz.  dried  milk 

. 65 

728 

Dinner . 

Curd  from  i pint  of  milk 

. 230 

4 oz.  fruit  .... 

. 32 

Carry  forward, 

262 
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grs 


Brought  forward,  . 

. 262 

4 oz.  potato  and  vegetable  . 

32 

£ pint  of  milk 

• !3i 

£ oz.  dried  milk  .... 

• 65 

490 

Total  proteid  = 1543  grs.  per  day. 

It  would  be  quite  easy  just  to  combine  breakfast 
and  lunch  together  into  one  meal,  but  I will  suppose 
that  the  cutting  down  of  bulk  is  all-important. 

The  principle  to  be  adopted  here  is  to  reduce  the 
bulk  of  the  foods  taken  at  lunch  and  dinner,  and  sub- 
stitute sufficient  proteid  in  the  form  of  high  value  pro- 
teid ("  A ” Foods)  foods  in  order  to  make  up  for  the 
omission  of  breakfast  and  the  loss  due  to  the  reduction 
of  bulk.  Now  in  order  to  reduce  bulk  at  lunch  I will 


knock  off  the  1 oz.  of  toast,  the  2 oz.  of  pudding,  3 oz. 
of  fruit  and  1 oz.  of  potato  and  vegetable,  making  7 oz. 
knocked  off  altogether  of  a proteid  value  of  134  grs. 
Off  dinner  I will  knock  4 oz.  of  potato  and  vegetable, 
32  grs.  of  proteid.  Ihese  with  the  proteid  value  of 
breakfast,  325  grs,,  make  a total  of  491  grs.  of  proteid 
to  be  obtained  from  the  highly-concentrated  foods.  To 
lunch  I will  add  the  £ pint  of  milk  from  breakfast  made 
into  curd,  i£  oz.  in  bulk  and  115  grs.  proteid,  and  i£  oz. 
of  dried  separated  milk,  195  grs.  of  proteid.  Of  this  last 
I would  make  1 oz.  into  a thick  paste  with  a little  of 
the  milk  and  add  the  remaining  £ oz.  to  be  stirred  into 
the  £ pint  of  milk  together  with  the  £ oz;  of  dried  milk 
that  was  already  in  the  meal,  thus  increasing  the  bulk 
by  1 oz.  only,  which  with  the  i£  oz.  of  the  curd  makes 
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a total  increase  in  bulk  of  2J  oz.  This  makes  a total 
decrease  in  the  bulk  of  lunch  of  4!  oz.  and  the  addition 

of  310  grs.  of  proteid. 

Lunch  will  now  be  as  follows: 

grs.  of  proteia 


2 whites  of  egg 

4 oz.  potato  and  vegetable 

Curd  of  1 J pints  of  milk 

1 oz.  dried  milk  made  into  a paste 

4 pint  of  milk,  with  . 

1 oz.  of  dried  milk  stirred  in 


136 

32 

345 

130 

131 

130 

9°4 


Out  of  the  total  of  490  grs.  of  proteid  to  be  obtained, 
310  have  been  made  up  at  lunch,  leaving  181  to  be  added 
on  to  dinner.  To  dinner  I will  add  the  two  whites  of 
egg  from  breakfast,  136  grs.  of  proteid,  leaving  me  with 
45  grs.  still  to  be  obtained.  This  I will  get  from  | oz. 
of  dried  milk  to  be  added  to  the  | oz.  of  dried  milk 
already  there  and  stirred  into  the  milk.  The  increase 
in  bulk  will  be  2 oz.  for  the  white  of  egg,  and  as  4 oz. 
of  bulk  have  been  knocked  off,  the  net  decrease  in  the 
bulk  of  dinner  will  be  2 oz.  and  the  increase  in  proteid 

will  be  201  grs. 

Dinner  will  now  be  as  follows : — 


2 whites  of  egg  . 

Curd  of  1 pint  of  milk 
4 oz.  fruit  . 

4 pint  of  milk,  with  . 

1 oz.  of  dried  milk  stirred  in 


grs.  of  proteid 
136 
230 
32 

131 
130 

659 


Total  proteid  = 1563  grs.  per  day. 
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It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  that  the  three  meals 
have  been  converted  into  two  meals  with  an  actual 
decrease  in  bulk  at  lunch  of  oz.  and  2 oz.  at  dinner, 
making  a total  decrease  in  bulk  of  6|  oz.  I should  not 
like  to  live  on  two  meals  such  as  the  above  myself,  but 
when  one  is  ill  one  has  to  do  many  things  one  does  not 
like.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  total  fluids  have  been 
reduced  to  1 pint  in  the  whole  day,  so  that  we  now  have 
a two-meal  day  of  small  bulk  and  reduced  fluids. 

The  two  meals  a day  and  reduced  fluid  treatment 
can  be  used  just  as  well  when  a patient  is  on  ordinary 
Meat  Diet.  In  fact  in  heart  cases  where  it  is  impossible 
to  change  diet,  with  the  exception  of  Stage  I.,  the  first 
thing  to  do  is  to  put  them  on  to  two  meals  a day  with 
reduced  fluids,  provided  sufficient  proteid  can  be  ob- 
tained in  the  two  meals  without  the  patient  being 
bothered  by  the  bulk  of  the  meals. 

The  rationale  of  the  reduced  fluid  treatment  is  almost 
self-obvious,  but  some  people  do  not  seem  to  have  quite 
grasped  the  why  and  wherefore.  It  amounts  to  this 
every  drop  of  fluid  that  is  taken  into  the  body  has  to 
pass  through  the  heart  before  it  can  be  passed  out  of  the 
body  (1)  by  the  lungs  as  the  vapour  of  the  breath,  (2) 
by  the  skin  as  the  sweat,  and  (3)  by  the  kidneys  as  the 
urine.  It  follows  from  this  that  the  more  fluid  one  takes 
the  more  fluid  has  to  pass  through  the  heart,  and  so  the 
more  work  the  heart  has  to  do  pumping  all  this  fluid 
through  the  circulation  on  its  way  to  the  excretory 
organs.  Consequently  the  less  fluid  one  drinks  the  less 
work  the  heart  has  to  do.  The  advantage  of  this  in 
cases  where  the  heart  is  weak  or  failing  is  enormous. 
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Less  work  means  more  rest,  and  rest  is  one  of  the  greatest 
therapeutic  agents  we  have.  A weak  or  badly-com- 
pensated heart  means  that  every  other  organ  in  the 
body  is  ill-nourished  and  unable  to  carry  out  its  func- 
tions properly,  so  that  treatment  which  can  in  any  way 
mitigate  the  strain  upon  an  already  overworked  heart 
is  of  the  greatest  importance.  Lessening  the  strain  on 
the  heart  means  that  it  becomes  smaller  and  obtains 
the  mechanical  advantage  of  a better  grip  of  its  work, 
and  in  addition  the  decrease  in  size  means  that  valves 
that  were  incompetent,  owing  to  the  dilatation,  now 
become  competent.  In  practice,  both  reduced  fluids 
and  two  meals  a day  bring  about  diminished  work  for 
the  heart,  with  corresponding  benefit  to  the  patient. 

The  rules  governing  the  reduced  fluid  treatment 
are  as  follows: — 


(i)  Take  no  more  Fluid  than  Genuine  Thirst 

compels 

So  many  people  drink  merely  from  habit;  they 
don’t  drink  because  they  are  thirsty,  but  because  it  is 
time  for  a drink.  Ask  such  people  if  they  are  ever 
really  thirsty,  and  they  cannot  say  that  they  are! 
Some  people  are  following  the  pernicious  doctrine  of 
the  “ Washing  Out  Plan  ” (see  “ How  much  Fluid  does 
the  Body  Require,"  by  A.  Haig,  M.D.,  British  Medical 
Journal,  24th  April  1909),  with  the  erroneous  idea  that 
the  excess  of  fluid  is  washing  out  waste  products ! Others 
take  hot  water  in  the  morning  for  the  bowels,  etc.  etc. 
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(2)  Total  Fluids  must  not  exceed  30  oz.  (ij 
Pints)  in  the  24  Hours 

In  severe  cases  1 pint,  or  even  | pint,  in  all,  can  be 
ordered  for  a time  with  great  benefit.  Junket  is  re- 
garded as  fluid,  as  also  are  milk,  soup,  fruit  juice  and 
anything  else  that  can  be  made  potable. 

During  winter  and  cold  weather  one  pint  a day  can 
be  managed  easily.  In  hot  weather,  after  exercise  or 
getting  hot,  more  fluid  may  be  required,  but  take 
genuine  thirst  as  your  guide.  Try  and  appease  your 
thirst  by  (a)  taking  a little  fruit,  (6)  washing  out  your 
mouth,  or  if  these  fail  ( c ) by  taking  a sip  or  two  of 
water. 

(3)  All  Fluids  must  be  taken  at  the  End  of 

a Meal 

In  most  people  the  habit  of  restricting  fluids  is  soon 
acquired  in  the  course  of  a week  or  two,  but  there  are 
some  who  never  seem  to  get  accustomed  to  it  and 
always  find  it  difficult. 

A further  development  of  the  restricted  fluid  treat- 
ment is  the  Schroth  cure,  as  carried  out  in  Germany 
to-day  (see  The  Schroth  Diet-Cure,  by  Dr.  S.  Moller, 
Standring  & Co.,  London).  Modifications  of  this  can 
be  easily  made  by  only  doing  the  complete  Schroth  on 
2-3  days  a week,  the  other  days  being  on  ordinary  food, 
or  the  arrangement  of  fluid  on  the  Schroth  can  be 
adopted  on  full  Diet.  (See  Hunger  and  Thirst,  by  A. 
Haig,  M.D.,  Bale,  London.) 
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Constipation,  the  so-called  “ British  disease,”  seems 
to  be  a bugbear  to  many  people  during  the  early  stages 
of  Diet,  especially  if  their  fluids  have  been  reduced. 
Personally  I find  no  difficulty  whatever  in  this  respect, 
although  I am  on  comparatively  short  fluids  and  take 
much  of  what  are  usually  considered  constipating  foods, 
such  as  milk,  curd,  cheese,  white  of  egg,  etc.  But  I 
am  a large  butter  eater  and  a pretty  good  hand  at 
vegetables  and  fruit,  so  no  doubt  these  account  for  my 
not  being  troubled  with  constipation. 

It  is  much  better  to  treat  constipation  by  dietetic 
means  than  by  drugs,  unless  absolutely  compelled  to 
do  so,  for  the  use  of  drugs  is  very  apt  to  lead  to  a drug 
habit,  and  in  any  case  tends  to  cause  irritation  and 
dyspepsia. 

The  chief  dietetic  means  for  regulating  the  bowels 
are  as  follows: — 

(1)  Lubricants : 

Butter,  nut-butter,  olive  oil,  nuts  or  any  kind  of 
grease  or  fat. 

(2)  Irritants : 

These  excite  peristalsis  owing  to  the  large  amount 
of  indigestible  refuse  they  contain. 

Vegetables  both  cooked  and  raw,  fruits,  especially 
figs  and  prunes,  and  nuts. 

If  a little  of  each  of  these  be  taken  every  day  there 
should  be  no  difficulty  about  constipation.  Olive  oil 
or  butter  should  be  taken  plentifully  with  potatoes, 
vegetables  and  salads,  and  if  necessary  an  extra  table- 
spoonful or  more  can  be  taken  as  a medicine  last  thing 
at  night,  with  a little  wine  or  something  else  to  cover 
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up  the  taste  if  this  is  objected  to.  When  taking  olive 
oil  in  this  manner,  care  must  be  taken  to  wash  the 
mouth  out  afterwards  so  as  to  get  rid  of  all  the  taste, 
as  the  taste  of  oil  left  in  the  mouth  sometimes  causes 
nausea. 

Raw  carrots  and  turnips  pounded  up  in  a mortar 
and  taken  to  the  extent  of  an  ounce  or  two  are  often 
very  effective. 

Nuts,  it  will  be  noticed,  are  both  lubricants  because 
of  the  large  amount  of  fat  they  contain,  and  irritants 
because  of  the  indigestible  refuse  they  leave. 

Only  so  much  of  the  above  should  be  taken  as  is 
required  to  ensure  an  easy  motion  of  the  bowels  every 
day.  Some  people  are  extraordinarily  careless  about 
their  bowels  and  often  go  for  two  or  three  days  with- 
out a motion;  this  state  of  things  should  never  be 
permitted. 

A noticeable  feature  of  people  on  the  Uric- Acid-Free 
Diet  is  the  comparative  odourless  nature  of  their 
motions.  Odourless  motions  mean  less  putrefaction, 
which  is  largely  due  to  organisms  in  the  large  intestine. 
Metchnikoff  claims  that  the  presence  or  absence  of 
putrefactive  organisms  in  the  large  intestine  is  the  chief 
factor  that  affects  the  duration  of  life.  The  fact  that 
the  Uric- Acid-Free  Diet  largely  prevents  putrefaction 
is  another  illustration  of  the  “ soil  ” being  of  more  im- 
portance than  the  organism.  When  those  on  Uric- 
Acid-Free  Diet  have  foul-smelling  motions,  it  may  be 
taken  that  an  error  is  being  made  somewhere  in  their 
food. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  stools  of  those  on  the 
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Uric-Acid-Free  Diet  are  naturally  paler  than  when 
on  ordinary  mixed  diet,  especially  when  much  milk 
food  is  consumed.  This  fact  appears  to  worry  beginners, 
but  it  is  of  no  importance  really. 

Obesity  is  a knotty  problem  for  many  people, 
especially  women  about  middle  age.  Some  persons 
have  adopted  Diet  for  other  reasons,  and  then  founa 
to  their  evident  delight  that  besides  obtaining  better 
health  they  were  becoming  thinner  as  well;  the  im- 
proved circulation  enables  the  fat  to  be  burnt  up  in  the 
body  instead  of  being  stored  up  as  a waste  product 
owing  to  defective  combustion.  In  some  cases  it  may 
be  necessary  to  reduce  weight  by  using  ordinary  mixed 
diet  with  little  or  no  bread,  sugar  and  fat,  but  giving  a 
little  fruit.  Then  when  normal  weight  has  been  re- 
gained, make  the  change  on  to  the  appropriate  form 
of  Uric-Acid-Free  Diet.  Others  do  not  like  to  try  Diet 
for  fear  of  getting  fat  on  it,  but  it  is  quite  possible  to 
so  modify  Diet  as  to  prevent  it  making  a person  fat. 
I have  often  found,  when  a person  on  Diet  complains 
of  getting  fat,  on  going  into  the  case,  that  large  quan- 
tities of  cream,  butter,  etc.,  were  being  consumed.  The 
remedy  in  such  cases  is  of  course  obvious. 

If  a person  on  Diet  finds  himself  getting  fat,  the 
fluids  must  be  restricted  to  not  more  than  i£  pints  in 
the  day  and  the  quantity  of  cream,  butter,  oil  and  fats 
of  every  description  should  be  limited  to  small  amounts. 
If  this  is  not  sufficient  to  check  the  increase  in  weight, 
then  the  fat-free  constituents  of  the  Uric-Acid-Free 
Diet  should  be  employed  more  extensively  to  the 
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exclusion  of  those  containing  more  fat.  White  of  egg 
contains  no  fat,  curd  can  be  made  from  separated  milk, 
skim-milk  cheeses  can  be  eaten,  and  skim  milk  drunk 
in  place  of  whole  milk.  Dried  separated  milk  can  be 
added  to  dishes,  etc.,  to  increase  the  nourishment  if 
there  is  difficulty  in  getting  sufficient  proteid.  Toast 
and  biscuits  should  be  taken  in  preference  to  bread, 
but  use  rice  in  preference  to  any  other  cereal.  Gluten 
can  be  conveniently  used  as  a source  of  proteid;  quite 
appetizing  biscuits  can  be  made  of  gluten  and  rice.  If 
necessary,  cut  off  all  the  breadstuffs,  for  their  bulk  and 
the  flatulence  that  they  may  cause,  help  to  increase  the 
heart  trouble  and  so  tend  to  intensify  the  defective 
combustion  which  is  the  cause  of  the  obesity.  Plenty 
of  fruit  and  vegetables  may  be  taken  so  as  to  keep  the 
bowels  regular,  but  care  must  be  taken  to  obtain 
sufficient  proteid,  as  underfeeding  cannot  be  tolerated 
in  any  form.  Strange  though  it  may  seem,  underfeeding 
itself  may  cause  obesity,  for  underfeeding  means  a de- 
crease in  combustion,  owing  to  diminished  heart  power, 
and  therefore  an  increase  of  the  waste  products  of 
defective  combustion  such  as  fat.  It  is  therefore  very 
inadvisable  for  those  suffering  from  obesity  to  endeavour 
to  get  rid  of  their  complaint  by  underfeeding. 

Strict  limitation  of  fluids  is  often  of  great  help  in 

cases  of  obesity,  especially  when  the  fat  is  due  to  heart 
weakness. 

I am  often  asked  to  advise  about  exercise,  and  I 
always  reply,  take  exercise  in  moderation,  but  be  most 
careful  to  avoid  fatigue.  This  is  very  important  in 
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cases  of  bad  circulation  when  the  heart  is  beginning 
to  show  signs  of  weakening,  for  fatigue  will  make  the 
heart  worse.  Those  who  have  actual  weak  hearts  01  a 
very  defective  circulation  have  often  retarded  their 
progress  for  months  (maybe  permanently),  simply  by 
taking  too  much  exercise  or  by  doing  something  that 
involved  rather  severer  exertion  than  their  condition 

warranted. 


CHAPTER  X 
CONCLUSION 

SUMMARY  AND  REMARKS 

I HAVE  divided  the  Conclusion  into  two  parts,  the 
first  part  consisting  of  a summary  of  most  of  the  chief 
points  mentioned  in  the  book,  and  the  second  part  of  a 
few  general  observations  and  remarks. 

Be  absolutely  certain  that  you  are  taking  sufficient 

proteid.  This  is  most  important,  as  it  is  the  founda- 
tion  of  everything. 

Commence  with  Beginner’s  Diet. 

Obey  the  Feeding  Rules  strictly. 

The  earlier  in  life  that  you  change  diet  the  better. 
To  wait  till  disease  has  appeared  before  changing  is 
m rnany  cases  to  run  grave  risk  of  being  too  late. 

Do  not  change  diet  without  taking  advice  before- 
hand, for  you  may  not  be  in  a fit  condition  to  stand  the 
strain  of  the  transition  period. 

Be  careful  not  to  confuse  Diet  in  treatment  of 
Disease  with  Diet  in  Health;  they  are  two  quite  different 
matters. 

Change  diet  slowly,  by  stages,  taking  about  three 
months  to  complete  the  change. 

The  autumn  or  winter  is  the  best  time  in  which  to 
change  diet. 
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It  is  often  advantageous  to  reduce  fluids,  especially 

during  the  transition  stage. 

Keep  to  the  Diet  strictly  as  long  as  you  wish  for  good 

health. 

Avoid  exposure  to  cold,  especially  during  the  morn- 
ing hours.  Always  be  quite  sure  that  you  have  got  on 
sufficient  clothing;  this  is  very  important  in  the  case 
of  children. 

Do  not  go  in  for  bracing  up  by  climate  or  otherwise, 
it  will  lead  to  trouble  later.  There  is  no  need  for 
bracing  up  when  on  the  Uric- Acid-Free  Diet. 

Avoid  fruit  in  the  morning  before  middle  day  and 

during  cold  weather. 

Take  a small  quantity  of  salt  every  day. 

Take  plenty  of  fat,  in  the  form  of  butter  and  oil. 

Be  careful  about  nuts  until  you  are  quite  sure  that 
you  can  digest  them. 

Be  sparing  in  your  use  of  cane  sugar,  especially  if 
gouty  or  rheumatic,  as  it  is  very  acid. 

If  subject  to  flatulence,  take  as  little  starch  as 
possible,  especially  in  the  form  of  bread  and  cereal 
foods.  Take  what  carbohydrate  is  required  in  the  form 
of  rice  and  potato. 

The  Uric-Acid-Free  Diet  undoubtedly  conduces  to 
improved  health  and  increased  strength  and  endurance, 
even  in  those  who  appeared  comparatively  healthy  on 
ordinary  mixed  diet. 

That  meat  is  essential  to  keep  up  strength  is  a fallacy. 

The  modern  standard  of  good  health  is  a low  one, 
and  is  lowered  by  those  very  “ minor  ailments  ” that 
the  Uric- Acid-Free  Diet  prevents. 
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Uric  acid  is  a poison  for  everybody,  and  its  action  on 
the  body  is  much  too  important  to  be  influenced  to  any 
appreciable  extent  by  the  personal  factor.  People  who 
use  the  “ One  man’s  meat  is  another  man’s  poison  ” 
argument  either  cannot  or  will  not  see  the  true  signifi- 
cance of  the  facts. 

If  you  wish  for  success  carry  out  Diet  faithfully  to 
the  very  smallest  particular  for  a sufficient  length  of 
time,  and  the  improvement  in  your  health  will  astound 
you.  But  it  must  be  neck  or  nothing*  do  not  compro- 
mise unless  you  are  aiming  for  disaster.  Weigh  carefully 
in  your  mind  whether  the  blessings  of  good  health  are 
worth  the  sacrifices  demanded  of  you. 

For  some  people  Diet  is  impossible,  for  they  are  too 
diseased;  you  must  be  fit  enough  to  be  able  to  make 
the  change. 

Viewing  the  theory  of  uric  acid,  there  is  no  ignoring 
the  fact  that  the  practice  founded  on  these  theories  has 
been  extraordinarily  successful,  not  so  much  in  this 
country  where  prejudice  hampers  its  progress,  but  in  the 
United  States  and  abroad.  This  success  has  been 
achieved  in  spite  of  the  somewhat  unscrupulous  methods 
employed  by  opponents  in  their  endeavour  to  disprove 
the  theory  and  destroy  the  treatment.  In  fact  one  may 
say  that  the  practice  has  proved  the  theory  to  be  sub- 
stantially correct.  The  huge  Battle  Creek  Sanatorium 
near  Chicago  may  be  claimed  as  one  instance  of  the 
success  of  the  Uric- Acid-Free  treatment. 

If  critics  would  only  make  a practical  trial  of  the 
Diet  on  their  own  persons  for  a sufficient  length  of  time, 
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instead  of  unfair  criticisms  based  on  ignorance  or  pre- 
judice, one  of  the  greatest  steps  towards  generally  im- 
proved health  would  have  been  taken.  For  instance 
one  hears  a man  criticizing  the  Uric- Acid-Free  Diet 
and  the  theories  of  uric  acid,  and,  when  asked,  he  con- 
fesses that  he  has  never  taken  the  trouble  to  even  read 
Dr.  Haig’s  book,  Uric  Acid. 

Others,  it  is  true,  have  given  Diet  a trial,  both  in 
themselves  and  in  others,  but  some  essential  points  have 
been  misunderstood  and  accordingly  have  not  been  paid 
attention  to,  with  the  result,  of  course,  that  Diet  is  a 
failure.  To  attempt  Diet  in  a half-hearted  fashion  under 
such  conditions  is  waste  of  time  and  merely  courting 
disaster. 

The  medical  profession  at  present  is  inclined  to 
attribute  all  disease  to  bacteria  or  bacilli  of  one  kind  or 
another,  whereas  in  most  cases  were  a little  attention 
paid  to  the  state  of  the  circulation,  many  conditions  now 
assigned  to  organisms  would  be  found  to  be  due  to  dis- 
ordered circulation.  Treat  the  circulation  and  pay  no 
attention  to  the  organism  and  the  trouble  will  clear  up. 

After  all,  organisms  depend  on  the  soil  and  surround- 
ings for  their  welfare  and  propagation,  and,  if  rather 
more  attention  were  paid  to  the  improvement  of  the 
condition  of  the  soil  and  less  to  the  actual  organisms 
themselves,  many  of  the  “ bacteria-caused  diseases  ” 
would  disappear.  This  fact  is  well  demonstrated  by 
the  fact  that  many  diseases  caused  by  organisms  affect- 
ing the  meat-eater  cannot  touch  the  uric-acid-free 
feeder,  simply  and  solely  because  the  soil  in  the  latter 
case  is  unfavourable  to  the  growth  of  organisms.  For 
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the  organism  is  simply  unable  to  exist  in  a free  circula- 
tion, whereas  the  urate-laden  tissues  and  the  clogged 
and  inefficient  circulation  of  the  meat -eater  provide  an 
excellent  soil  for  the  growth  of  organisms.  The  fact 
that  one  person  will  take  a cold  and  another  will  not, 
although  exposed  to  the  same  degree  of  infection,  shows 
pretty  clearly  that  there  is  another  factor  besides  the 
micrococcus  of  catarrh  to  be  considered  in  the  causation 
of  the  common  cold.  That  other  factor— the  condition 
of  the  soil  is  of  more  importance  than  the  micrococcus 
catarrhalis  (see  “ Some  Circulation  Factors  that  Deter- 
mine the  Effects  of  Microbic  Invasion/’  by  A.  Haig,  M.D., 
in  the  New  York  Medical  Record , September  1910;  also 

" Gout  of  the  Intestines,”  October  1912,  in  the  same 
journal). 

Pathological  organisms  are  the  fashionable  fad  of 
the  moment,  just  as  sour-milk  treatment  was  a few  years 
back.  These  fads  are  really  like  so  many  will-o’-the- 
wisps,  leading  nowhere  and  giving  no  results  of  per- 
manent good,  and  finally  landing  one  in  a bog  of  useless 
bewilderment,  created  by  the  treatment  of  symptoms  in 
place  of  causes. 

Let  me  repeat,  the  action  of  uric  acid  in  the  body  has 
been  likened  to  the  action  of  sand  when  put  into  the 
bearings  of  an  engine.  No  one  in  his  senses  would 
dream  of  lubricating  his  motor  with  sand!  Yet  this 
is  the  treatment  meted  out  to  the  human  machine  by 
everyone  who  pours  uric  acid  into  his  body.  Man 
takes  twenty-five  years  to  reach  maturity,  and  this 
multiplied  by  4 or  5 should  give  the  natural  span  of 
life,  100-125  years.  How  many  are  there  that  live  to 
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anything  like  the  full  length  of  the  allotted  span?  Can 
the  failure  tb  attain  this  age  be  wondered  at  when 
the  “ bearings  are  oiled  with  sand!! 

Mr.  Rollo  Russell’s  book,  Preventable  Cancer , gives 
overwhelming  evidence  to  prove  that  the  cancer  death- 
rate  is  lowest  in  those  parts  of  the  world  where  the  diet 
more  nearly  approaches  the  uric-acid-free  standards , on 
the  other  hand  the  cancer  death-rate  is  highest  where 
high  feeding  is  prevalent,  especially  where  the  consump- 
tion of  meat,  tea,  beer,  etc.,  is  largest.  A notable  point 
is  the  comparative  immunity  from  cancer  enjoyed  by 
small  communities  living  in  high  cancer  death-rate  dis- 
tricts who  do  not  follow  the  prevalent  methods  of  high 
living.  Surely  it  should  be  well  worth  while  to  adopt 
the  Uric-Acid-Free  Diet  if  only  to  avoid  this  dreaded 

scourge. 

I do  not  claim  Diet  as  a general  panacea  for  all  dis- 
eases. All  I maintain  is  that  a large  number  of  diseases 
would  not  exist  at  all  were  everybody  on  Diet. 

I cannot  do  better  than  conclude  with  Dr.  Haig  s 
observation  that: — “The  solubility  of  uric  acid  and 
its  excretion,  and  the  things  that  control  it,  cover  a 
very  much  wider  field  than  the  mere  answer  to  the 
question : What  shall  we  eat  or  what  shall  we  drink? 
It  covers  also  the  climate  and  situation  of  our  house, 
the  way  in  which  it  is  warmed  and  ventilated,  the  water 
we  drink,  the  temperature  of  the  water  we  wash  in,  the 
clothing  we  wear  by  night  and  by  day,  and  the  bodily 
exercise  we  get  and  the  way  we  get  it.”  * 

* “ Some  Mistakes  which  may  Prevent  the  Best  Results  of  the  Uric- 
Acid-Free  Diet,”  by  A.  Haig,  M.D.  Bale,  London. 
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Some  Fundamental  Principles,  and  how  to  Calculate 

Proteid  Requirements  : Tables  of  Proteid 
Quantities 

theories  on  which  the  Uric- Acid-Free  Diet  is 
X founded  and  which  have  been  proved  by  everyday 
practice  to  be  absolutely  sound  are  set  forth  at  length  in 
nc  Acid,  7th  Ed.  (J.  & A.  Churchill),  and  in  this  book  I 
do  not  propose  to  do  more  than  refer  to  them  and  that  as 
little  as  possible,  leaving  those  who  require  further  informa  - 
ion  to  look  up  the  standard  work.  It  is  outside  the  scope 
of  a practical  book  to  discuss  the  theory  of  uric  acid,  the 
laws  governing  its  excretion  and  retention,  or  its  pathology. 

The  Uric-Acid-Free  Diet  is  so  called  because  it  is  an 
attempt  to  eliminate  from  ordinary  mixed  diet  all  those 
foodstuffs  that  have  been  proved  by  actual  experiment 
on  the  human  body  to  contain  uric  acid  or  its  equivalents 
(xanthin,  etc.).  In  order  to  avoid  confusing  people’s 
minds,  I may  say  in  passing  that  the  term  “uric  acid  ’’ 
is  here  used,  not  to  define  uric  acid  chemically,  but  as 
applying  to  the  whole  group  of  chemical  substances  so 
closely  resembling  uric  acid  in  their  action  in  the  human 
body  as  to  be  physiologically  one  and  the  same;  I refer 
to  caffem,  thein,  theobromin,  xanthin,  hypoxanthin,  etc. 
etc.  The  physiological  reaction  of  the  whole  of  these  is 
identical  with  that  of  uric  acid  and  they  are  all  collectively 
referred  to  as  “ uric  acid  ” for  the  purposes  of  this  book. 
To  obviate  a maze  of  nomenclature,  I may  say  that  the 

many  terms  used  by  doctors,  such  as  purin  bodies,  waste 
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products,  auto-intoxication,  etc.,  may  all  be  taken  to  mean 
one  and  the  same  thing — uric  acid  and  the  results  produced 
in  the  body  by  uric  acid. 

There  is  of  course  no  such  thing  as  absolute  freedom  from 
uric  acid;  the  term  is  only  used  in  its  Yelative  sense.  A 
certain  amount  of  uric  acid  is  produced  as  a waste  product 
in  the  daily  metabolism  of  the  body;  this,  so-called,  en- 
dogenous ” (i.e.  originating  within  the  body)  uric  acid 
the  body  can  dispose  of  every  day  without  harm,  pro- 
vided that  nothing  is  permitted  to  interfere  with  the  natural 
course  of  the  elimination  of  the  “ endogenous  uric  acid. 
But  when  a large  quantity  of,  so-called,  “ exogenous  ” (i.e. 
originating  outside  the  body)  uric  acid  is  introduced  into 
the  body  in  the  food,  the  excretory  processes  are  unable 
to  deal  with  it  and  pass  it  out  daily,  with  the  result  that 
uric  acid  is  stored  up  in  the  body,  thus  injuring  its 
structures  and  causing  gout,  rheumatism,  the  whole  host 
of  uric-acid  diseases  and  eventually  destruction.  The 
theory  that  uric  acid  is  a harmless  by-product  cannot 
hold  water  in  face  of  the  obvious  facts. 

The  object  of  the  Uric- Acid-Free  Diet  when  adopted 
from  birth  is  to  prevent  any  storing  up  of  ^uric  acid  in  the 
body.  In  the  case  of  a “ healthy  ” adult  just  beginning 
Diet,  the  object  of  the  Uric- Acid-Free  Diet  is  twofold: 
(1)  To  clear  out  of  his  body  the  stores  of  uric  acid  already 
accumulated  there  with  as  little  harm  as  possible  to  his 
constitution;  (2)  to  prevent  his  accumulating  any  further 
stores  of  uric  acid,  once  his  old  stores  have  been  got  rid  of. 
The  Uric-Acid-Free  Diet  as  a treatment  of  disease  is  quite 
a different  matter,  and  is  dealt  with  elsewhere.  ( See 
ch.  ix.). 

Physiologists  state  that  the  day's  food  of  a man  must 
contain  the  following  chemical  compounds  or  proximate 
principles  : — 

1.  Proteid  (or  albumen  as  it  is  sometimes  called). 
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2.  Fat. 

3.  Carbohydrate  (sugars  and  starches). 

4.  Water. 

5.  Salts. 

A healthy  and  suitable  diet  must  possess  the  following 
characters: — 

1.  It  must  contain  the  proper  amount  and  proportion 

of  the  various  proximate  principles. 

2.  It  must  be  adapted  to  the  age  and  weight  of  the 

individual,  to  the  amount  of  work  done  by  him, 
and  to  the  climate. 

3.  The  fv  od  must  contain  not  only  the  necessary 

amount  of  proximate  principles,  but  these  must 
be  present  in  a digestible  form. 

Experiment  carried  on  for  many  years  by  many  ob- 
servers has  decided  that  the  right  proportions  of  proteid, 
fat  and  carbohydrates  are  1 each  of  proteid  and  fat  to 
2J  of  carbohydrate. 

Of  the  first  three  proximate  principles  by  far  the  most 
important  is  proteid,  for  it  is  absolutely  essential  to  life. 
The  chief  aim  of  all  diets  is  to  obtain  sufficient  proteid; 
the  fat  and  carbohydrate  are  not  nearly  so  important. 
To  adapt  the  old  proverb  about  the  pence  and  the  pounds, 
I always  advise  patients  to  " Look  after  the  proteid,  and  the 
fat  and  carbohydrate  will  look  after  themselves.”  I do  not 
mean  to  imply  that  fat  and  carbohydrate  are  not  necessary, 
but  that  practically  in  the  process  of  obtaining  sufficient 
proteid,  a sufficiency  of  fat  and  carbohydrate  is  obtained 
also.  Whereas  if  a person’s  attention  is  devoted  to  obtain- 
ing a sufficiency  of  fat  or  carbohydrate,  there  is  almost  certain 
to  be  deficiency  of  proteid,  which  means  eventual  starva- 
tion and  death.  Without  proteid  life  is  impossible,  for 
proteid  is  the  only  food  principle  able  to  make  good  the 
wear  and  tear  of  the  daily  metabolism;  fat  and  carbohy- 
drate cannot  do  this.  Metabolism  is  used  to  express  the 
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sum  total  of  the  chemical  exchanges  that  take  place  in 
living  tissues  (see  p.  217). 

One  of  the  final  products  of  the  metabolism  of  proteid 
in  the  body  is  urea,  which  is  excreted  chiefly  in  the  urine. 
The  amount  of  urea  excreted  is  an  absolute  guide  to  the 
amount  of  proteid  that  has  been  digested,  absorbed  and 
assimilated  in  the  body,  3 grains  of  proteid  forming 
1 grain  of  urea.  For  each  35.5  grains  of  urea  formed  in 
the  body,  1 grain  of  so-called  “ endogenous  ” uric  acid  is 
formed  (see  p.  191).  For  further  details,  see  Uric  Acid 
and  Diet  and  Food. 

This  brings  me  to  the  definition  of  nourishment.  In 
my  experience  by  far  the  best  and  safest  definition  for 
dietetic  purposes  is  that  nourishment  is  synonymous  with 
proteid.  To  say  that  a food  is  very  nourishing,  or  contains 
a large  amount  of  nourishment,  is  simply  to  say  that  the 
food  is  of  high  proteid  value. 

While  on  this  subject  I wish  to  draw  attention  to  what 
is  in  my  opinion  a grave  mistake,  namely  the  modern  ten- 
dency of  Science  to  talk  about  the  calorific  (heat)  value  of 
foodstuffs,  as  well  as  of  the  proteid  value.  It  is  difficult 
enough  to  get  the  ordinary  person,  who  is  ignorant  of 
physiology,  to  understand  what  is  meant  by  the  proteid 
value  of  any  foodstuff,  but  to  say  that  a food  contains  a 
certain  percentage  of  proteid  and  also  a certain  number  of 
calories  (units  of  heat)  is  to  make  confusion  worse  con- 
founded. When  a layman,  having  learnt  that  the  calorie 
is  a unit  of  energy  in  the  form  of  heat,  reads  that  a certain 
food  contains  a large  number  of  calories,  he  naturally  thinks 
that  it  must  ipso  facto  be  very  nourishing,  so  he  straightway 
arranges  his  diet  in  accordance  with  the  number  of  calories 
each  foodstuff  contains,  and  the  result  is  starvation  from 
lack  of  proteid.  To  take  an  example: — When  such  an  in- 
vestigator discovers  that  butter  contains  8.6  calories  to  the 
gramme,  and  cheese  2.4  calories  to  the  gramme,  he  con- 
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eludes  that  butter  must  be  nearly  four  times  as  nourishing 
as  cheese.  Again  he  finds  that  lean  beef  contains  only  .98 
calories,  so  he  thinks  butter  is  eight  times  more  nourishing 
than  beef:  a reductio  ad  absurdum.  This,  I grant,  is  an 
extreme  case,  but  over  and  over  again  I have  had  patients 
talk  similar  nonsense.  “ Oh ! I have  been  taking  so-and-so 
because  it  contains  such  a large  number  of  calories  and  must 
therefore  be  so  very  nourishing!!!!  ” 

I always  advise  patients  to  take  no  account  whatever 
of  the  calorific  value  of  the  different  foodstuffs,  as  it  only 
confuses  them  and  may  lead  them  into  serious  dietetic 
errors.  The  other  day  I had  a patient  who  was  arguing 
that  whole-cream  milk  must  be  more  nourishing  than  skim 
milk,  because  pure  cream  contains  more  calories  than  whole 
milk,  and  therefore,  if  the  cream  is  removed,  the  skim  milk 
must  be  valueless  from  the  point  of  view  of  nourishment. 
I had  great  difficulty  in  persuading  this  patient  that  skim 
milk,  far  from  being  less  nourishing  than  the  whole  milk, 
was  actually  more  nourishing  because  of  the  removal  of 
the  comparatively  useless  fat. 

In  the  same  way  as  it  is  an  error  to  talk  of  the  calorific 
value  of  foods,  so  is  it  wrong  to  talk  to  ordinary  people  of 
fat  and  carbohydrate  as  nourishment. 

For  they  get  the  idea  that  fat  and  carbohydrate  are 
equal  to  proteid  in  nourishment,  with  the  result  that  they 
take  large  quantities  of  foodstuffs  rich  in  fat  and  carbohy- 
drate, but  poor  in  proteid,  and  accordingly  underfeed,  thus 
risking  all  the  dangers  entailed  by  such  folly.  To  repeat 
what  I have  already  said: — Proteid  is  the  essential  con- 
stituent of  a diet  (the  derivation  of  the  word  “ proteid  ” 
from  the  Greek  npurog  meaning  “ first  ” emphasizes 
this),  and  the  aim  of  all  diets  is  to  get  sufficient  proteid, 
leaving  the  rest  to  shift  for  themselves,  for  sufficient  fat 
and  carbohydrate  will  be  consumed  in  the  process  of  ob- 
taining the  requisite  quantity  of  proteid : this  is  especially 
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true  of  the  natural  diet  of  man,  nuts  and  fruit.  It  is  most 
unsafe  to  assume  the  converse  of  this,  and  say  that  sufficient 
proteid  will  be  obtained  in  a diet  containing  requisite 
amounts  of  fat  and  carbohydrate.  So  the  great  rule  is: — 
TAKE  SUFFICIENT  PROTEID.  This  cannot  be  in- 
sisted on  too  strongly,  and  must  be  my  excuse  for  having 
referred  to  this  matter  at  some  length. 

These  facts  place  in  our  reach  a very  simple  means  of 
dealing  with  excess  of  fat  in  the  body,  namely  to  cut  down 
the  fats,  sugars  and  starches,  which  are  not  essential  to  life, 
and  continue  the  proteids,  which  are  essential,  in  full. 
To  diminish  proteids  under  these  conditions  is  to  weaken 
the  mechanism  (the  heart)  of  the  body’s  metabolism,  and 
thus  to  increase  the  fattening  process  rather  than  diminish 
it  ( see  p.  182).  It  is  of  course  quite  impossible  to  live 
for  any  length  of  time  on  an  absolute  fat-free  or  car- 
bohydrate-free diet,  though  it  is  difficult  to  find  an 
exclusively  proteid  diet  that  is  quite  free  from  fat  and 
carbohydrate. 

The  acidity,  in  ordinary  usage,  refers  to  the  acidity  of 
the  urine.  Normally  the  urine  is  acid  owing  to  the  presence 
of  compounds  of  phosphoric  acid.  The  acidity  of  the  urine 
is  increased  by  (1)  certain  foods,  e.g.  bread  and  the  cereals 
which  contain  phosphoric  acid;  (2)  cold  which  decreases 
the  excretion  (passing  out)  of  acids  by  the  skin ; (3)  excess  of 
proteid  food.  The  acidity  is  decreased  by  (1)  certain 
foods,  e.g.  potato ; (2)  heat  which  increases  the  excretion  of 
acids  by  the  skin ; (3)  underfeeding. 

The  acidity  of  the  urine  is  an  index  to  the  variations  in 
the  alkalinity  of  the  blood.  The  less  alkaline  the  blood 
the  higher  the  acidity  of  the  urine,  and  vice  versa.  The 
more  alkaline  the  blood  the  more  uric  acid  it  can  hold  in 
solution;  the  less  alkaline  the  blood  the  less  uric  acid  is 
held  in  solution.  Hence  the  excretion  of  uric  acid  in  the 
urine  varies  inversely  as  the  acidity.  Therefore  high 
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acidity  of  the  urine  means  retention  of  uric  acid,  and  low 
acidity  means  increased  excretion  of  uric  acid. 

Under  normal  conditions  acidity  is  higher  in  the  evening 
and  lower  in  the  morning,  so  that  the  greatest  excretion  of 
uric  acid  is  in  the  morning. 

Acidity,  being  practically  synonymous  with  phosphoric 
acid,  must  not  be  confounded  with  uric  acid,  although  uric 
acid  itself,  in  common  with  other  less  important  urinary 
acids,  tends  to  raise  the  acidity  of  the  urine  slightly. 

The  first  question  that  arises  on  any  diet  is,  How  much? 
This  is  by  far  the  most  important  question,  and  one  about 
which  more  misapprehension  has  arisen  and  more  mis- 
statements have  been  made  than  about  almost  any  other. 

It  is  stated  in  standard  works  on  physiology  that  a 
man  requires  from  9-10.5  grs.  of  proteid  for  each  pound 
of  his  body  weight  per  day.  This  is  the  fundamental 
law  governing  the  amount  of  proteid  a person  requires,  no 
matter  what  the  diet  consists  of,  and  on  this  law  is  founded 
the  albumen  requirements  of  a person  beginning  the  Uric- 
Acid-Free  Diet.  I may  here  say  that  proteid  and  albumen 
are  synonyms  for  each  other  and  are  one  and  the  same 
thing,  for  some  people  do  not  seem  to  have  grasped  the 
fact  that  proteid  and  albumen  are  simply  two  names  for 
the  same  substance. 

For  an  ordinary  sedentary  life  a person  requires  9 grs. 
of  proteid  per  lb.  of  body  weight  per  day.  For  an  active 
out-of-door  life,  such  as  that  of  an  athlete  or  a navvy,  from 
10-11  grs.  per  lb.  of  body  weight  per  day  is  required  in  pro- 
portion to  the  severity  of  the  exertion  involved. 

The  weight  for  the  proteid  calculation  must  be  defined 
as  the  weight  without  clothes  taken  in  the  morning  before 
taking  bath  or  breakfast;  I refer  to  this  weight  as  a person's 
“ net  weight.”  With  reference  to  stout  elderly  persons  their 
weight  must  be  considered  as  being,  not  what  they  actually 
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weigh  at  the  present  time,  but  what  they  weighed  at  the  age 
of  25,  when  they  had  reached  full  growth  and  had  no  excess 
of  adipose  tissue  about  them.  With  reference  to  young  adults 
who  are  too  fat  the  weight  required  is  that  taken  before  they 
became  fat,  or  else  some  allowance  must  be  made. 

I will  now  give  an  illustration  of  how  the  physiological 
rule  governing  the  daily  proteid  requirements  works  out  in 
ordinary  life.  As  an  example  I will  take  a young  man  of 
25  leading  an  athletic  life.  I will  suppose  that  he  weighs 
10  st.  net,  and  that  he  has  little  or  no  fat  about  him.  His 
weight  expressed  in  pounds  is  140,  and  multiplying  this  by 
10.5,  as  he  is  leading  a very  active  life,  we  find  that  his 
daily  allowance  of  proteid  is  1470  grs.  So  this  young  man 
requires  to  obtain  1470  grs.  of  proteid  every  day  from  the 
food  that  he  eats  in  order  to  be  healthy  and  remain  so. 

Now  I will  take  this  same  man  at  the  age  of  50  leading 
a comparatively  sedentary  life ; I will  suppose  that  his  net 
weight  is  12  st.  What  are  his  proteid  requirements  now? 
Two  factors  now  modify  the  amount  of  proteid  he  requires. 
(1)  The  change  from  an  active  life  to  a sedentary  one;  (2) 
the  increase  of  2 st.  in  weight.  With  reference  to  (1), 
the  change  in  his  method  of  life  necessitates  his  net  weight 
being  multiplied  by  9 instead  of  10.5*  As  regards  (2),  at 
25  a man  reaches  full  growth  and  development,  so  that 
any  excess  of  weight  in  later  years  above  his  weight  at  25 
must  be  taken  to  be  due  to  adipose  tissue  or  fat;  now 
fat  does  not  require  albumen  to  nourish  it,  as  it  is  merely 
a storing  up  of  waste  tissue  in  the  body:  thus  although 
this  man  weighs  12  st.  he  now  only  requires  proteid  suffi- 
cient to  nourish  his  original  10  st.  Hence  in  order  to  arrive 
at  the  proteid  allowance  for  this  12-st.  man  of  50,  we  must 
take  his  net  weight  at  25,  namely  10  st.,  bring  it  to  lbs.  140, 
and  multiply  this  by  9,  which  gives  1260  grs.  as  his  proteid 
allowance.  So  the  final  result  is  that  this  12-st.  man,  aged 
50,  actually  requires  less  proteid  than  he  did  at  the  age  of 
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25,  when  weighing  only  10  st.  The  reasons  for  this  are  shown 

above,  namely  his  extra  2 st.  of  weight  are  merely  due 

to  fat  and  therefore  negligible  from  the  proteid  allowance 

point  of  view,  and  he  is  leading  a sedentary  life  instead  of 
an  active  one. 

In  order  to  assist  people  to  find  out  how  much  proteid 
they  should  take  during  the  day  in  order  not  to  underfeed 
I give  below  two  tables  of  weights,  with  the  corresponding 
number  of  grains  of  proteid  opposite  each  weight.  The 
first  table  is  worked  out  for  those  leading  an  active  life, 
and  the  second  table  for  those  leading  a sedentary  life.  The 
weight  taken  is  of  course  the  “ net  ” weight,  i.e.  that 
without  clothes  and  excess  of  fat,  if  present. 

Daily  Proteid  Allowance  for  an  Adult  leading  an 

Active  Life 

An  Adult  weighing  7 st. 


Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


7* 

8 

8* 

9 

9* 

10 
io£ 

11 

12 
I2£ 

13 


do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


98  lbs.  will 

require  a daily  allowance  of 
980  grs.  of  proteid 

105 

do. 

do. 

1050 

do. 

112 

do. 

do. 

1120 

do. 

119 

do. 

do. 

1190 

do. 

126 

do. 

do. 

1260 

do. 

133 

do. 

do. 

1330 

do. 

140 

do. 

do. 

1400 

do. 

147 

do. 

do. 

1470 

do. 

154 

do. 

do. 

1540 

do. 

161 

do. 

do. 

1610 

do. 

168 

do. 

do. 

1680 

do. 

175 

do. 

do. 

1750 

do. 

182 

do. 

do. 

1820 

do. 

VNCE 

FOR 

AN 

Adult 

LEADING  A 

An  Adult  weighing  7 st.  or  98  lbs.  will  require  a daily  allowance  of 

88 2 grs.  of  proteid 
954  do. 

1008  do. 

1071  do. 

1134  do. 


Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


7* 

8 

8* 

9 


do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


105 
112 
1 19 
126 


do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 
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An  Adult  weighing  9$  st.  or  133 


Do. 

do. 

10 

do. 

140 

Do. 

do. 

0 

ta»- 

do. 

147 

Do. 

do. 

II 

do. 

154 

Do. 

do. 

do. 

161 

Do. 

do. 

12 

do. 

168 

Do. 

do. 

12^ 

do. 

175 

Do. 

do. 

13 

do. 

182 

lbs.  will  require  a daily  allowance  of 
1 197  grs.  of  proteid 


do. 

do. 

1260 

do. 

do. 

do. 

I323 

do. 

do. 

do. 

1386 

do. 

do. 

do. 

1449 

do. 

do. 

do. 

1512 

do. 

do. 

do. 

1575 

do. 

do. 

do. 

1638 

do. 

Having  given  in  the  above  tables  the  daily  proteid 
requirements,  I will  now  show  how  a person,  knowing  his 
individual  requirements  from  these  tables,  can  divide  his 
allotted  number  of  grains,  which  may  convey  nothing  to 
his  mind,  into  the  usual  thiee  meals  of  the  day. 

I will  take  as  an  example  a person  leading  an  active 
life  whose  weight  without  clothes  or  excess  of  adipose  is 
9 st.  On  looking  at  the  first  table  we  see  that  this  person’s 
daily  proteid  requirements  are  1260  grains,  which  can  be 
divided  into  three  uric- acid- free  meals  as  follows:— 


Breakfast. 

3 oz.  of  wheatmeal  porridge 
1 oz.  rusk  and  butter 
\ pint  of  milk 


Lunch. 

Cheese  omelette,  made  of  \ oz.  cheese 


and  3 whites  of  egg 

. 250 

4 oz.  potato,  1 oz.  vegetable 

. 40 

Curd  made  from  1 pint  of  milk  . 

. 230 

2 oz.  fruit  .... 

16 

J pint  of  milk 

. 65 

601 


grs.  of  proteid 
. 68 

• 34 

• 131 


233 
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Dinner. 

2 whites  of  egg  with  spinach 

3 oz.  stuffed  tomatoes 
2 oz.  potato 
i almond  cup  pudding 
i oz.  fruit 
i pint  of  milk  . 


Total  proteid  for  the  day  = 

This  day  s food  has  been  taken  from  those  given  in 
Appendix  II.,  where  references  to  the  cookery  books  from 
which  some  of  the  dishes  have  been  taken  will  be  found. 

If  a person  is  not  quite  certain  as  to  what  weight  he 
should  take,  on  which  to  found  his  daily  proteid  quantity, 
let  him  take  an  approximate  weight  and  feed  up  to  the  pro- 
teid quantity  required  for  that  weight.  In  cases  like  this 
a careful  watch  should  be  kept  on  the  blood  colour  by  means 
of  the  colour  card  (obtainable  of  J ohn  Bale,  Sons  & Daniels- 
son).  If  the  blood  colour  does  not  improve  decidedly 
after  a few  months  on  Diet,  then  the  patient  is  very  likely 
underfeeding,  and  should  increase  his  proteid  allowance  by 
an  extra  hundred  grains  or  . so  and  watch  the  effect  on 
the  blood  colour,  which,  if  the  non-improvement  is  due  to 
underfeeding,  will  quickly  improve.  Another  most  useful 
guide,  and  at  the  same  time  a more  accurate  one,  would 
be  for  the  patient  to  have  his  excretion  of  urea  estimated 
{see  p.  6o)  while  still  on  his  ordinary  diet.  This  of  course 
would  not  be  reliable  if  the  patient  were  obviously  under- 
feeding or  overfeeding  on  ordinary  diet. 

During  the  early  days  on  Diet  there  may  be  a decrease 
in  the  blood  colour,  even  when  a patient  is  feeding  up  to 
his  full  proteid  quantity  and  digesting  it.  This  is  due  not 
to  too  little  proteid  but  to  too  great  excess  of  uric  acid 


grs 


1260  grs. 


of  proteid 
120 
32 
16 
117 
8 

131 


424 
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being  brought  into  the  blood  in  the  process  of  clearing  the 
old  stores  of  uric  acid  out  of  the  body,  this  being  caused  by 
the  higher  alkalinity  of  the  Uric- Acid-Free  Diet  when 
compared  to  ordinary  mixed  diet.  The  different  Stages  in 
changing  Diet  should  accordingly  be  carried  out  more 
slowly  so  as  to  counteract  such  tendencies  (see  p.  63). 


APPENDIX  II 

Specimen  Day’s  Food  worked  out  in  Meals 

THESE  Diets  are  calculated  (i)  for  a sedentary  person, 
25  years  of  age,  whose  “ net  ” weight  (i.e.,  bone  and 
muscle  only,  not  fat)  is  10  st.  (140  lbs.) ; and  (2)  for  an  active 
person  of  the  same  age  whose  “ net  ” weight  is  9 st.  (126  lbs.). 
In  other  words  an  active  person  weighing  9 st.  requires  as 
much  proteid  as  a sedentary  person  weighing  10  st.  By  the 
fables  in  Appendix  I.  (p.  198)  the  daily  proteid  allowance 
for  either  of  these  persons  is  1260  grs. 

Active  persons  weighing  more  or  less  than  9 st.  easily  can 
calculate  how  much  extra  food  they  must  add  to,  or  sub- 
tract from,  the  Diets  given  here,  by  allowing  10  grs.  of  pro- 
teid for  each  pound  that  they  are  above  or  below  9 st. 
Similaily  sedentary  persons  must  allow  9 grs.  of  proteid  for 
each  pound  that  they  are  above  or  below  10  st.  Thus,  for 
instance,  a sedentary  person,  weighing  12  st.,  will  require 
to  add  28  x 9 = 252  grs.  of  proteid  to  these  Diets.  Likewise 
an  active  person  weighing  8 st.  must  deduct  14x10  = 140 
grs.  of  proteid  from  these  quantities.  Therefore  the  12-st. 
sedentary  person  should  add  extra  food  to  the  value  of  252 
grs.  of  proteid  say,  1 oz.  of  cheese  (140),  and  two  whites 
of  egg  (120)— to  any  of  the  Diets  in  order  to  obtain  sufficient 
proteid  for  his  weight.  In  the  same  way  the  8-st.  active 
person,  taking  Diet  5,  should  have  the  Welsh  rarebit 
at  lunch  made  of  1 oz.  of  cheese  (140)  in  place  of  the 
2 oz.  of  cheese  put  down  in  the  Diet,  or  if  he  prefers  to 

omit  any  othei  foods  of  equivalent  proteid  value  he  of  course 
may  do  so. 
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The  object  of  putting  different  headings,  e.g.  “ No 
Cheese,”  to  the  day’s  Diet  is  twofold:  (i)  To  give  a person, 
who,  for  some  reason  or  other,  is  unable  to  take,  say,  cheese, 
an  idea  of  what  a day’s  food  can  consist  of  without  cheese , 
(2)  to  show  patients  how  to  introduce  a little  vaiiety  into 
the  Uric-Acid-Free  Diet.  Diet  No.  9 is  given  chiefly  for  the 
first  reason,  and  is  not  to  be  recommended,  as  its  bulk  is 
rather  more  than  the  ordinary  person  can  manage,  especially 
after  having  been  used  to  the  comparatively  small  bulk  of 
Meat  Diet. 

“ A ” refers  to  recipes  in  the  Apsley  Cookery  Book , 
by  Mrs.  J.  J.  Webster  & Mrs.  F.  W.  Jessop,  price 
3/6;  J.  & A.  Churchill,  7,  Great  Marlborough 

Street,  W. 

“ N.C.”  refers  to  Some  Recipes  for  the  Uric-Acid- 
Free  Diet , by  Mrs.  G.  M.  Haig,  price  6d.;  John 
Bale,  Sons  & Danielsson,  Ltd.,  Great  Titchfield 
Street,  W.  The  method  of  making  curd  is 
given  here. 

A heaped  tablespoonful  of  the  cooked  Cereal  Foods 
mentioned  below  is,  approximately,  the  equivalent  of 
one  ounce  of  bread  in  proteid  value. 

1.  Beginner’s  Diet 

Breakfast. 

2 whites  of  egg 

3 oz.  potato  .... 

1 oz.  toast  .... 

\ pint  of  milk 

Lunch . 

2 whites  of  egg 

4 oz.  potato  and  vegetable  . 

Carry  forward, 


grs. 

136 

24 

34 

65 


259 


. 136 

. 32 


259 
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grs. 

Brought  forward,  . 259 

Curd  of  1 pint  of  milk  . . . 230 

3 oz.  fruit 24 

i  pint  of  milk,  with  . . . .131 

1 oz.  of  dried  milk  stirred  into  it  . *70 

Dinner. 

2 oz.  rice  pudding  ....  68 

Curd  of  1 pint  of  milk  . . .230 

3 oz.  fruit 24 

i pint  of  milk 6s 

387 


1269 

2.  Small  Amount  of  Bread 

Breakfast. 

2  oz.  hominy  porridge  (A.  447).  . 68 

2 oz.  scones 68 

l pint  Postum  (half  milk)  . . 32 


Lunch. 

Curd  of  1 pint  of  milk  (3  oz.)  . . 230 

4 whites  of  egg  as  an  omelette  (N.C.)  240 

2 oz.  potato !6 

2 oz.  fruit !6 

i P^t  of  milk  . . . .131 


Dinner. 

i oz.  cheese  as  cheese  fritters  (A.  64)  . 63 

3  oz.  potato,  1 oz.  vegetable  . . 32 

Curd  of  1 pint  of  milk  . . . 230 


Carry  forward, 


801 
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grs. 

Brought  forward 

801 

2 oz.  fruit  . 

16 

J pint  of  milk  , 

131 

472 

1267 

3.  Ordinary 

Breakfast. 

3 oz.  semolina  and  cheese  pudding  (A. 

134) 

141 

2 oz.  scone  and  butter 

68 

J pint  milk  . 

65 

274 

Lunch. 

\ oz.  nuts  . 

34 

2 whites  of  egg  as  souffl6  (N.C.)  . 

120 

4 oz.  potato,  1 oz.  vegetable 

40 

3 oz.  bread  ..... 

102 

Curd  of  \ pint  of  milk 

ii5 

3 oz.  fruit  ..... 

24 

J pint  milk  ..... 

131 

— 566 

Dinner. 

2 oz.  rice  cutlets  (A.  132) 

68 

4 oz.  potato,  1 oz.  vegetable 

40 

2 whites  of  egg  as  meringue 

120 

Curd  of  £ pint  of  milk 

ii5 

2 oz.  fruit  . 

16 

J pint  milk  . 

65 

424 

1260 
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4.  Ordinary 


Breakfast. 

3 oz.  porridge  (made  of  wheatmeal) 
1 oz.  rusk  and  butter  . 

J pint  milk  . 


grs. 

68 

34 

131 


Lunch. 


233 


Cheese  omelette,  made  of  \ oz.  cheese 


and  3 whites  of  egg  (A.  65)  . 

250 

4 oz.  potato,  1 oz.  vegetable  . 

40 

Curd  of  1 pint  of  milk  . 

230 

2 oz.  fruit 

16 

i pint  milk  .... 

65 

Dinner. 

2 whites  of  egg  with  spinach  (A.  137)  . 

120 

3 oz.  stuffed  tomatoes  (A.  141) 

32 

2 oz.  potato 

16 

1 almond  cup  pudding  (A.  342)  . 

n 7 

1 oz.  fruit 

• • • • 

8 

i pint  milk 

131 

601 


424 


5.  No  Curd  (i) 


1258 


Breakfast. 

2 whites  of  egg  scrambled  on  1 oz.  of 
toast  (N.C.)  . . . . I54 

2 oz.  toast  and  butter  ...  68 

i P^t  of  milk  .... 


Carry  forward, 


287 

287 
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Brought  forward, 


Lunch. 

2 oz.  cheese  as  Welsh  rarebit  on  ij  oz. 

toast  (A.  66)  . 

3 oz.  potato,  1 oz.  vegetable 
2 oz.  sago  milk  pudding 

2 oz.  fruit  . 

4 pint  of  milk  . 


Dinner. 

2 oz.  macaroni  Neapolitan  (A.  95) 
J pint  of  milk  .... 

2 Brazil-nut  cutlets  (A.  350) 

4 oz.  potato,  1 oz.  vegetable 
1 oz.  bread  or  toast  . 

4 oz.  fruit  .... 
ij  oz.  boiled  rice 


grs. 


33i 

32 

68 

16 

131 


578 


68 

65 

126 

40 

34 

32 

34 


6.  No  Curd  (2) 

Breakfast. 

2 oz.  macaroni  savoury  (A.  96) 
2 oz.  toast  and  butter 
J pint  of  milk  . 


1264 


68 

68 

65 

— 201 


Lunch. 

2 oz.  cheese  as  balls  made  with  2 whites 

of  egg  (A.  60)  . . . . 400 

3 oz.  potato,  1 oz.  vegetable  . . 32 

2 oz.  bread  .....  68 

2 oz.  fruit  .....  16 

J pint  milk  with  1 white  of  egg  (A.  103)  191 

707 


908 


Carry  forward, 
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Brought  forward, 

grs. 

008 

Dinner . 

1 quarter  of  rice  and  nut  rissoles  (A.  377) 

200 

4 oz.  potato,  1 oz.  vegetable 

40 

2 oz.  Valentia  pudding  (A.  332) 

68 

2 oz.  fruit 

16 

1 oz.  bread  ..... 

34 

358 

1266 

7.  No  Curd  (3) 

Breakfast. 

3 oz.  savoury  rissoles  (A.  125) 

114 

2 oz.  toast 

68 

£ pint  of  milk  .... 

65 

247 

Lunch. 

2 oz.  cheese  curried  on  2 oz.  toast  (N.C., 

p-  4) 

348 

1 oz.  bread  ..... 

34 

4 oz.  potato,  1 oz.  vegetable 

40 

2 oz.  chestnut  cream  (A.  352) 

68 

1 oz.  fruit  ..... 

8 

£ oz.  nuts  ..... 

34 

£ pint  of  milk  ..... 

131 

663 

Dinner. 

2 oz.  rice  k la  Mexicaine  (N.C.,  p.  3)  . 

34 

1 oz.  potato  ..... 

8 

2 whites  of  egg  as  Charlotte  Russe  (A. 

234) 

251 

£ pint  of  milk.  .... 

65 

358 


1268 
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8.  No  Curd  (4) 

Breakfast. 

3 oz.  savoury  pudding  (A.  131)  . 

1 oz.  toast  .... 

J pint  of  milk 

Lunch. 

\ oz.  cheese  .... 

2 oz.  bread  .... 

4 whites  of  egg  scalloped  (N.C.)  . 

3 oz.  potato,  1 oz.  vegetable 

3 oz.  milk  rice  pudding 

J pint  of  milk 

2 oz.  fruit  .... 

Dinner. 

3 oz.  savoury  cheese  cakes  (A.  129) 
3 oz.  potato,  1 oz.  vegetable 

2 oz.  toast  and  butter 

1 oz.  chestnuts 

2 oz.  fruit  .... 

J pint  of  milk 


209 


grs. 

138 

34 

65 


70 

68 


240 

32 

102 

65 

16 


593 


150 

32 

68 

34 

16 

131 
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9.  No  Milk,  no  Egg,  no  Curd 
Breakfast. 

2 oz.  rissoto  (A.  126)  ....  68 

2 oz.  toast  .....  68 

£ pint  of  Postum  ....  — 

136 


14 


Carry  forward, 
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grs. 

Brought  forward, 

• 

136 

Lunch. 

i oz.  nuts  .... 

. 68 

4 oz.  macaroni  cheese 

. 136 

6 oz.  potato  and  vegetable 

48 

i oz.  cheese  .... 

. 140 

2 oz.  bread  .... 

. 68 

2 oz.  fig  pudding  (A.  248)  . 

00 

0 

2 oz.  fruit  .... 

16 

544 

Dinner. 

3 oz.  rice  and  cheese  (A.  120) 

. 300 

6 oz.  potato  and  vegetable 

• 48 

1 oz.  nuts  .... 

. 68 

4 oz.  bread  .... 

. 136 

4 oz.  fruit  .... 

• 32 

584 

1264 

io.  No  Curd,  no  Milk 

Breakfast. 

2 whites  of  egg  poached  on  i oz.  toast 


(N.C.)  .... 

• 154 

1 oz.  toast  or  biscuit  and  butter  . 
Lunch. 

• 34 

188 

2 oz.  cheese,  German  dish  (A.  59) 

. 312 

2 oz.  rice  and  tomatoes  (A.  124) 

. 68 

4 oz.  potato  and  vegetable 

• 32 

1 oz.  bread  . . . 

• 34 

2 oz.  date  pudding  (A.  245) 

. 68 

5i4 

Carry  forward, 

• 

702 
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21  I 


Brought  forward, 

Dinner. 

4 whites  of  egg  as  omelette  with  tomatoes, 

(N.C.) 

i oz.  cheese  ..... 

4 oz.  bread  or  toast  .... 

5 oz.  fruit  ..... 


grs. 


702 


240 

140 

136 

40 


556 


1258 


11.  No  Cheese  (i) 

Breakfast. 

2 whites  of  egg  baked  inside  2 tomatoes 

(N.C.) 144 

2 oz.  toast  and  butter  ...  68 

J pint  of  milk  .....  65 

277 


Lunch. 

2 whites  of  egg  in  Ramequin  cases  (N.C.) 
4 oz.  potato  and  vegetable 
Curd  of  a pint  of  milk 
4 oz.  fruit  ..... 
J pint  of  milk  ..... 


120 

32 

230 

32 

131 


545 


Dinner. 

2 whites  of  egg,  curried  (N.C.) 
Curd  of  1 pint  of  milk 
4 oz.  fruit 
J pint  of  milk 


. 120 

. 230 

. 32 

. 65 


447 


1269 
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12.  No  Cheese  (2) 


Breakfast. 

2 whites  of  egg,  fried  (N.C.) 

2 oz.  toast  .... 

J pint  of  milk 

Lunch. 

Curd  of  1 pint  of  milk  with  cream 
4 oz.  fruit  .... 

4 oz.  potato,  2 oz.  vegetable 

1 oz.  nuts  .... 

2 oz.  toast  .... 

! pint  of  milk  .... 


grs. 

120 

68 

65 


230 

32 

48 

68 

68 

131 


Dinner. 


577 


2 whites  of  egg  baked  inside  baked 


potatoes,  3 oz.  potatoes  (N.C.) 

. 144 

2 oz.  vegetable 

• 

16 

2 oz.  toast 

• 

. 68 

Curd  of  \ pint  of  milk 

• 

• ii5 

3 oz.  fruit 

• 

. 24 

l pint  of  milk 

• 

• 65 

432 


13.  No  Cheese,  no  Milk 


1262 


Breakfast. 

2 whites  of  egg  fried  in  batter  made 

of  1 white  of  egg  (N.C.)  . . 180 

2 oz.  toast 68 

248 


Carry  forward, 


248 
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Lunch. 


Brought  forward, 


4 whites  of  egg  scalloped  with  J oz. 

pounded  nuts  .... 
4 oz.  potato,  2 oz.  vegetable 
Curd  of  1 pint  of  milk,  flavoured  with 
ginger  . 

4 oz.  fruit  . . . . . 

1 oz.  nuts  . . . . . 


Dinner . 

Curd  of  1 pint  of  milk,  flavoured  with 
nutmeg  ..... 
4 oz.  fruit  . 

3 oz.  German  pudding  (A.  251)  . 


274 

48 

230 

32 

68 


230 

32 

102 


364 


1264 


14.  Cheap  Diet 

Break  j ast. 

4 oz.  bread  or  toast  .... 
J pint  of  milk  (or  1 oz.  dried  separated 
milk)  ..... 

Lunch. 

1 oz.  cheese  . . . . . 

8 oz.  bread  and  biscuit 
8 oz.  potato  and  vegetable 
6 oz.  fruit  . . 

I pint  of  milk  (or  \ oz.  dried  separated 
milk)  . 


136 

131 

— 267 


140 

272 

64 
48 

65 


Carry  forward, 
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Brought  forward, 


Dinner. 

i oz.  cheese  . 

4 oz.  bread  or  toast  . 

4 oz.  potato  and  vegetable 
4 oz.  fruit  . 

£ pint  of  milk  (or  \ oz.  dried  separated 
milk)  . . . . . 


grs. 


856 


140 

136 

32 

32 


405 


15.  Small  Bulk 


1261 


Breakfast. 

2 whites  of  egg  poached  on  1 oz.  toast 

(N.C.) 154 

J pint  of  milk  (or  1 oz.  dried  separated 

milk)  .....  65 


Lunch. 

2 oz.  toasted  cheese  with  chutney  . 280 

2 oz.  potato,  1 oz.  vegetable  . . 24 

Curd  of  1 pint  of  milk  . . . 230 

2 oz.  fruit  - . . . .16 

\ pint  of  milk  (or  1 oz.  dried  separated 

milk)  ......  131 
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Dinner. 

2 whites  of  egg  scrambled  (N.C.)  . 

Curd  of  1 pint  of  milk,  flavoured  with 
vanilla  ..... 

2 oz.  fruit  ..... 


681 


120 

230 

16 


366 


1266 
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TWO  MEALS  A DAY 


16.  No  Curd 


First  Meal — 11  a.m. 

4 whites  of  egg  scrambled  with  pickled 

walnut  (N.C.)  .... 

1 oz.  cheese  . . . . 

4 oz.  bread  . 

6 oz.  fruit  . 

1 oz.  dried  milk  (separated)  made  into  a 
thick  paste  with  a little  water  or 
milk  . 

\ pint  of  milk  . 


Second  Meal — 6 p.m. 

1 oz.  nuts  ..... 

5 oz.  potato  and  vegetable  . 

Cream  made  from  £ oz.  dried  separated 
milk  ..... 

6 oz.  fruit  . 

\ pint  milk  thickened  with  ^ oz.  dried 
separated  milk  .... 


grs. 

240 

140 

136 

48 


140 

131 


835 


68 

40 

70 

48 


201 

— 427 


1262 


17.  No  Egg 


First  Meal — 11  a.m. 

4 oz.  vermicelli  cheese  . . .136 

4 oz.  potato  and  3 oz.  vegetable  . . 56 

Curd  of  1 pint  of  milk  . . .230 

3 oz.  nut  and  fruit  pudding  (A.  370)  . 102 
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\ oz.  cheese 
2 oz.  biscuit 
J pint  of  milk 


grs. 

70 

68 


• 131 

7933 


Second  Meal — 6 p.m. 

2 oz.  devilled  cheese  (A.  61) 
4 oz.  potato 
J pint  milk  as  junket 
4 oz.  fruit 


. 280 

• 32 

• 131 

• 32 
4755 


1268? 

For  the  purposes  of  comparison  with  the  other  Diets? 
given  here,  I append  the  " Ideal  Diet,”  -which  has  beeni 
worked  out  for  the  same  weights. 

The  Ideal  Diet 

grs. 

9 oz.  nuts  . . . 612 

16  oz.  dried  fruit  . . 256 

50  oz.  fresh  fruit  . . 400 


1268  grs.  of  proteid. 


GLOSSARY 


IT  has  been  suggested  to  me  that  there  are  several  words 
used  in  this  book,  the  meaning  of  which  might  not  be 
quite  grasped  by  my  non-scientific  readers,  so  I here  define 
a few  in  the  sense  in  which  they  are  used  in  this  book. 

Physiology , from  the  Greek,  (putts , nature,  + Xoyog,  dis- 
course, is  the  science  which  treats  of  the  functions  of  the 
living  human  organism  and  its  parts  in  the  natural  state  as 
opposed  to  the  diseased  state. 

Pathology,  from  the  Greek,  Kudos,  disease,  + \oyos,  dis  - 
course,  is  the  science  which  treats  of  human  diseases,  their 
nature,  causes,  progress,  symptoms,  etc. 

Metabolism,  from  the  Greek,  fitral3o\r) , change,  is  the 
process  by  which  (i)  living  tissues  or  cells  take  up  and  con- 
vert into  their  own  proper  substance  the  nutritive  material 
brought  to  them  by  the  blood,  or  by  which  (2)  they  trans- 
form their  cell  material  into  simpler  substances  which  are 
fitted  either  for  excretion  or  for  some  special  purpose,  as  in 
the  manufacture  of  digestive  ferments.  Metabolism  may  be 
either  constructive  or  destructive. 

Proteid,  from  the  Greek,  Kpuros,  first,  is  the  chief  essen- 
tial constituent  of  food,  and  the  only  one  capable  of  building 
up  the  tissues  of  the  body  and  of  repairing  the  waste  due  to 
daily  wear  and  tear. 

Urea,  from  the  Greek,  vpov,  urine,  is  the  chief  end-product 
of  the  breaking  down  of  proteids  by  the  metabolism  of  the 
body.  It  is  excreted  in  the  urine,  and  the  amount  passed 
during  the  24  hours  is  indicative  of  the  state  of  a person’s 
nutrition,  and  bears  a definite  ratio  to  his  weight  and  to  the 
amount  of  proteid  digested.  Within  normal  limits  a rise  of 
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urea  indicates  improving  nutrition  and  a fall  failing: 
nutrition.  Exercise  augments  the  breaking  down  oh 
proteids  in  the  body,  thus  causing  an  increased  ex- 
cretion of  urea  (see  Uric  Acid,pp.  341-346;  and  Diet  andi 
Food,  p.  37). 

Collcemia,  from  the  Greek,  *6\Xa,  glue,  + atfxa,  blood,! 
is  excess  of  uric  acid  in  the  blood  above  that  met  with  in 
physiological  conditions.  Uric  acid  in  solution  is  a glue- 
like viscous  fluid,  so  it  can  be  understood  how  such  a solu- 
tion impedes  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  especially  through  ' 
the  smaller  vessels. 

Retention,  from  the  Latin,  re,  back,  + teneo,  I hold,  is^ 
the  opposite  of  collaemia  and  may  be  defined  as  the  clearance 
of  uric  acid  out  of  the  blood  by  cold,  acids,  etc.,  with  con- 
sequent storing  up  of  it  in  the  liver  and  other  tissues  of  the: 
body. 


INDEX 


Acidity,  definition  of,  195 

,,  not  to  be  confused  with 
uric  acid,  138,  196 
,,  things  that  increase  or 
decrease,  195 

Alcohol,  not  so  bad  as  tea,  9 

relation  to  tea  drinking,  8 
,,  taste  for,  diminishes  on 

correct  diet,  3,  9,  79 
“ American  Neurasthenia,”  97 
Appendicitis  rare  in  China,  123 
,,  in  children,  123 
Appetite  deficient,  usually  a bar 
to  changing  diet,  170 
Apsley  Cookery  Book , 203 
Arrowroot,  of  no  proteid  value,  30 
Arthritis,  the  two  kinds  dis- 
tinguished, 169 

Athletes,  proteid  allowance  for, 

*57 

Athletics,  and  stimulation,  160 
,,  causes  of  fatigue  in,  159 
,,  feeding  on  day  of  con- 
test, 1 61 

,,  importance  of  noting  the 

capillary  reflux,  157 
,,  notes  on,  156-162 

,,  staleness  in,  158 
,,  ,,  treatment 

of,  158 

„ ,,  causes  of, 

158 

,,  ,,  howto 

avoid,  158 

,,  weight  variations  in,  157 

Author’s  case,  medical  history, 

73-77 

,,  diet,  85,  86 

Banana,  proteid  value  of,  31,  34 
Barley,  proteid  value  of,  29 
,,  high  acidity  of,  28 
, , water  of  no  proteid  value,  29 


Bath,  cold,  effect  on  meat-eater,  69, 
70 

,,  hot  „ ,,  69 

Baylis  House,  57,  101 
Biliousness  caused  by  fats,  7 1 
Birth-rate,  relation  to  death-rate, 
89,  90 

Biscuits  made  of  nuts  and  flour,  135, 

140 

,,  ,,  rice  and  dried  milk, 

14 

“Black”  bread  as  nourishing  as 
wheat  bread,  29 

Blood  colour,  a guide  to  state  of 
nutrition,  59,  142, 
144,  157,  200 

,,  how  to  estimate, 

95*  96 

,,  effect  of  Uric- Acid- 

Free  Diet  on,  95, 
200 

Bracing  up  is  wrong,  7° 

, , need  for,  a sign  of  errors, 
112 

,,  not  needed  in  Uric- 
Acid-Free  Diet,  1 12 
Bread,  a cause  of  flatulence, 
23,  170,  182 
,,  acidity  of,  24,  127 
,,  best  made  from  “Seconds” 
flour,  24,  142 

,,  digestibility  of,  in  different 
forms,  25 

,,  experiments  on  digestibility, 
of,  25 

,,  in  relation  to  bronchitis  and 
rheumatism,  127 

,,  is  best  avoided  by  children, 

126 

,,  ,,  by  the  rheuma- 

t i c and 
gouty,  24 

,,  objections  to,  23 
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Bread,  proteid  value  of,  23 
,,  ,,  ,,  means  of  in- 

creasing, 26 
,,  should  not  be  made  with 
yeast,  23 

,,  wholemeal  forbidden,  2,  24 
,,  ,,  less  nourishing 

than  white,  24 

,,  ,,  use  in  constipa- 

tion, 25 

Brunton,  Sir  T.  Lauder,  75,  77,  78 
Bulk  of  food,  importance  of  keeping 
down,  50 

Butter  from  nuts,  15,  71 
Buttermilk,  13 

Calcium  in  food,  112 
Calories,  consideration  of,  in  food 
leads  to  errors,  193 
Cancer,  relation  to  wealth,  92 

,,  highest  death-rate  on 

record,  93 

,,  increase  of,  among  men, 

reasons  for,  93 

,,  relation  to  meat,  tea  and 
beer,  92,  189 

Capillary  reflux,  importance  of  not- 
ing in  athletics, 
157,.  159 

,,  ,,  in  diagnosis  of 

disease,  170 

Casumen,  14 

Cereals,  proteid  value  of  the,  23,  27 
,,  should  not  be  eaten  with 
fruit,  23 
Cheese  and  salt,  18 

,,  digestibility  of,  15 
7,  experiments  on  digestion  of, 
17  . 

,,  less  digestible  on  meat  diet, 
16 

,.  methods  of  making,  more 

digestible,  16 

,,  more  nourishing  than  meat, 

15 

,,  proteid  value  01,  15 

,,  „ ,,  in  relation  to 

cost,  18 

,,  stronger  flavoured  the  less 

digestible,  18 
,,  test  for  mildness,  18 
Child,  ansemic  from  overfeeding  on 
wrong  foods,  134,  139 


Child  of  3 years,  diet  sheet  worked 
out  for,  130 

Child-bearing,  a pathological  pro- 
cess in  this  country, 
95,  117 

,,  ,,  a physiological  pro-)- 

cess  in  vegetarian:! 
countries,  95,  1 19 
Children,  acidity  of,  128,  144 
„ avoid  bread,  126,  138 

,,  ,,  sugar,  127,  138 

,,  bad  effect  of  exposure  to 

cold  on,  128,  141 
,,  begin  very  slowly  with 

diet  change  for,  127 
,,  blood  colour  as  a guide, 

to  nutrition  of,  142,  144- 
,,  evils  of  a stimulating  diet 

for,  14 1 

,,  examples  illustrating  pro- 

teid requirements  of,  129 
,,  fat  not  a necessary  sign  of: 

good  health,  128 
,,  feeding  after  weaning,  1255 

,,  ,,  of,  serious  error  inn 

quantity,  143 

,,  ,,  of,  some  errors,, 

142-144 

,,  fruit  juice,  the  best  drinkk 

for,  140 

,,  ideal  diet  for,  125 

,,  importance  of  salt,  140 

,,  increase  of  appendicitis- 

among,  reasons  for,  14 1 1 
,,  importance  of  mastication, 

of  food,  138 

,,  importance  of  water  inn 

dyspepsia,  138 

,,  interval  between  meals,;, 

I37 

,,  loss  of  appetite  due  too 

overfeeding,  treated  by 
starvation,  136,  14 1 
,,  method  of  using  nuts,  125  ; 

,,  monotony  of  diet  a good 

thing,  140 

,,  potatoes  for,  use  of,  127 

,,  table  of  proteid  quantities? 

for,  129 

underfeeding  especially’ 
bad  for,  1 29 

,,  underfeeding  of,  how  too 

prevent,  144 
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Children,  urea  estimation  of,  126 
,,  Uric- Acid-Free  Diet  for, 

125-144  r . 

Chittenden's  diet,  reasons  for  im- 
provement on,  62, 

"5 

,,  low  proteid  theory, 

61,  1 15 

,,  proteid  theory, 

author’s  practical 
experience,  61 , 102 
Coffee  as  bad  as  tea,  6 
Collsemia,  definition  of,  218 
Cold,  bad  effect  of,  on  children, 
128,  141 

bath,  effect  of,  on  meat-eater, 
69,  70 

exposure  to,  a cause  of  reten- 
tion, 69 

importance  of  avoiding  ex- 
posure to,  68 
Complexion,  beneficial  effects  of 
Uric- Acid-Free  Diet  on,  124 
Constipation,  dietetic  treatment  of, 
179 

effects  of  Uric-Acid- 
Free  Diet  on,  81, 


5 5 


124,  179 

,,  use  of  fats  in,  72,  179 

„ ,,  wholemea  1 

bread  for,  25 

Cooking,  advantages  of,  149 
Cornflour  of  no  proteid  value,  27 
Cream  and  butter  of  small  proteid 
value,  14 

Cream-cheese  of  no  value  as  source 
of  proteid,  18 
Curd,  advantage  of,  12 
,,  methods  of  use,  13,  44 
,,  not  to  be  confounded  with 
junket,  12 

,,  proteid  value  of,  13 


Dangers  of  attempting  to  live  on 
reduced  proteid  quan- 
tities, 1 14 

,,  ,,  unqualified  diet  speci- 

alists, 107 

,,  run  by  flesh  - eating 

athletes,  104 
Death-rate,  cancer,  91,  93 

,,  due  to  uric  - acid  dis- 
eases, increasing,  91 


Death-rate,  one  quarter  of,  due  to 
some  eight  uric- acid 
diseases,  92 

,,  relation  to  birth-rate,  89, 
90 

Diet,  a suitable  and  healthy,  char- 
acters of,  192 

,,  beginner’s,  arranged  in  meals, 

48 

,,  reasons  in  favour 
of,  47 

,,  ,,  variety  in,  49 

,,  changing  by  Stages,  39-46 
,,  ,,  folly  of  irregular  and 

frequent,  65 

,,  ,,  important  effect  of 

season  of  year,  63 
,,  ,,  may  aggravate  symp- 

toms at  first,  62 

,,  ,,  not  advisable  with- 

out medicaladvice, 
68 

, , , , unsafe  in  some  cases, 

64,  68,  168 

, , , , way  of  obtaining 

variety,  42,  203- 
216 

,,  ignorance  of  the  poor  in 
selecting  a proper,  108,  15 1 
, , importance  of  changing  gradu- 
ally, 56,  63,  127 

,,  in  disease  essentially  different 
from  diet  in  health,  163 
,,  ,,  Egypt,  1 19  . . , _ . 

,,  method  of  obtaining  definite 
amount  of  proteid,  49 
,,  need  of  teaching  everybody 
about,  108 

,,  neglect  of,  by  medical  pro- 
fession encourages  Quacks, 
108 

,,  ordinary,  of  a business  man,  38 
,,  the  earlier  in  life  the  change  is 
made  the  better,  88-99>  *64, 
167 

Digestive  juices,  powers  vary  with 
usual  kind  of  food  taken,  16 
Disease,  cured  permanently  by  Diet, 

166,  167 

,,  organic,  a bar  to  change 
of  diet,  164 

,,  time  required  to  cure  by 
Diet,  165 
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Disease,  treatment  of,  by  Diet,  prin- 
ciples govern- 
ing, 167 

>>  it  importance 

of  avoiding 
fatigue,  182 
Diseases,  collaemic,  treatment  of, 
168 

,,  retentive,  „ 

168 

Drug-taking,  relation  to  tea  and 
meat,  8 

Dynamometer,  hand,  106 

Early  rising,  relation  to  diet,  82 
Eclampsia,  effect  of  Milk  Diet  on, 
1 16,  120 

Efficiency,  how  to  increase  100%,  98 
Egg  powders  contain  no  proteid,  20 
Eggs,  proteid  value  of,  19 
, , white  of,  a most  easily  digested 
food,  19 

>>  ,,  digestibility  affected 

by  cooking,  20 
Endurance,  definition  of,  101 

,,  increase  of,  on  Uric- 
Acid-Free  Diet,  79, 
100,  102 

,,  influence  of  flesh-eating 
on,  101 

Exercise,  advice  about,  182 

Fads  of  those  altering  diet,  107 
Fatigue  in  athletics,  causes  of,  159 

,,  influence  of  tea  on,  154, 

J56 

,,  in  relation  to  time  of  day, 

}53 

a poisons  mean  uric  acid, 

100,  153 

,,  prevention  of,  by  Uric- 

Acid  - Free  Diet,  153, 
156 

,,  recovery  from,  contrasted 

in  meat  - eaters  and 
vegetarians,  101,  103 
,,  serious  effect  of,  in  disease, 

182 

,,  very  common,  153 

Fats,  advice  as  to  best,  to  take,  71 
,,  as  a cause  of  biliousness,  71 
,,  for  constipation,  72,  179 
,,  importance  of,  70 


Feeding  rules,  50-54 

,,  method  of  applying, 

x.  . 54 

Fertility,  effect  of  Uric-Acid-Free 

Diet  on,  121,  122 
Fisher,  Prof.  Irving,  96,  10 1 
Flatulence,  how  to  prevent,  23 
Flavour  of  Uric-Acid-Free  Foods, 
the  so-called  lack  of,  10,  147 
Flour,  different  kinds  of,  24 
,,  wholemeal  forbidden,  24 
it  ,,  preparations 

made  from  for- 
bidden, 26 

Fluid  should  not  be  taken  at  meals, 
reasons  for,  140 

Fluids,  importance  of  limiting,  when 
changing  Diet,  63 
,,  reduction  of,  effect  on  the 
periods,  1 18 

,,  reduction  of,  rationale  of 
treatment  by,  176 
,,  reduction  of,  treatment  rules 
for,  177 

Food,  bulk  of,  importance  of  reduc- 
ing in  disease,  172 
,,  effect  on  lactation,  121 
,,  ignorance  of  the  poor  as  to 
values  of,  108,  15 1 
,,  physiology  of,  191,  192 
,,  poisoning  not  considered  a 
cause  of  disease,  90,  91, 
108 

,,  uncooked,  disadvantages  of, 
149 

,,  values  that  should  be  learnt, 


Foods  not  permitted,  arranged  in 


9 9 

9 9 

order  of  their 
uric  acid 
content,  4 

9 9 

9 9 

elimination 
by  experi- 
ment, 3 

99 

99 

list  of,  2 

99 

permitted, 

,,  10,  50 
acid,  relative 

T reedom  from  uric 

only,  3,  19 1 

Fruit,  acidity  of,  effect  on  uric  acid, 
34 

tt  a tt  increased  by  sugar, 

...  .35 

,,  dried,  proteid  value  of,  34 
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Fruit,  impossibility  of  living  on,  31 
,,  instead  of  a drink,  148 
,,  juice,  an  excellent  beverage, 
140,  148 

,,  of  small  proteid  value,  30,  34 
,,  should  not  be  eaten  with 
cereals,  23,  35 

,,  should  not  be  taken  before  12 
noon,  35 

,,  tinned,  should  be  avoided,  35 
,,  unripe,  avoid,  36 

Gem  Still,  148 
Gluten,  digestibility  of,  22 
,,  proteid  value  of,  22 

,,  use  of,  22 

Grains  method,  37 
Gravy  worse  than  meat,  139 

Hard  water,  objection  to,  148 
Headache,  the  forerunner  of  Bright’s 
disease,  77,  96 

Healing  properties  of  the  skin  im- 
proved by  Uric-Acid-Free  Diet, 
80,  134,  139 

Health,  general,  Uric-Acid-Free 
Diet  improves,  80,  167 
,,  ideal,  does  not  exist,  99 

,,  modern  standard  of,  77, 

94,  95»  109,  no 

,,  real  genuine  good,  78, 

94,  no,  165 

,,  universally  poor  over 

forty,  99 

,,  what  is  good?  94 
Hominy,  28 

Hutchison,  Dr.  Robert,  82,  83,  106, 
112 

Hysteria,  causation  of,  117 

Ideal  diet,  22,  31,  125,  149,  216 
,,  for  children,  1 25 
Ill-health  blinds  people,  no 
Insomnia,  causes  of,  80 

,,  cured  by  Uric-Acid-Free 
Diet,  80 

Intellect,  results  of  Uric- Acid-Free 
Diet  on,  106 

Labour,  effect  of  Uric- Acid-Free 
Diet  on,  119 

Lactation,  effect  of  Uric- Acid-Free 
Diet  on,  121 


Lactation,  effect  of  food  on,  121 
Light,  Mr.  H.,  104,  156 

Macaroni,  26 
Maize  cheaper  than  wheat,  27 
,,  how  to  make  bread  from,  27 
,,  many  preparations  of  no 
proteid  value,  27,  28 
,,  proteid  value  of,  27 
Malaria,  immunity  from,  influence 
of  Uric- Acid-Free  Diet  on,  81 
Malnutrition  means  low  urea,  61 
Marriages,  sterile,  causation  of,  123 
Meals  in  relation  to  athletics,  161 

,,  ,,  exercise.  85 

,,  two  a day,  advantages  of, 

84,  85,  171 

,,  ,,  best  hours  for, 

87,  171 

,,  ,,  how  to  change 

on  to,  172 

,,  ,,  in  treatment  of 

disease,  170 

,,  ,,  made  less  bulky 

than  three, 
176 

Meat,  consumption  of,  per  head  of 
population,  93 

,,  diet,  a cause  of  deterioration 
in  rats  and  men,  123 
,,  ,,  in  rats,  122 

,,  not  necessary  for  strength, 

99,  104 

Medical  history  of  author’s  case, 

73-77  . . 

Medicine,  hygiene  and  sanitation, 

their  claims,  89 
Metabolism,  definition  of,  217 
Microbic  invasion,  importance  of 
the  “soil,”  188 
Milk,  II 

,,  dried,  in  relation  to  bulk  of 
diet,  14 

,,  ,,  methods  of  using,  14 

,,  ,,  separated,  proteid 

value  of,  13 

,,  ,,  some  kinds  difficult  to 

digest  in  dry  state, 
13,  22 

,,  how  best  taken,  12 
, , proteid  value  of,  1 1 
,,  ,,  ,,  skim,  II, 

15°.  I51 
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Milk,  separated,  a cheaper  source 
of  proteid  than  the  pulses, 
12,  150,  151 

,,  separated,  of  higher  proteid 
value  than  whole  milk,  11 
,,  skim,  a good  way  of  using, 
!53 

“ Minor  Ailments” — 
cured  by  Uric- Acid-Free  Diet, 
79,  99 

loss  of  time  through,  98 
on  Uric-Acid-Free  Diet,  due  to 
errors,  ill 

relation  to  serious  disease,  96,  97 
unrealized  extent  of,  97 
Monthly  period,  effect  of  Uric- Acid- 
Free  Diet  on,  1 18 
Mother’s,  a,  practical  experiences 
with  Uric-Acid-Free 

Diet,  130-137 

,,  a,  practical  experiences 

with  Uric-Acid-Free 
Diet,  author’s  com- 
ments on,  137-142 
,,  diet  during  pregnancy, 

importance  of,  137 

Neurasthenia,  American,  97 

,,  causation  of,  1 17 

Nourishment  synonymous  with 
proteid,  193 
Nut-butter,  15,  71 
Nut-suet,  71 

Nutrition,  importance  of  urea  as  a 
guide  to,  60,  193,  200 
Nuts  contain  chloride,  22 
,,  dangers  of,  21 
,,  digestibility  of,  21 
,,  for  children,  125 
,,  proteid  value  of,  20 
,,  should  not  be  taken  at  first, 
21 

Obesity  caused  by  underfeeding, 
182 

,,  in  women,  124 
,,  treatment  of,  181,  195 
Olive  oil.  distinguished  from  cotton- 
seed oil,  72 

,,  for  constipation,  72,  179 
Organic  disease  may  be  incurable, 
164 

Overfeeding  of  the  rich,  96 


Patent  medicine,  increase  of,  its 
meaning,  94 

Pathology,  definition  of,  217 
Pea-nuts  are  poisonous,  2,  22 
Periods,  effect  of  Uric- Acid-Free 
Diet  on  the,  1 18 
,,  effect  of  reducing  fluids, 
on  the,  1 18 

Personal  factor,  importance  of,  1 09 
Physiology,  definition  of,  217 
Polenta,  28 

Poor,  the,  diet  for,  152 

,,  ignorance  of,  as  regards 
food  values,  108,  15 1 
Potato,  alkalinity  of,  great  value  of, 
32 

,,  best  way  of  cooking,  32, 

139 

,,  good  for  children,  127 
,,  proteid  value  of,  32 
,,  taking  more  in  winter, 

reasons  for,  32 

Pregnancy,  effect  of  Uric- Acid-Free 
Diet  on,  1 19 

Prevention  is  better  than  cure,  88-94 
Proteid  allowance  for  athletes,  157 
,,  amount  of,  obtained  for  a 
penny  in  various  foods, 
150 

,,  definition  of,  217 
,,  importance  of,  192; 

,,  low,  dangers  of,  114 

,,  quantities,  table  of,  for 

children,  129 

,,  requirements  as  laid  down 
by  Physiology, 

196 

,,  ,,  as  laid  down  by 

Physio  logy, 
examples  of, 

197 

,,  ,,  of  sedentary  and 

active  persons, 
difference  be- 
tween, 202 

,,  ,,  specimen  day’s 

food  illustrat- 
ing, 199 

,,  ,,  tables  of,  198 

,,  ,,  the  same  on  all 

Diets,  114 

,,  ,,  vary  with  mode 

of  life,  196 
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Proteid  requirements  where  weight 
is  doubtful,  200 
,,  take  sufficient,  1,  195 
, , values, chief,  to  be  learnt,  5 3 

Pulse  foods,  their  cost  discounted 
by  indigestibility,  150,  15 1 
Purin,  definition  of,  2 

Records  held  by  vegetarians, 

io4-5 

Retention  causes  loss  of  uric-acid 
freedom,  69 

,,  definition  of,  217 

,,  due  to  cold,  69 

,,  means  put  off,  not  let 

off,  70,  156 

,,  worst  in  morning,  69 

Rhubarb,  not  advisable  to  take 
£*much,  34 

Rice,  comparative  alkalinity  of,  28 
,,  comparative  alkalinity  of, 
useful  in  treatment  of 
disease,  28 
,,  how  to  cook,  28 
,,  importance  of,  28 
,,  more  easily  absorbed  than 
other  cereals,  28 
,,  proteid  value  of,  28 
,,  unpolished  better  than 
polished,  28 

Russell,  Hon.  Rollo,  92,  189 
Rye,  29 

Sago,  29 

Salt,  importance  of,  66 
„ ,,  for  children,  140 

,,  lack  of,  a cause  of  starvation, 
66,  163 

,,  summing  up  about,  67 
,,  table,  distinguished  from  vege- 
table salts,  67 

Salts  contain  no  proteid,  67 
Salutaris  Water,  148 
Schroth  Diet- Cure,  178 
Semolina,  27 

Sleep,  effect  of  Uric-Acid-Free 
Diet  on,  80 

Smoking,  a form  of  stimulation, 
78 

,,  taste  for,  diminishes  on 
correct  diet,  3,  78 

Social  difficulty,  hints  for  overcom- 
ing, 145 


Some  Recipes  for  the  Uric- Acid- Free 
Diet , 203 
Spaghetti,  26 
Staleness  in  athletics,  158 
Starvation,  temporary,  as  a treat- 
ment for  children,  136,  141 
Statistics  of  birth-rates  and  death- 
rates,  89 

consumption  of  chief 
poisonous  food- 
stuffs, 93 

,,  death-rates  due  to 
some  uric-acid  dis- 
eases, 91 

Stature,  increase  of,  relation  to 
stimulation,  141 

Sterility,  caused  by  Meat  Diet,  122 
Stiffness  after  exercise,  80,  95,  103 
Stimulation  in  athletics,  160 

,,  means  living  on  capital, 

141,  155  . 

,,  means  retention  of  uric 

acid,  155 

Strength,  definition  of,  101 
Sugar,  a stimulant,  30 
,,  acidity  of,  127 
,,  bad  for  gout,  30 
,,  contains  no  proteid,  30 
,,  explanation  of  action  on  the 
body,  30,  1 13 

Switzerland  and  cold  climates,  effect 
of,  in 

Tapioca  of  no  proteid  value,  30 
Tea,  action  of,  similar  to  opium,  5, 

J55 

,,  all  kinds  equally  bad,  5 
,,  and  coffee,  possible  substitutes 
for,  147 

,,  coffee  as  bad  as,  6 
,,  consumption  of,  per  head  of 
population,  93 

,,  consumption  of,  reason  for 
increase  in,  155 

,,  in  causation  of  rheumatism,  7 
,,  influence  on  fatigue,  1 54 » *5^ 
,,  is  a stimulant,  5,  154 

relation  to  alcoholism  and 
drug-taking,  8,  155 
,,  short  infusion  no  safeguard,  5 
,,  tannin  in,  of  no  importance 
compared  to  uric  acid,  5 
,,  the  treachery  of,  5,  IS^1^6 
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Tea  worse  than  alcohol,  9 
Teeth  of  man  prove  him  not  a 

carnivore,  100, 

138 

,,  cause  of  deteriora- 

tion,  138 

Temper  improved  by  Uric-Acid- 
Free  Diet,  82 

,,  in  relation  to  time  of  day, 
82 

Training  for  long  and  short  dis- 
tances, 159 

,,  how  to  prevent  retention 

of  uric  acid  during,  158 
,,  importance  of  sufficient 

rest  and  sleep  during, 
_ J58 

Two  meals  a day,  advantages  of, 

84,  85 

j>  ,,  best  hours  for, 

87 

Underfeeding,  a cause  of  obesity, 

182 

,,  a grave  and  in- 

sidious danger, 

58 

.»  as  treatment  of 

disease,  1 1 5 

? 1 caused  by  break- 

ing Rule  III., 

58 

more  dangerous 
than  absolute 
starvation,  58 

,,  not  permitted  un- 

der any  circum- 
stances, 1 15 

ji  signs  and  symp- 

toms of,  59 

>>  the  commonest 

error,  58 

Urea,  definition  of,  217 

,,  estimation  of,  in  children, 
126 

,,  importance  of,  as  a guide  to 
nutrition,  60,  193,  200 
,,  importance  of  estimating,  60 
,,  low,  means  malnutrition,  61 
j,  too  low,  chief  causes  of,  60 
Uric  acid  a general  poison,  109, 
186 

,,  definition  of,  190 


Uric  acid  diseases,  eight,  account 
for  one  quarter  total 
death-rate,  92 

,,  diseases,  increase  of 
death-rate  due  to,  91 
,,  equivalents,  2,  190 

,,  free  feeder  practically  a 

trained  man,  158 
, , freedom  from,  is  relative, 

3.  191 

,,  freedom,  signs  of,  65 

j , like  sand  in  the  bearings, 

100,  154,  188 
not  to  be  confused  with 
acidity,  138,  196 
,,  retention  of,  caused  by 

stimulation,  155 
j,  the  factors  that  control, 

189 

Uric-Acid-Free  Diet — 
a mother’s  experiences  with,  130- 
137 

a mother  s experiences  with, 
author’s  comments,  137- 142 
as  a preventive  of  attacks  of 
parasites,  81 
at  school,  results  of,  105 
benefits  conferred  by,  79-82 

,,  ,,  reasons  for, 

156 

,,  everybody,  109 
cannot  perform  miracles,  165,  166 
cost  of,  compared  with  vegetarian 
diet,  150 

definition  of,  1,  190 
effect  on  constipation,  81,  124, 
179 

,,  eclampsia,  120 

,,  fertility,  121,  122 

,,  gynaecology  and  mid- 

wifery, 124 
,,  labour,  120 

,,  lactation,  121 

,,  pregnancy,  119 

,,  sleep,  80 

,,  the  complexion,  124 

,,  the  monthly  period, 

1 1 8 

enormous  possibilities  of,  99 
first  step  towards,  39 
foods  not  permitted  by,  list  of,  2 
foods  of,  delicious  flavours  of.  9, 
147 
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Uric- Acid-Free  Diet — 
foods  permitted,  list  of,  io 
for  children,  125- 144 
for  the  poor,  cost  of,  152 
importance  of  learning  rules 
governing,  49 

improved  healing  of  wounds  on, 

8°>  134,  139 

improves  the  general  health,  80, 
97,  167 

in  contrast  with  other  treatment, 
166 

increases  endurance,  79,  100,  102 
in  prevention  of  fatigue,  153, 
156 

11st  not  be  confused  with  Vege- 
tarian diet,  6,  150,  152 
object  of,  191 

results  of  mistakes  on,  no,  154 
specimen  meals,  203-216 
successful  use  of,  for  alcohol  crave, 
3 » 9,  79 

the  stricter  the  better,  4,  65,  hi, 
146 

when  travelling  abroad,  146 

Vegetable  fats  better  than  animal 
fats,  71 

Vegetables  and  fruit — 

beneficial  for  the  bowels,  31,  33 
impossibility  of  living  on,  31 
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Vegetables  as  vehicles  for  introduc- 
ing fat  into  the  body, 
33 

, 1 loss  ofproteid  in  cooking, 

3i 

,,  nearly  all  water,  31 

,,  of  small  proteid  value, 

30 

,,  raw,  of  use  for  constipa- 

tion,  149,  179 

Vegetarian  Diet  must  not  be  con- 
fused with  Uric-Acid-Free  Diet, 
6,  150,  152 

Vegetarians,  mistakes  made  by,  6 
,,  superiority  over  meat- 

eaters,  101,  104 
jj  why  they  suffer  from 

so  many  diseases,  7 

Vermicelli,  26 

Watson,  Dr  Chalmers,  on 
fertility  in  rats,  122 
Weight,  net,  definition  of,  196 
Well-to-do  classes,  poor  health  of, 
96 

What  am  I to  eat  ? 9 
Woman  has  everything  to  gain  from 
Uric- Acid-Free  Diet,  12 1 
Wounds,  improved  healing  of,  on 
Uric- Acid-Free  Diet,  80,  134,  139 
Wycliffe  College,  105 
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FLORENCE  AND  THE  CITIES  OF 
NORTHERN  TUSCANY  WITH 
GENOA.  Illustrated.  Second  Edition. 
Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 

SIENA  AND  SOUTHERN  TUSCANY. 

Illustrated.  Second  Edition.  Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 
VENICE  AND  VENETIA.  Illustrated. 
Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 

ROME.  Illustrated.  Second  Edition.  Cr. 
8 vo.  6s. 

ENGLISH  LOVE  POEMS.  Edited  with 
an  Introduction.  Fcap.  8 vo.  3 s.  6 d.  net 
COUNTRY  WALKS  ABOUT  FLORENCE. 
Illustrated.  Second  Edition.  Fcap.  8 vo. 
5 s.  net. 

IN  UNKNOWN  TUSCANY  With  Notes, 
by  William  Heywood.  Illustrated.  Second 
Edition.  Demy  87/0.  ys.  6d.  net. 

A BOOK  OF  THE  WYE.  Illustrated. 
Demy  8 vo.  ys.  6 d.  net. 

Ibsen  (Henrik).  BRAND.  A Dramatic 
Poem,  Translated  by  William  Wilson. 
Fourth  Edition.  Cr.  8 vo.  3 s.  6d. 

Inge  (W.  R.).  CHRISTIAN  MYSTICISM. 
(The  Bampton  Lectures  of  1899.)  Second 
and  Cheaper  Edition.  Cr.  8 vo.  sr.  net. 


Johnston  (Sir  H.  H.  ).  BRITISH  CEN- 

TRAL  AFRICA.  Illustrated.  Third 
Edition.  Cr.  4 to.  18s.  net. 

THE  NEGRO  IN  THE  NEW  WORLD. 
Illustrated.  Demy  8 vo.  21  s.  net. 

Julian  (Lady)  of  Norwich.  REVELA- 
TIONS OF  DIVINE  LOVE.  Edited  by 
Grace  Warrack.  Fourth  Edition.  Cr. 
8 vo.  3 r.  6d. 

Keats  (John).  _ THE  POEMS.  Edited 
with  Introduction  and  Notes  by  E.  de 
S6lincourt.  With  a Frontispiece  in  Photo- 
gravure. Third  Edition.  Demy  8 vo. 
ys.  6d.  net. 

Keble  (John).  THE  CHRISTIAN  YEAR. 
With  an  Introduction  and  Notes  by  W. 
Lock.  Illustrated.  Third  Edition.  Fcap. 
8 vo.  3J.  6 d. 

Kempis  (Thomas  a).  THE  IMITATION 

OF  CHRIST.  With  an  Introduction  by 
Dean  Farrar.  Illustrated.  Third 
Edition.  Fcap.  8 vo.  3J.  6 d. ; padded 
morocco , 5 s. 

Kipling  (Rudyard).  BARRACK-ROOM 

BALLADS.  105th  Thousand.  Thirtieth 
Edition.  Cr.  8 vo.  6s.  Also  Fcap.  8vo, 
Leather.  5 s.  ?iet. 

THE  SEVEN  SEAS.  8 6th  Thousand. 
Eighteenth  Edition.  Cr.  8 vo.  6s.  Also 
Fcap.  8 vo,  Leather.  5J.  net. 

THE  FIVE  NATIONS,  ymd  Thousand. 
Eighth  Edition.  Cr.  8vo.  6s.  Also  Fcap. 
8 vo,  Leather.  5 s.  net. 

DEPARTMENTAL  DITTIES.  Twentieth 
Edition.  Cr.  8z to.  6s.  Also  Fcap.  8vo, 
Leather.  5 s.  net. 

Knox  (Winifred  F.).  THE  COURT  OF 
A SAINT.  Illustrated.  Demy  8vo. 
10s.  6 d.  net. 


Innes  (A.  D.).  A HISTORY  OF  THE 
BRITISH  IN  INDIA.  With  Maps  and 
Plans.  Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 

ENGLAND  UNDER  THE  TUDORS. 
With  Maps.  Third  Edition.  Demy  8 vo. 
ioj.  6d.  net. 

Innes  (Mary).  SCHOOLS  OF  PAINT- 
ING. Illustrated.  Second  Edition.  Cr. 
8vo.  5-r.  net. 


*Lamb  (Charles  and  Mary).  THE 

WORKS.  Edited  with  an  Introduction 
and  Notes  by  E.  V.  Lucas.  A New  and 
Rezdsed  Edition  in  Six  Volumes.  With 
Frontispiece.  Fcap  8 vo.  5s.  each.  The 
volumes  are  : — 

1.  Miscellaneous  Prose,  ix.  Elia  and 
the  last  Essays  of  Elia.  hi.  Books 
for  Children.  iv.  Plays  and  Poems. 
v.  and  vi.  Letters. 


Jenks  (E.).  AN  OUTLINE  OF  ENG- 
LISH LOCAL  GOVERNMENT.  Second 
Edition.  Revised  by  R.  C.  K.  Ensor, 
Cr.  8 vo.  2s.  6d.  net. 

Jerningham  (Charles  Edward).  THE 

MAXIMS  OF  MARMADUKE.  Second 
Edition.  Cr.  8 vo.  5 s. 

Jerrold  (Walter).  THE  DANUBE. 
Illustrated.  Demy  8 vo.  xos.  6d.  net. 


Lane-Poole  (Stanley).  A HISTORY  OF 
EGYPT  IN  THE  MIDDLE  AGES. 
Illustrated.  Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 


Lankester  (Sir  Ray). 
AN  EASY  CHAIR. 
Edition.  Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 


SCIENCE  FROM 
Illustrated.  Fifth 


Le  Braz  (Anatole).  THE  LAND  OF 
PARDONS.  Translated  by  Frances  M. 
Gostling.  Illustrated.  Third  Edition. 
Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 


8 Methuen  and  Company  Limited 


Lindsay  (Mabel  M.).  ANNI  DOMINI : 
A Gospel  Study.  With  Maps.  Two 
Volumes.  Super  Royal  8 vo.  10s.  net. 

Lock  (Walter).  ST.  PAUL,  THE 
MASTER-BUILDER.  Third  Edition. 
Cr.  87 >o.  3-r.  6 d. 

THE  BIBLE  AND  CHRISTIAN  LIFE. 
Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 


Lodge  (Sir  Oliver).  THE  SUBSTANCE 
OF  FAITH,  ALLIED  WITH  SCIENCE: 
A Catechism  for  Parents  and  Teachers. 
Eleventh  Edition.  Cr.  8 vo.  2s.  net. 

MAN  AND  THE  UNIVERSE:  A Study 
of  the  Influence  of  the  Advance  in 
Scientific  Knowledge  upon  our  under- 
standing of  Christianity.  Ninth 
Edition.  Demy  8vo.  5s.  net. 

THE  SURVIVAL  OF  MAN.  A Study  in 
Unrecognised  Human  Faculty.  Ti/th 
Edition.  Wide  Crown  8vo.  5s.net. 

REASON  AND  BELIEF.  Fifth  Edition. 
Cr.  87 >0.  3 s.  6 d.  net. 

Lorimer  (George  Horace).  LETTERS 
FROM  A SELF-MADE  MERCHANT 
TO  HIS  SON.  Illustrated.  Twenty-second 
Edition.  Cr.  8vo.  3 s.  6d. 

OLD  GORGON  GRAHAM.  Illustrated. 
Second  Edition.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 


‘Loyal  Serviteur.’  THE  STORY  OF 
BAYARD.  Adapted  by  Amy  G.  Andrewes. 
Illustrated.  Cr.  8vo.  2 s.  6d. 


Lucas  (E.  V.).  THE  LIFE  OF  CHARLES 
LAMB.  Illustrated.  Fifth  Edition.  Demy 
8vo.  7 s.  6 d-  vet. 

A WANDERER  IN  HOLLAND.  Illus- 
trated. Thirteenth  Edition.  Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 
*Also  Fcap.  8 vo.  5s. 

A WANDERER  IN  LONDON.  Illus- 
trated. T welfih  Edition.  Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 
*Also  Fcap.  8 vo.  5 -S'. 

A WANDERER  IN  PARIS.  Illustrated. 
Ninth  Edition.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

Also  Seventh  Edition.  Fcap.8vo.  5J. 
THE  OPEN  ROAD : A Little  Book  for 

Wayfarers.  Eighteenth  Edition.  Fcap. 
8 vo.  55.  ; India  Paper , 7 s.  6 d. 

THE  FRIENDLY  TOWN  : a Little  Book 
for  the  Urbane.  Sixth  Edition.  Fcap.  8vo. 
es.  ; India  Paper , 7s.  6 d. 

FIRESIDE  AND  SUNSHINE.  Sixth 
Edition.  Fcap.  8 vo.  5 s. 

CHARACTER  AND  COMEDY.  Sixth 
Edition.  Fcap.  8 vo.  5-f. 

THE  GENTLEST  ART.  A Choice  of 
Letters  by  Entertaining  Hands.  Seventh 
Edition.  Fcap  8 vo.  5-f. 

THE  SECOND  POST.  Third  Edition. 
Fcap.  8 vo.  5 s. 

A SWAN  AND  HER  FRIENDS.  Illus- 
trated. Demy  8 vo.  12 s.  6 d.  net. 

HER  INFINITE  VARIETY  : A Feminine 
Portrait  Gallery.  Sixth  Edition. 
Fcap.  8 vo.  5s. 


GOOD  COMPANY:  A Rally  of  Men. 

Second  Edition.  Fcap.  8vo.  5s. 

ONE  DAY  AND  ANOTHER.  Fifth 
Edition.  Fcap.  8 vo.  5X. 

OLD  LAMPS  FOR  NEW.  Fourth  Edition. 
Fcap.  8vo.  5 s. 

LISTENER’S  LURE  : An  Oblique  Nar- 
ration. Ninth  Edition.  FcaP.  8 vo.  5 s. 
OVER  BEMERTON’S:  An  Easy-Going 
Chronicle.  Ninth  Edition.  Fcap.  8vo. 
5-f- 

MR.  INGLESIDE.  Ninth  Edition.  Fcap. 
8 vo.  5.7. 

See  also  Lamb  (Charles). 

*Lydekker  (R.  and  Others!.  REPTILES, 
AMPHIBIA,  AND  FISHES.  Illustrated. 
Demy  87 jo.  iox.  6d.  vet. 

Lydekker  (R-).  THE  OX.  Illustrated. 

Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

Macaulay  (Lord).  CRITICAL  AND 
HISTORICAL  ESSAYS.  Edited  by  F. 
C.  Montague.  Three  Volumes.  Cr.  8 vo. 
18  s. 

McCabe  (Josephb  THE  DECAY  OF 
THE  CHURCH  OF  ROME.  Third 
Edition.  Demy  8 vo.  7s.  6 d.  net. 

THE  EMPRESSES  OF  ROME.  Illus- 
trated. Demy  8 vo.  12s.  6d.  net. 

MacCarthy  (Desmond)  and  Russell 
(Agatha).  LADY  JOHN  RUSSELL: 
A Memoir.  Illustrated.  Fourth  Edition. 
Demy  8 vo.  10s.  6 d.  net. 

MeCullagh  (Francis).  THE  FALL  OF 
ABD-UL-HAMID.  Illustrated.  Demy 
8 vo.  1 os.  6 d.  net. 

•MacDonagh  (Michael).  THE  SPEAKER 
OF  THE  HOUSE.  Demy  8 vo.  10s.  6 d. 
net. 

McDougall  (William).  AN  INTRODUC- 
TION TO  SOCIAL  PSYCHOLOGY. 
Fourth  Edition.  Cr.  8 vo.  5J.  net. 

BODY  AND  MIND  : A History  and  a 
Defence  of  Animism.  Demy  8 vo.  iox.  6 d. 
net. 

‘ Mdlle.  Mori  ’ (Author  oF.  ST.  CATHER- 
INE OF  SIENA  AND  HER  TIMES. 
Illustrated.  Second  Edition.  Demv  8 vo. 
7 s.  6 d.  net. 

Maeterlinck  (Maurice).  THE  BLUE 
BIRD : A Fairy  Play  in  Six  Acts. 

Translated  by  Alexander  Teixeira  dk 
Mattos.  Twentieth  Edition.  Fcap.  8 vo. 
Deckle  Edges.  3s.  6d.net.  Also  7 wen ty- 
seventh  Edition.  Fcap.  8vo.  Cloth , is.  net. 
THE  BLUE  BIRD:  A Fairy  Play  in  Six 
Acts.  Translated  by  Alexander  Teixf.ira 
de  Mattos.  Illustrated.  Twenty-fifth 
Edition.  Cr.  4 to . 21  s.  net. 

MARY  MAGDALENE:  A Play  in  Three 
Acts.  Translated  by  Alexander  Teixeira 
de  Mattos.  Third  Edition.  Fcap.  6 vo. 
Deckle  Edges.  3 s.  6d.  net. 


General  Literature 


MahafFy  (J.  P.).  A HISTORY  OF  EGYPT 
UNDER  THE  PTOLEMAIC  DYNASTY. 
Illustrated.  Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 

Maitland  (F.  W.).  ROMAN  CANON 
LAW  IN  THE  CHURCH  OF  ENG- 
LAND. Royal  Zvo.  7 s.  6d. 

Mapett  (R.  R.).  THE  THRESHOLD  OF 
RELIGION.  Cr.  8 vo.  3s.  6 d.  net. 

Marriott  (Charles).  A SPANISH  HOLI- 
DAY. Illustrated.  Demy  Zvo.  is.6d.net 
THE  ROMANCE  OF  THE  RHINE 
Illustrated.  Demy  Zvo.  10s.  6d.  net. 

Marriott  (J.  A.  R.).  THE  LIFE  AND 
TIMES  OF  LUCIUS  CARY,  VISCOUNT 
FALKLAND.  Illustrated.  Second  Edition. 
Demy  Zvo.  ys.  6d.  net. 

Masefield  (John).  SEA  LIFE  IN  NEL- 
SON S TIME.  Illustrated.  Cr  Zvo. 

3J.  6 d.  net. 

A SAILORS  GARLAND.  Selected  and 
Edited.  Second  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  3s.  6 d 
net. 

Masterman  (C.  F.  G.).  TENNYSON 
AS  A RELIGIOUS  TEACHER.  Second 
Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

THE  CONDITION  OF  ENGLAND 
Fourth  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

Medley  (D.  J.).  ORIGINAL  ILLUS- 
1 RA I IONS  OF  ENGLISH  CONSTITU- 
TIONAL HISTORY.  Cr.  Zvo.  TS.6d.net. 

Meldrum  CD.  S.).  HOME  LIFE  IN 
HOLLAND.  Illustrated.  Second  Edition. 
Demy  Zvo.  10 s.  6 d.  net. 

Methuen  (A.  M.  S-).  ENGLAND’S  RUIN  : 
Discussed  in  Fourteen  Letters  to  a 
Protectionist.  Ninth  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo. 

3 d.  net. 

Meynell  (Everard).  COROT  AND  HIS 
FRIENDS.  Illustrated.  Demy  Zvo.  \os.6d. 
net. 

Miles  (Eustaee).  LIFE  AFTER  LIFE: 
or,  The  Thkorv  of  Reincarnation. 
Cr.  Zvo.  2 s.  6 d.  net. 

THE  POWER  OF  CONCENTRATION  : 
How  to  Acquire  it.  Third  Edition 
Cr.  Zvo.  3J.  6 d.  net. 

Millais  (J.  G.).  THE  LIFE  AND  LET- 
™ScOF  SIR  JOHN  EVERETT 
MILLAIS.  Illustrated.  New  Edition 
Demy  Zvo.  7s.  6 d.  net. 

Milne  (J.  G.).  A HISTORY  OF  EGYPT 
UNDER  ROMAN  RULE.  Illustrated. 

Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

Moffat  (Mary  M.).  QUEEN  LOUISA  OF 
PRUSSIA.  Illustrated.  Fourth  Edition. 

Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 

MARIA  IHERESA.  Illustrated,  ioj.  6d 
net. 


Chiozza)-  RICHES  AND 

^OVERIY,  1910.  Tenth  and  Revised 
Edition.  Demy  Zvo.  ej.  net 

MONEY’S  FISCAL  DICTIONARY,  i9ro. 
oecond  Edition.  Demy  Zvo.  5s.net. 

Montague  (C.E.).  DRAMATIC  VALUES. 
Second  Edition.  Fcap.Zvo.  5 s. 

Moorhouse  (E.  Hallam).  NELSON’S 
LADY  HAMILTON.  Illustrated.  Third 
Edition.  Demy  Zvo.  7 s.  6d.  net. 

Morgan  (J.  H.),  THE  HOUSE  OF  LORDS 
AND  i HE  CONSTITUTION.  With  an 
IntroducUon  by  the  Lord  Chancellor. 

C r.  Zvo.  is.  net. 

N Sir! | d Y x1? 0 r 0 1 h y ) • UNDER  FIVE 

A',r//??5v  • Edlt^d  by  hnsr  son-  Illustrated. 
Eijth  Edition.  Demy  Zvo.  15s.  net. 

Norway  (A.  H ).  NAPLES.  Past  and 
Present.  Illustrated.  Fourth  Edition. 

L r.  Zvo.  6s. 

^-)»  A HISTORY  OF  THE 
ART  OF  WAR  m the  MIDDLE 
AGES.  Illustrated.  Demy  Zvo.  ioj.  6 d 
net. 

Emfen?T?=?EF0JE,  THE  NORMAN 
“^EST.  With  Maps.  Second 
Edition.  Demy  Zvo.  ioj.  6 d.  net. 

A HANDBOOK  OF 

3J  ^6t}SING'  riStk  Edition'  Cr.  Zvo. 

PHCYCIKNFC'  dJ-  THE  SCIENCE  OF 
rt  hNLE;-a  • 1 ‘lustrated.  Second  and 
Cheafie?  Edition . C r,  Zvo.  5 s.  net . 

P^nknP  iEPlC)-  THE  ROOK  OF  THE 

NlGHT’  Illustrated. 
Second  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

PpaKOPMP  Ed,Win)h  TURKEY  AND  ITS 

f2j  Gd  net.  Edition.  Demy  Zvo. 

P inlinders)’  A HISTORY 
OI  EGYP1.  Illustrated.  In  Six  Volumes. 

C r.  Zvo.  6s.  each. 

Vol.  I.  From  the  1st  to  the  XVIth 
Dynasty.  Seventh  Edition. 

Vol.  II.  The  XVIIth  and  XVIIIth 
D yn  a STIES.  Fourth  Edition. 

Vol.  III.  XIXth  to  XXXth  Dynasties. 

Vol.  IV.  Egypt  under  the  Ptolema.c 
Dynasty.  J.  P.  Mahaffy. 

Vol.  V.  Egypt  under  Roman  Rule.  T G 
Milne. 

Vol.  VI.  Egypt  in  the  Middle  Ages. 

Stanley  Lane-Poole. 

RELIGION  AND  CONSCIENCE  IN 
ANCIENT  EGVPT.  lilustmld  C>.  si" 

2J.  6 d. 

s^IAa^?,egypt-  from  the  tell 

EI6AMarNa  LETTERS.  Cr.  Zvo. 
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Methuen  and  Company  Limited 


EGYPTIAN  TALES.  Translated  from  the 
Papyri.  First  Series,  ivth  to  xnth  Dynasty. 
Illustrated.  Second  Edition . Cr.  8vo. 

35.  6 d. 

EGYPTIAN  TALES.  Translated  from  the 
Papyri.  Second  Series,  xvmth  to  xixth 
Dynasty.  Illustrated.  Cr.  8 vo.  35.  6d. 
EGYPTIAN  DECORATIVE  ART.  Illus- 
trated. Cr.  8 vo.  3 s.  6 d. 

Phelps  (Ruth  S.).  SKIES  ITALIAN  : A 
Little  Breviary  for  Travellers  ih 
Italy.  Fcap.  8 vo.  5s.  net. 

Podmore  (Frank).  MODERN  SPIRIT- 
UALISM. Two  Volumes.  Demy  8 vo. 

21  s.  net.  _ _ _ . _ _ 

MESMERISM  AND  CHRIS1IAN 
SCIENCE:  A Short  History  of  Mental 

Healing.  Second  Edition.  Demy  8 vo. 
io s.  6d.  net. 

Pollard  (Alfred  W-).  SHAKESPEARE 
FOLIOS  AND  QUARTOS.  A Study  in 
the  Bibliography  of  Shakespeare’s  Plays, 
1594-1685.  Illustrated.  Folio.  215.  net. 

•Porter  (G.  R.)  THE  PROGRESS  OF 
THE  NATION.  A New  Edition.  Edited 
by  F.  W.  Hirst.  Demy  8 vo.  21  s.  net. 

Powell  (Arthur  E.).  FOOD  AND 
HEALTH.  Cr.  8 vo.  3 s.  6d.  net. 

Power  (J.  O’Connor).  THE  MAKING  OF 
AN  ORATOR.  Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 

•Price  (Eleanor  C.).  CARDINAL  DE 
RICHELIEU.  Illustrated.  Second  Edition. 
Demy  8 vo.  10 s.  6 d.  net. 

Price  (L.  L.).  A SHORT  HISTORY  OF 
POLITICAL  ECONOMY  IN  ENGLAND 
FROM  ADAM  SMITH  TO  ARNOLD 
TOYNBEE.  Seventh  Edition.  Cr.  8 vo. 
is.  6 d. 

Pycraft  (W.  P-).  A HISTORY  OF  BIRDS. 
Illustrated.  Demy  8 vo.  10 s.  6 d.  net. 

•Rappoport  (Angelo  S.).  HOME  LIFE  IN 
RUSSIA.  Illustrated.  DcmyZvo.  10s.  6 d. 
net. 

Rawlings  (Gertrude  B.).  COINS  AND 
HOW  TO  KNOW  THEM.  Illustrated. 
Thu  d Edition.  Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 

Read  (C-  Stanford),  FADS  AND  FEED- 
ING. Cr.  8 vo.  2 s.  6d.  net. 

Reo-an  (C-  Tate).  THE  FRESHWATER 
FISHES  OF  THE  BRITISH  ISLES. 
Illustrated.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

Reid  (Arehdall),  THE  LAWS  OF  HERE- 
DITY. Second  Edition.  Demy  8 vo.  21J. 
7iet. 

Robertson  (C.  Grant).  SELECT  STAT- 
UTES,  CASES,  AND  DOCUMENIS, 
1660-1804.  Demy  8 vo.  10s.  6 d.  net. 
ENGLAND  UNDER  THE  HANOVER- 
IANS. Illustrated.  Second  Edition.  Demy 
8 vo.  106'.  6d.  net. 


Roe  (Fred).  OLD  OAK  FURNITURE. 
Illustrated.  Second  Edition.  Demy  8 vo. 
10s.  6d.  net. 

Royde-Smith  (N.  G.).  THE  PILLOW 
BOOK  : A Garner  of  Many  Moods. 
Collected.  Second  Edition.  Cr.  8 vo. 
45.  6d.  net. 

POETS  OF  OUR  DAY.  Selected,  with  an 
Introduction.  Fcap.  8vo.  54. 

Russell  (W.  Clark).  THE  LIFE  OF 
ADMIRAL  LORD  COLLINGWOOD. 
Illustrated.  Fourth  Edition.  Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 

•Ryan  (P.  F.  W.).  STUART  LIFE  AND 
MANNERS;  A Social  History.  Illus- 
trated. Demy  8 vo.  10s.  6 d.  net. 

St.  Francis  of  Assisi.  THE  LITTLE 
FLOWERS  OF  THE  GLORIOUS 
MESSER,  AND  OF  HIS  FRIARS. 
Done  into  English,  with  Notes  by  William 
Heywood.  Illustrated.  Demy  8 vo.  5 s.  net. 

‘Saki’  (H.  H.  Munro).  REGINALD. 

Third  Edition.  Fcap.  3 vo.  2 s.  6 d.  net. 
REGINALD  IN  RUSSIA.  Fcap.  8 vo. 

2 s.  6d.  net. 

Sanderaan  (G-  A.  C ).  METTERNICH. 

Illustrated.  Demy  8 vo.  10s.  6 d.  net. 

Selous  (Edmund).  TOMMY  SMITH’S 
ANIMALS.  Illustrated.  Eleventh  Edi- 
tion. Fcap.  8 vo.  2 s.  6 d. 

TOMMY  SMITH’S  OTHER  ANIMALS. 
Illustrated.  Fifth  Edition.  Fcap.  8 vo. 

25.  6 d. 

JACK’S  INSECTS.  Illustrated.  Cr.Zvo.  6s. 

Shakespeare  (William). 

THE  FOUR  FOLIOS,  1623;  1632;  1664; 
1685.  Each  £4  4 5.  net,  or  a complete  set, 

THE  POEMS  OF  WILLIAM  SHAKE- 
SPEARE. With  an  Introduction  and  Notes 
by  George  Wyndham.  Demy  8 vo.  Buck- 
ram. io5.  6 d. 

Sharp  (A.).  VICTORIAN  POETS.  Cr. 
8vo.  25.  6 d. 

Sidgwick  (Mrs.  Alfred).  HOME  LIFE 
IN  GERMANY.  Illustrated.  Second 
Edition.  Demy  8 vo.  105.  6 d.  net. 

Sladen  (Douglas).  SICILY : The  New 
Winter  Resort.  Illustrated.  Second  Edition. 
Cr.  8 vo.  55.  net. 

Smith  (Adam).  THE  WEALTH  OF 
NATIONS.  Edited  by  Edwin  Cannan. 
Two  Volumes.  Demy  8vo.  21 5.  net. 

•Smith  (G.  Herbert).  GEMS  AND 
PRECIOUS  STONES.  Illustrated.  Cr. 
8 vo.  6s. 

Snell  (F.  J ).  A BOOK  OF  EXMOOR. 
Illustrated.  Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 
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‘stancliffe.’  GOLF  DO’S  AND  DONT’S. 

Fourth  Edition.  Fccip.  8 z’O.  is.  net. 

Stevenson  (R.  L.).  THE  LETTERS  OF 
ROBERT  LOUIS  STEVENSON.  Edited 
by  Sir  Sidney  Colvin.  A New  and  En- 
larged Edition  in  4 volumes.  Third  Edi- 
tion. Fcap.  87 >0.  Leather , each  5J.  net. 

VAILIMA  LETTERS.  With  an  Etched 
Portrait  by  William  Strang.  Ninth 
Edition.  Cr.  87 >0.  Buckram.  6s. 

THE  LIFE  OF  R.  L.  STEVENSON.  See 
Balfour  (G.). 

Stevenson  (M.  I).  FROM  SARANAC 
TO  THE  MARQUESAS  AND  BEYOND. 
Being  Letters  written  by  Mrs.  M.  I.  Steven- 
son during  1887-88.  Cr.  8 vo.  6s.  net. 

LETTERS  FROM  SAMOA,  1891-95.  Edited 
and  arranged  by  M.  C.  Balfour.  Illus- 
trated. Second  Edition.  Cr.  8 vo.  6s.  net. 

Storr  (Vernon  F.).  DEVELOPMENT 
AND  DIVINE  PURPOSE.  Cr.  8 vo.  Ls. 
net. 

Streatfeild  (R.  A.).  MODERN  MUSIC 
AND  MUSICIANS.  Illustrated.  Seco?id 
Edition.  Demy  Zvo.  7 s.  6 d.  net. 

Swanton  (E.  W.).  FUNGI  AND  HOW 
TO  KNOW  THEM.  Illustrated.  Cr.  8 vo. 
6s.  net. 

Sykes  (Ella  c.).  PERSIA  AND  ITS 
PEOPLE.  Illustrated.  Demy  8 vo.  10 s.  6 d. 
net. 

Symes  (J.  E ).  THE  FRENCH  REVO- 
LUTION. Second  Edition.  Cr.Zvo.  is.  6d. 

Tabor  (Margaret  E.).  THE  SAINTS  IN 
ART.  Illustrated.  Fcap.  8 vo.  3s.  6 d.  net. 

Taylor  (A.  E.).  THE  ELEMENTS  OF 
METAPHYSICS.  Second  Edition.  Demy 
8 vo.  10s.  6 d.  net. 

Thibaudeau  (A.  C.).  BONAPARTE  AND 
THE  CONSULATE.  Translated  and 
Edited  by  G.  K.  Fortescue.  Illustrated. 
Demy  Zvo.  10s.  6 d.  net. 

Thomas  (Edward).  MAURICE  MAE- 
TERLINCK. Illustrated.  Second  Edition. 
Cr.  8 vo.  5 s.  net. 

Thompson  (Francis).  SELECTED 
POEMS  OF  FRANCIS  THOMPSON. 
With  a Biographical  Note  by  Wilfrid 
Meynf.ll.  With  a Portrait  in  Photogravure. 
Seventh  Edition.  Fcap.  8z >0.  5 s.  net. 

Tileston  (Mary  W.).  DAILY  STRENGTPI 
FOR  DAILY  NEEDS.  Eighteenth  Edi- 
tion. Medium  1 6mo.  is.  6 d.  net.  Lamb- 
skin 3 .s'.  6 d.  net.  Also  an  edition  in  superior 
binding,  6s. 

THE  STRONGHOLD  OF  HOPE. 
Medium  16 mo.  is.  6 d.  net. 

Toynbee  (Paget).  DANTE  ALIGHIERI ; 
His  Life  and  Works.  With  16  Illustra- 
tions. Fourth  and  Enlarged  Edition.  Cr. 
Zvo.  5 s.  net. 


Trench  (Herbert.)  DEIRDRE  WEDDED, 

and  other  Poems.  Second  and  Revised 
Edition.  Large  Post  Zvo.  6s. 

NEW  POEMS.  Second  Edition.  Large  Post 
Zvo.  6s. 

APOLLO  AND  THE  SEAMAN.  Large 
Post  Zvo.  Paper , is.  6 d.  net ; cloth , is.  6 d. 
net. 

Trevelyan  (G-  M ).  ENGLAND  UNDER 
THE  S I U ARTS.  With  Maps  and  Plans. 
Fifth  Edition.  Demy  Zvo.  ioj.  6 d.  net. 

Triggs  (Inigo  H.).  TOWN  PLANNING  : 
Past,  Present,  and  Possible.  Illustra- 
ted. Second  Edition.  Wide  Royal  Zvo. 
157.  net. 

Underhill  (Evelyn).  MYSTICISM.  A 
Study  in  the  Nature  and  Development  of 
Man’s  Spiritual  Consciousness.  Third  Edi- 
tion. Demy  Zvo.  15 s.  net. 

Vaughan  (Herbert  M.).  TFIE  NAPLES 
RIVIERA.  Illustrated.  Second  Edition. 
Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

FLORENCE  AND  HER  TREASURES. 
Illustrated.  Fcap.  Zvo.  5 s.  tiet. 

Vernon  (Hon.  W.  Warren).  READINGS 
ON  TFIE  INFERNO  OF  DANTE.  With 
an  Introduction  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Moore. 
Two  Volumes.  Second  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo. 
isr.  net. 

READINGS  ON  THE  PURGATORIO 
OF  DANTE.  With  an  Introduction  by 
the  late  Dean  Church.  Two  Volumes. 
Third  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  isr.  net. 

READINGS  ON  THE  PARADISO  OF 
DANTE.  With  an  Introduction  by  the 
Bishop  of  Ripon.  Two  Volumes.  Second 
Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  15J.  net. 

Waddell,  (Col-  L.  A.).  LHASA  AND  ITS 
MYSTERIES.  With  a Record  of  the  Ex- 
pedition of  1903-1904.  Illustrated.  Third 
and  Cheaper  Edition.  Medium  Zvo.  -js.6d. 
net. 

Wagner  (Richard).  RICHARD  WAG- 
NER’S MUSIC  DRAMAS:  Interpreta- 
tions, embodying  Wagner’s  own  explana- 
tions. By  Alice  Leighton  Cleatheh 
and  Basil  Crump.  Fcap.  Zvo.  is.  6 d.  each. 

The  Ring  of  the  Nibelung. 

Fifth  Edition. 

Tristan  and  Isolde. 

Waterhouse  (Elizabeth).  WITH  THE 
SIMPLE-HEARTED  ; Little  Homilies  to 
Women  in  Country  Places.  Third  Edition. 
Small  Pott  Zvo.  is.  net. 

THE  HOUSE  BY  TFIE  CHERRY  TREE. 
A Second  Series  of  Little  Homilies  to 
Women  in  Country  Places.  Small  Pott  Zvo. 
is.  net. 

COMPANIONS  OF  THE  WAY.  Being 
Selections  for  Morning  and  Evening  Read- 
ings Chosen  and  arranged  by  Elizabeth 
Waterhouse.  LaCge  Cr.  Zvo.  5*.  net. 

THOUGHTS  OF  A TERTIARY.  Small 
Pott  Zvo , tJ.  net. 
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Waters  (W.  G.).  ITALIAN  SCULPTORS 
AND  SMITHS.  Illustrated.  Cr.  8 vo. 
7 s.  6 d.  net. 

•Watt  (Francis).  EDINBURGH  AND 
THE  LOTH  IANS.  Illustrated.  Second 
Edition.  Cr.  8 vo.  7 s.  6 d.  net. 

Wei  gall  (Arthur  E.  P ).  A GUIDE  TO 
THE  ANTIQUITIES  OF  UPPER 
EGYPT  : From  Abydos  to  the  Sudan 

Frontier.  Illustrated.  Cr.  8 vo.  7 s.  6d.  net. 

Welch  (Catharine).  THE  LITTLE 
DAUPHIN.  Illustrated.  Cr.  Sz >o.  6s. 

Wells  (J.).  OXFORD  AND  OXFORD 
LIKE.  Third  Edition.  Cr.  8w.  3 s.  6d. 

A SHORT  HISTORY  OF  ROME.  Eleventh 
Edition.  With  3 Maps.  Cr.  8 vo.  3J.  6d. 

Westell  (W.  Percival).  THE  YOUNG 
NATURALIST.  Illustrated.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

THE  YOUNG  ORNITHOLOGIST.  Illus- 
trated. Cr.  8vo.  5 s. 

Westell  (W.  Percival).  and  Cooper  (C.  S.). 
THE  YOUNG  BOTANIST.  Illustrated. 
Cr.  8 vo.  2s-  6d.  net. 

White  (George  F.).  A CENTURY  OF 
SPAIN  AND  PORTUGAL,  1788-1898. 
Demy  8 vo.  12 s.  6 d.  net. 

Wilde  (Oscar).  DE  PROFUNDI  S. 

Twelfth  Edition.  Cr.  8vo.  5 s.  net. 

THE  WORKS  OF  OSCAR  WILDE.  In 
Twelve  Volumes.  Fcap.  8vo.  5 s.  net  each 
volume. 

i.  Lord  Arthur  Savii.e’s  Crime  and 
the  Portrait  of  Mr.  W.  H.  ii.  The 
Duchess  of  Padua.  iii.  Poems.  iv. 
Lady  Windermere’s  Fan.  v.  A Woman 
of  No  Importance,  vi.  An  Ideal  FIus- 
13 and.  vii.  The  Importance  of  being 
Earnest.  viii.  A House  of  Pome- 
granates. ix.  Intentions,  x.  De  Pro- 
fundis  and  Prison  Letters,  xi.  Essays, 
xii.  Salom£,  A Florentine  Tragedy, 
and  La  Sainte  Courtisane. 


Williams  (H.  Noel).  THE  WOMEN 
BONAPA  K.TES.  The  Mother  and  three 
Sisters  of  Napoleon.  Illustrated.  In  Two 
Volumes.  Demy  8 vo.  24 s.  net. 

A ROSE  OF  SAVOY  : Marie  Adelaide  of 
Savoy,  Duchesse  de  Bourgogne,  Mother 
of  Louis  xv.  Illustrated.  Second 
Edition.  Demy  8 vo.  151.  net. 

THE  FASCINATING  DUC  DE  RICHE- 
LIEU : Louis  Francois  Armand  du 

Plessis  (1696-1788).  Illustrated.  Demy  8vo. 
15.1.  net. 

A PRINCESS  OF  ADVENTURE  : Marie 
Caroline,  Duchesse  de  Berry  (1798- 
1870).  Illustrated.  Demy  8 vo.  15*.  net. 


Wood  (Sir  Evelyn).  FROM  MIDSHIP- 
MAN  TO  FIELD-MARSHAL.  Illustra- 
ted. Fifth  and  Cheaper  Edition.  Demy 
8 vo.  7s.  6 d.  net. 

THE  REVOLT  IN  HINDUSTAN.  1857- 
59.  Illustrated.  Second  Edition.  Cr.8vo.  6s. 


Wood  (W.  Birkbeck),  and  Edmonds 
(Lieut.-Col.  J.  E.).  A HISTORY  OF 
THE  CIVIL  WAR  IN  THE  UNITED 
STATES  (1861-5).  With  an  Introduction 
by  H.  Spenser  Wilkinson.  With  24  Maps 
and  Plans.  Third  Edition.  Demy  8 vo. 
12 s.  6 d.  net. 


Wordsworth  (W.).  THE  POEMS.  With 
an  Introduction  and  Notes  by  Nowell 
C.  Smith.  In  Three  Volumes.  Demy8vo. 
15J.  net. 


Wyllie  (M.  A.).  NORWAY  AND  ITS 
FJORDS.  Illustrated.  Second  Edition. 
Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 


Yeats  (W.  B.).  A BOOK  OF  IRISH 

VERSE.  Third  Edition.  Cr.  8vo.  3J.  6d. 


Part  II. — A Selection  of  Series. 


Ancient  Cities. 


General  Editor,  B.  C.  A.  WINDLE. 

Cr.  Zvo.  4-r.  6 cl.  net  eack  volume. 


With  Illustrations  by  E. 

Bristol.  Alfred  Harvey. 

Canterbury.  J.  C.  Cox. 

Chester.  B.  C.  A.  Windle. 

Dublin.  S.  A.  O.  Fitzpatrick. 


H.  New,  and  other  Artists. 

Edinburgh.  M.  G.  Williamson. 

Lincoln.  E.  Mansel  Sympsoti. 
Shrewsbury.  T.  Auden. 

Wells  and  Glastonbury.  T.  S.  Holmes. 
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The  Antiquary’s  Books. 

General  Editor,  J.  CHARLES  COX. 
Demy  8 vo.  7 s.  6d.  net  each  volume. 
With  Numerous  Illustrations. 


Arch.eologt  and  False  Antiquities. 
R.  Munro. 

Bells  of  England,  The.  Canon  J.  J.  Raven. 
Second  Edition . 

Brasses  of  England,  The.  Herbert  W. 

Macklin.  Second  Edition. 

Celtic  Art  in  Pagan  and  Christian 
Times.  J.  Romilly  Allen.  Second  Edition. 
Castles  and  Walled  Towns  of  England. 
A.  Harvey. 

Domesday  Inquest,  The.  Adolphus  Ballard. 
English  Church  Furniture.  J.  C.  Cox 
and  A. -Harvey.  Second  Edition. 

English  Costume.  From  Prehistoric  Times 
to  the  End  of  the  Eighteenth  Century. 
George  Clinch. 

English  Monastic  Life.  The  Right  Rev. 

Abbot  Gasquet.  Fourth  Edition. 

English  Seals.  J.  Harvey  Bloom. 
Folk-Lore  as  an  Historical  Science. 
Sir  G.  L.  Gomme. 

Gilds  and  Companies  of.  London,  The. 
George  Unwin. 


Manor  and  Manorial  Records,  The. 

Nathaniel  J.  Hone. 

Mediaeval  Hospitals  of  England,  The. 

Roth  a Mary  Clay. 

Old  English  Instruments  of  Music. 

F.  W.  Galpin.  Second  Edition. 

Old  English  Libraries.  James  Hutt. 

Old  Service  Books  of  the  English 
Church.  Christopher  Wordsworth,  and 
Henry  Littlehales.  Second  Edition. 

Parish  Life  in  Mediaeval  England. 
The  Right  Rev.  Abbot  Gasquet.  Third 
Edition. 

Parish  Registers  of  England,  The. 

J.  C.  Cox. 

Remains  of  the  Prehistoric  Age  in 
England.  B.  C.  A.  Windle.  Second 
Edition.  • 

Roman  Era  in  Britain,  The.  J.  Ward. 
Roman-British  Buildings  and  Earth- 
works. J.  Ward. 

Royal  Forests  of  England,  The.  J.  C. 
Cox. 

Shrines  of  British  Saints.  J.  C.  Wall. 


The  Arden  Shakespeare. 

Demy  8vo.  2 s.  6d.  net  each  volume. 

An  edition  of  Shakespeare  in  single  Plays  ; each  edited  with  a full  Introduction, 
Textual  Notes,  and  a Commentary  at  the  foot  of  the  page. 


All’s  Well  That  Ends  Well. 
Antony  and  Cleopatra. 

Cymbeline. 

Comedy  of  Errors,  The. 

Hamlet.  Third  Edition. 

Julius  Caesar. 

King  Henry  iv.  Pt.  i. 

King  Henry  v. 

King  Henry  vi.  Pt.  1. 

King  Henry  vi.  Pt.  ii. 

King  Henry  vi.  Pt.  iii. 

King  Lear. 

King  Richard  iii. 

Life  and  Death  of  King  John,  The. 
Love’s  Labour’s  Lost. 

Macbeth. 


Measure  for  Measure. 

Merchant  of  Venice,  The. 

Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  The. 
Midsummer  Night’s  Dream,  A. 
Othello. 

Pericles. 

Romeo  and  Juliet. 

Taming  of  the  Shrew,  The. 
Tempest,  The. 

Timon  of  Athens. 

Titus  Andronicus. 

Troilus  and  Cressida. 

Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  The. 
Twelfth  Night. 

Venus  and  Adonis. 
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Classics  of  Art. 

Edited  by  Dr.  J.  H.  W.  LAING. 

With  numerous  Illustrations.  Wide  Royal  Svo. 


The  Art  op  the  Greeks.  H.  B.  Walters. 
12 s.  6d.  net. 

The  Art  of  the  Romans.  H.  B.  Walters. 
15$.  net. 

Chardin.  H.  E.  A.  Furst.  12 s.  6d.  net. 
Donatello.  Maud  Cruttwell.  15J.  net. 

Florentine  Sculptors  of  the  Renais- 
sance. Wilhelm  Bode.  Translated  by 
Jessie  Haynes.  12J.  6 d.  nit. 

George  Romney.  Arthur  B.  Chamberlain. 
12J.  6 d.  net. 

Ghirlandaio.  Gerald  S.  Davies.  Second 
Edition . ioj.  6 d. 


Michelangelo.  Gerald  S.  Davies.  12J.  6 d. 
net. 

Rubens.  Edward  Dillon,  25*.  net. 

Raphael.  A.  P.  Oppe.  12s.  6 d.  net. 

Rembrandt’s  Etchings.  A.  M.  Hind. 

Titian.  Charles  Ricketts.  12J.  6 d.  net. 

Tintoretto.  Evelyn  March  Phillipps.  155. 
net. 

Turner’s  Sketches  and  Drawings.  A.  J. 
Finberg.  12s.  (id.  net.  Second  Edition. 

Velazquez.  A.  de  Beruete.  ioj.  6 d.  net. 


The  Complete  Series. 

• Fully  Ilhistrated.  Demy  Svo. 


The  Complete  Billiard  Player.  Charles 
Roberts.  105.  6 d.  net. 

The  Complete  Cook.  Lilian  Whitling. 
7 s.  6d.  net. 

The  Complete  Cricketer.  Albert  E. 
Knight,  js.  6 d.  net.  Second  Edition. 

The  Complete  Foxhunter.  Charles  Rich- 
ardson. 12 s.  6 d.  net.  Second  Edition. 

The  Complete  Golfer.  Harry  Vardon. 
ioj.  6d.  net.  Twelfth  Edition. 

The  Complete  Hockey-Player.  Eustace 
E.  White.  5 s.  net.  Second  Edition. 

The  Complete  Lawn  Tennis  Player. 
A.  Wallis  Myers,  ioj.  6 d.  net.  Third 
Edition,  Revised. 


The  Complete  Motorist.  Filson  Young. 
12 s.  (id.  net.  New  Edition  ( Seventh ). 

The  Complete  Mountaineer.  G.  D. 
Abraham.  155-.  net.  Second  Edition. 

The  Complete  Oarsman.  R.  C.  Lehmann. 
10s.  6d.  net. 

The  Complete  Photographer.  R.  Child 
Bayley.  ioj.  6 d.  net.  Fourth  Edition. 

The  Complete  Rugby  Footealler,  on  the 
New  Zealand  System.  D.  Gallaher  and 
W.  J.  Stead,  ioj.  6d.  ?tet.  Second  Edition. 

The  Complete  Shot.  G.  T.  Teasdale 
Buckell.  12J.  6 d.  net.  Third  Edition. 


The  Connoisseurs  Library. 

With  numerous  Illustrations.  Wide  Royal  Svo.  25 s.  net  each  volume. 


English  Furniture.  F.  S.  Robinson. 
English  Coloured  Books.  Martin  Hardie. 
Etchings.  Sir  F.  Wedmore. 

European  Enamels.  Henry  H.  Cunyng- 
hame. 

Glass.  Edward  Dillon. 

Goldsmiths’  and  Silversmiths’  Work. 

Nelson  Dawson.  Second  Edition. 
Illuminated  Manuscripts.  J.  A.  Herbert. 
Second  Edition. 


Ivories.  Alfred  Masked. 

Jewellery.  H.  Clifford  Smith.  Second 
Edition. 

Mezzotints.  Cyril  Davenport. 

Miniatures.  Dudley  Heath. 

Porcelain.  Edward  Dillon. 

Seals.  Walter  de  Gray  Birch. 

Wood  Sculpture.  Alfred  Masked.  Second 
Edition. 
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Handbooks  of  English  Church  History. 

Edited  by  J.  H.  BURN.  Crown  Svo.  2 s.  6d.  net  each  volume . 


The  Foundations  of  the  English  Church. 

J.  H.  Maude. 

The  Saxon  Church  and  the  Norman  Con- 
quest. C.  T.  Cruttwell. 

The  Mediaeval  Church  and  the  Papacy. 

A.  C.  Jennings. 


The  Reformation  Period.  Henry  Gee. 
The  Struggle  with  Puritanism.  Bruce 
Blaxland. 

The  Church  of  England  in  the  Eigh- 
teenth Century.  Alfred  Plummer. 


Handbooks  of  Theology. 


The  Doctrine  of  the  Incarnation. 
Ottley.  Fifth  Edition , Revised. 

8 vo.  12J.  6 d. 


R.L. 

Demy 


A History  of  Early  Christian  Doctrine. 
J.  F.  Bethune- Baker.  Demy  Svo.  sos.  bd. 

An  Introduction  to  the  History  of 
Religion.  F.  B.  Jevons.  Fifth  Edition. 
Demy  Svo.  i&r.  6d. 


An  Introduction  to  the  History  of  the 
Creeds.  A.  E.  Burn.  Demy  Svo.  10s.  6 d. 

The  Philosophy  of  Religion  in  England 
and  America.  Alfred  Caldecott.  Demy  Svo. 
ios.  bd. 

The  XXXIX.  Articles  of  the  Church  of 
England.  Edited  by  E.  C.  S.  Gibson, 
Seventh  Edition.  Demy  Svo.  izs.  bd. 


The  Illustrated  Pocket  Library  of  Plain  and  Coloured  Books. 

Fcap.  Svo.  2>s‘  6d.  net  each  volume. 


WITH  COLOURED 

Old  COLOURED  Books.  George  Paston.  zs. 
net. 

The  Life  and  Death  of  John  Mytton, 
Esq.  Nimrod.  Fifth  Edition. 

The  Life  of  a Sportsman.  Nimrod. 

Handley  Cross.  R.  S.  Surtees.  Fourth 
Edition. 

Mr.  Sponge’s  Sporting  Tour.  R-  S. 
Surtees.  Second  Edition. 

Jorrocks’s  Jaunts  and  Jollities.  R.  S. 

Surtees.  '1  hird  Edition. 

Ask  Mamma.  R.  S.  Surtees. 

The  Analysis  of  the  Hunting  Field. 

R.  S.  Surtees. 

The  Tour  of  Dr.  Syntax  in  Search  of 
the  Picturesque.  William  Combe. 

The  Tour  of  Dr.  Syntax  in  Search  of 
Consolation.  William  Combe. 

The  Third  Tour  of  Dr.  Syntax  in  Search 
of  a Wife.  William  Combe. 

The  History  of  Johnny  Quae  Genus. 

the  Author  of  * The  Three  Tours.' 

The  English  Dance  of  Death,  from  the 
Designs  of  T.  Rowlandson,  with  Metrical 
Illustrations  by  the  Author  of  ‘Doctor 
Syntax.'  F wo  V olumes. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 

The  Dance  of  Life:  A Poem.  The  Author 
of  1 Dr.  Syntax.’ 

Life  in  London.  Pierce  Egan. 

Real  Life  in  London.  An  Amateur  (Pierce 
Egan).  Tvjo  i olumes. 

The  Life  of  an  Actor.  Pierce  Egan. 

The  Vicar  of  Wakefield.  Oliver  Gold- 
smith. 

The  Military  Adventures  of  Johnny 
Newcombe.  An  Officer. 

The  National  Sports  of  Great  Britain. 
With  Descriptions  and  50  Coloured  Plates  by 
Henry  Aiken. 

The  Adventures  of  a Post  Captain. 

A Naval  Officer. 

Gamonia.  Lawrence  Rawstorne. 

An  Academy  for  Grown  Horsemen. 
Geoffrey  Gambado. 

Real  Life  in  Ireland.  A Real  Paddy. 

The  Adventures  of  Johnny  Newcombe  in 
the  Navy.  Alfred  Burton. 

The  Old  English  Squire.  John  Careless. 

The  English  Spy.  Bernard  Blackmantlc. 
Two  Volumes.  7 s.  net. 


Methuen  and  Company  Limited 


WITH  PLAIN  ILLUSTRATIONS. 


T.HE  Grave:  A Poem.  Robert  Blair. 
Illustrations  of  the  Book  of  Job.  In- 
vented and  engraved  by  William  Blake. 

W indsor  Castle.  W.  Harrison  Ainsworth. 

1 he  Tower  of  London.  W.  Harrison 
Ainsworth. 


Frank  Fairlegh.  F.  E.  Smedley. 

Handy  Andy.  Samuel  Lover. 

The  Com  pleat  Angler.  Izaalc  Wa'ton  and 
Charles  Cotton. 

The  Pickwick  Papers.  Charles  Dickens. 


Leaders  of  Religion. 

Edited  by  H.  C.  BEECHING.  With  Portraits. 


Crown  Svo.  2 s. 

Cardinal  Newman.  R.  H.  Hutton. 

John  Wesley.  J.  H.  Overton. 

Bishop  Wilberforce.  G.  W.  Daniell. 
Cardinal  Manning.  A.  W.  Hutton. 
Charles  Simeon.  H.  C.  G.  Moule. 

John  Knox.  F.  MacCunn.  Second  Edition. 
Tohn  Howe.  R.  F.  Horton. 

Thomas  Ken.  F.  A.  Clarke. 

George  Fox,  the  Quaker.  T.  Hodgkin. 

T hird  E dition . 

John  Keele.  Walter  Lock. 


?iet  each  volume. 

Thomas  Chalmers.  Mrs.  Oliphant.  Second 
Edition. 

Lancelot  Andrewes.  R.  L.  Ottley.  Second 
Edition . 

Augustine  of  Canterbury.  E.  L.  Cutts. 

William  Laud.  W.  H.  Hutton.  Third  Ed. 

John  Donne.  Augustus  Jessop. 

Thomas  Cranmer.  A.  J.  Mason. 

Bishop  Latimer.  R.  M.  Carlyle  and  A.  T. 
Carlyle. 

Bishop  Butler.  W.  A.  Spooner. 


The  Library  of  Devotion. 

With  Introductions  and  (where  necessary)  Notes. 
Small  Pott  8 vo,  cloth , 2s.  ; leather , 2s.  6d.  net  each  volume 


The  Confessions  of  St.  Augustine. 

Seventh  Edition. 

The  Imitation  of  Christ.  Sixth  Edition. 

The  Christian  Year.  Fifth  Edition. 

Lyra  Innocentium.  Second  Edition. 

d he  Temple.  Second  Edition. 

A Book  of  Devotions.  Second  Edition. 

A Serious  Call  to  a Devout  and  Holy 
Life.  Fourth  Edition. 

A Guide  to  Eternity. 

The  Inner  Way.  Second  Edition. 

On  the  Love  of  God. 

The  Psalms  of  David. 

Lyra  Apostolica. 

The  Song  of  Songs. 

The  Thoughts  of  Pascal.  Second  Edition. 

A Manual  of  Consolation  from  the 
Saints  and  Fathers. 

Devotions  from  the  Apocrypha. 

The  Spiritual  Combat. 

The  Devotions  of  St.  Anselm. 

Bishop  Wilson’s  Sacra  Privata. 


Grace  Abounding  to  the  Chief  of  Sin* 

NERS. 

Lyra  Sacra  : A Book  of  Sacred  Verse. 

Second  Edition. 

A Day  Book  from  the  Saints  and 
fathers. 

A Little  Book  of  Heavenly  Wisdom.  A 
Selection  from  the  English  Mystics. 

Light, ^ Life,  and  Love.  A Selection  from 
the  German  Mystics. 

An  Introduction  to  the  Devout  Life. 

The  Little  Flowers  of  the  Glorious 
Messer  St.  Francis  and  of  his  Friars. 

Death  and  Immortality. 

The  Spiritual  Guide.  Second  Edition. 

Devotions  for  Every  Day  in  the  Week 
and  the  Great  Festivals. 

Preces  Privat.e. 

Horai  Mystic.k:  A Day  Book  from  the 
V filings  of  Mystics  of  Many  Nations. 


General  Literature 


i; 


Little  Books  on  Art. 

With  many  Illustrations.  Demy  i6mo.  2 s.  61.  net  each  volume. 

Each  volume  consists  of  about  200  pages,  and  contains  from  30  to  40  Illustrations, 

including  a Frontispiece  in  Photogravure. 


Alrrecht  DCrer.  J.  Allen. 

Arts  of  Japan,  The.  E.  Dillon.  Third 
Edition. 

Bookplates.  E.  Almack. 

Botticelli.  Mary  L.  Bonnor. 

Burne-Jones.  F.  de  Lisle. 

Christian  Symbolism.  Mrs.  H.  Jenncr. 
Christ  in  Art.  Mrs.  H.  Jenner. 

Claude.  E.  Dillon. 

Constable.  H.  W.  Tompkins.  Second 
Edition. 

Corot.  A.  Pollard  and  E.  Birnstingl. 
Enamels.  Mrs.  N.  Dawson.  Second  Edition. 
Frederic  Leighton.  A.  Corkran. 

George  Romney.  G.  Paston. 

Greek  Art.  H.  B.  Walters.  Fourth  Edition. 
Greuze  and  Boucher.  E.  F.  Pollard. 


Holbein.  Mrs.  G.  Fortescue. 

Illuminated  Manuscripts.  J.  W.  Bradley. 
Jewellery.  C.  Davenport. 

John  Hoppner.  H.  P.  K.  Skipton. 

Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  J.  Sime.  Second 
Edition. 

Millet.  N.  Peacock. 

Miniatures.  C.  Davenport. 

Our  Lady  in  Art.  Mrs.  H.  Jenner. 
Raphael.  A.  R.  Dryhurst. 

Rembrandt.  Mrs.  E.  A.  Sharp. 

Turner.  F.  Tyrrell-Gill. 

Vandyck.  M.  G.  Smallwood. 

Velasquez.  W.  Wilberforcc  and  A.  R. 
Gilbert. 

Watts.  R.  E.  D.  Sketchley. 


The  Little  Galleries. 


Demy  i6mo.  2s.  6d.  net  each  volume. 

Each  volume  contains  20  plates  in  Photogravure,  together  with  a short  outline  of 
the  life  and  work  of  the  master  to  whom  the  book  is  devoted. 

A Little  Gallery  of  Reynolds.  A Little  Gallery  of  Millais. 

A Little  Gallery  of  Romney.  A Little  Gallery  of  English  Poets. 

A Little  Gallery  of  Hoppner. 


The  Little  Guides. 

With  many  Illustrations  by  E.  H.  New  and  other  artists,  and  from  photographs. 


Small  Pott  8 vo,  cloth , 2 s.  6 d.  ?iet;  leather , 3^.  6d.  net , each  volume. 


The  main  features  of  these  Guides  are  (i)  a handy  and  charming  form  ; (2)  illus- 
trations from  photographs  and  by  well-known  artists  ; (3)  good  plans  and  maps  ; (4) 
an  adequate  but  compact  presentation  of  everything  that  is  interesting  in  the 
natural  features,  history,  archaeology,  and  architecture  of  the  town  or  district  treated. 


Cambridge  and  its  Colleges.  A.  H. 
Thompson.  Third  Edition , Revised. 

Channel  Islands,  The.  E.  E.  Bicknell. 
English  Lakes,  The.  F.  G.  Erabant. 

Isle  of  Wight,  The.  G.  Clinch. 

Malvern  Country,  The.  B.  C.  A.  Windle. 
North  Wales.  A.  T.  Story. 

Oxford  and  its  Colleges.  J.  Wells. 
iXinth  Edition. 


Shakespeare’s  Country.  B.  C.  A.  Windle. 
Fourth  Edition. 

St.  Paul’s  Cathedral.  G.  Clinch. 

Westminster  Abbey.  G.  E.  Trontbeck. 
Second  Edition. 


Berkshire.  F.  G.  Brabant. 
Buckinghamshire.  E.  S.  Roscoe. 
Cheshire.  W.  M.  Gallichan. 
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Cornwall.  A.  L.  Salmon. 

Derbyshire.  J.  C.  Cox. 

Devon.  S.  Baring-Gould.  Second  Edition. 
Dorset.  F.  R.  Heath.  Second  Editiojt. 
Essex.  J.  C.  Cox. 

Hampshire.  J.  C.  Cox. 

Hertfordshire.  H.  W.  Tompkins. 

Kent.  G.  Clinch. 

Kerry.  C.  P.  Crane. 

Middlesex.  J.  B.  Firth. 

Monmouthshire.  G.  W.  Wade  and  J.  H. 
Wade. 

Norfolk.  W.  A.  Dutt.  Second  Edition , 
Revised. 

Northamptonshire.  W.  Dry.  Second  Ed. 
Northumberland.  J.  E.  Morris. 
Nottinghamshire.  L.  Guilford. 
Oxfordshire.  F.  G.  Brabant. 


Somerset.  G.  W.  and  J.  H.  Wade. 
Staffordshire.  C.  E.  Masefield. 

Suffolk.  W.  A.  Dutt. 

Surrey.  J.  C.  Cox. 

Sussex.  F.  G.  Brabant.  Third  Edition. 
Wiltshire.  F.  R.  Heath. 

Yorkshire,  The  East  Riding.  J.  E. 
Morris. 

Yorkshire,  The  North  Riding.  J.  E. 
Morris. 

Yorkshire,  The  West  Riding.  J.  E. 
Morris.  Cloth,  3*.  6d.  net ; leather , 4 s.  6 d. 
net. 


Brittany.  S.  Baring-Gould. 
Normandy.  C.  Scudamore. 
Rome.  C.  G.  Ellaby. 

Sicily.  F.  H.  Jackson. 


The  Little  Library. 


With  Introductions,  Notes,  and  Photogravure  Frontispieces, 
Small  Pott  Sz >0.  Each  Volume,  cloth,  ij-.  6d.  net. 


Anon.  A LITTLE  BOOK  OF  ENGLISH 
LYRICS.  Second  Edition. 

Austen  (Jane).  PRIDE  AND  PREJU- 
DICE. Two  Volumes. 

NORTHANGER  ABBEY. 

Bacon  (Francis).  THE  ESSAYS  OF 
LORD  BACON. 

Barham  (R.  H.).  THE  INGOLDSBY 
LEGENDS.  Two  Volumes. 

Barnet  (Annie).  A LITTLE  BOOK  OF 
ENGLISH  PROSE. 

Beckford  (William).  THE  HISTORY 
OF  THE  CALIPH  VATHEK. 

Blake  (William).  SELECTIONS  FROM 
THE  WORKS  OF  WILLIAM  BLAKE. 

Borrow  (George).  LAVENGRO.  Two 

V olumes. 

THE  ROMANY  RYE. 

Browning  (Robert).  SELECTIONS 
FROM  THE  EARLY  POEMS  OF 
ROBERT  BROWNING. 

Canning  (George).  SELECTIONS  FROM 
THE  ANTI-JACOBIN  : with  George 
Canning’s  additional  Poems. 

Cowley  (Abraham).  THE  ESSAYS  OF 
ABRAHAM  COWLEY. 

Crabbe  (George).  SELECTIONS  FROM 
THE  POEMS  OF  GEORGE  CRABBE. 


Craik  (Mrs.).  JOHN  HALIFAX, 

GENTLEMAN.  Two  Volumes. 

Crashaw  (Richard).  THE  ENGLISH 
POEMS  OF  RICHARD  CRASHAW. 

Dante  Alighieri.  THE  INFERNO  OF 
DANTE.  Translated  by  H.  F.  Cary. 
THE  PURGATORIO  OF  DANTE.  Trans- 
lated by  H.  F.  Cary. 

THE  PARADISO  OF  DANTE.  Trans- 
lated  by  H.  F.  Cary. 

Darley  (GeorgeL  SELECTIONS  FROM 
THE  POEMS  OF  GEORGE  DARLEY. 

Deane  (A.  C.).  A LITTLE  BOOK  OF 
LIGHT  VERSE. 

Dickens(Charles).  CHRISTMAS  BOOKS. 

Two  Volumes. 

Ferrier  (Susan).  MARRIAGE.  Two 

Volumes. 

THE  INHERITANCE.  Two  Volumes. 

Gaskeli  (Mrs.).  CRANFORD.  Second  Ed. 

Hawthorne  (Nathaniel).  THE  SCARLET 
LETTER. 

Henderson  (T.  F.).  A LITTLE  BOOK 
OF  SCOTTISH  VERSE. 

Keats  (John).  POEMS. 

Kinglake  (A.  W.).  EOTHEN.  Second 

Edition. 
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Lamb  (Charles).  ELIA,  AND  THE  LAST 

ESSAYS  OF  ELIA. 


Locker  (F.).  LONDON  LYRICS. 

Longfellow  (H.  W.).  Su  LwC7  n>Jr'S 

FROM  THE  POEMS  OF  H.  W.  LONG- 
FELLOW. 

Marvell  (Andrew).  THE  POEMS  OF 
ANDREW  MARVELL. 


Milton  (John).  THE  MINOR  POEMS  OF 
JOHN  MILTON. 

Moir  CD.  M.).  MANSIE  WAUCH. 


Nichols  (J.  B.  B.).  A LI1TLE  BOOK 
OF  ENGLISH  SONNETS. 


Rochefoucauld  (La).  THE  MAXIMS  OF 
LA  ROCHEFOUCAULD. 

Smith  (Horace  and  James).  REJECTED 
addresses. 


Sterne  (Laurence).  A SENTIMENTAL 
JOURNEY. 


Tennyson  (Alfred,  Lord).  THE  EARLY 
nni.'jiQ  nil'  AT  VRF.TV  I.ORD  '1ENNY* 


SON. 

IN  MEMORIAM. 
THE  PRINCESS. 


MAUD. 


Thackeray  (W.  M.).  VANIT\  FAIR. 

Three  Volumes. 

P F. N DEN NI S.  Three  Volumes. 

ESMOND. 

CHRISTMAS  BOOKS. 


Vaughan  (Henry).  THE  POEMS  OF 
HENRY  VAUGHAN. 


Walton  (Izaak).  THE  COMPLEAT 

ANGLER. 


Waterhouse  (Elizabeth).  A 
BOOK  OF  .LIFE  AND 
Thirteenth  Edition. 


LITTLE 

DEATH. 


Wordsworth  (W.).  SELECTIONS  FROM 
THE  POEMS  OF  WILLIAM  WORDS- 
WORTH. 


Wordsworth  (W.)  and  Coleridge  (S.  T.). 

LYRICAL  BALLADS.  Second  Edition. 


The  Little  Quarto  Shakespeare. 

Edited  by  W.  J.  CRAIG.  With  Introductions  and  Notes. 
Pott  \6mo.  In  40  Volumes.  Leather , price  it.  net  each  volume . 
Mahogany  Revolving  Book  Case.  iot.  net. 


Miniature  Library. 


Euphranor  : A Dialogue  on  Youth.  Edward 
FitzGerald.  Demy  321110.  Leather , 2s.  net. 

The  Life  of  Edward,  Lord  Herbert  of 
Cherbury.  Written  by  himself.  Demy 
321110.  Leather , 2 s.  net. 


Polonius:  or  Wise  Saws  and  Modern  In- 
stances. Edward  FitzGerald.  Demy  32 mo. 
Leather , 2 s.  net. 

The  Rubaiyat  of  Omar  KhayyAm.  Edward 
FitzGerald.  Fourth  Edition.  Leather , is. 
net. 


The  New  Library  of  Medicine. 

Edited  by  C.  W.  SALEEB\ . Demy  8 vo. 


Care  of  the  Body,  The.  F.  Cavanagh. 
Second  Edition.  7 s.  6 d.  net. 

Children  of  the  Nation,  The.  The  Right 
Hon.  Sir  John  Gorst.  Second  Edition. 
7 s.  6 d.  net. 

Control  of  a Scourge,  The:  or,  How 
Cancer  is  Curable.  Chas.  P.  Childe.  ys.  6 d. 
net. 

Diseases  of  Occupation.  Sir  Thomas  Oliver. 
10s.  6 d.  net.  Second  Edition. 

D-Rinic  Problem,  Tiie,  in  its  Medico-Socio- 
logical Aspects.  Edited  by  T.  N.  Kelynack. 
7 s.  6 d.  net. 


Drugs  and  the  Drug  Habit.  H.  Sainsbury. 

Functional  Nerve  Diseases.  A.  T.  Scho- 
field. 7 s.  6 d.  net. 

Hygiene  of  Mind,  The.  T.  S.  Clouston. 
Fifth  Edition.  7 s.  6 d.  net. 

Infant  Mortality.  Sir  George  Newman. 
js.  6d.  net. 

Prevention  of  Tuberculosis  (Consump- 
tion), The.  Arthur  Newsholme.  ios.  6d. 
net.  Second  Edition. 

Air  and  Health.  Ronald  C.  Macfie.  7 s.  6d. 
net.  Secoiifl  Edition. 
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The  New  Library  of  Music. 

Edited  by  ERNEST  NEWMAN,  Illustrated.  Demy  Svo.  Js.  6d.  net. 


Brahms.  J.  A.  Fuller-Maitland.  Second 

Edition. 


Handel.  R.  A.  Streatfeild.  Second  Edition 
Hugo  Wolf.  Ernest  Newman. 


Oxford  Biographies. 


Illustrated.  Fcap.  %vo.  Each  volume, 

Dante  Alighieri.  Paget  Toynbee.  Third 
Edition. 

Girolamo  Savonarola.  E.  L.  S.  Horsburgh. 
Fourth  Edition. 

John  Howard.  E.  C.  S.  Gibson. 

Alfred  Tennyson.  A.  C.  Benson.  Second 
Edition. 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh.  I.  A.  Taylor. 
Erasmus.  E.  F.  H.  Capey. 


, cloth , 2 s.  6d.  net ; leather , 3 s.  6d.  net. 

The  Young  Pretender.  C.  S.  Terry. 
Robert  Burns.  T.  F.  Henderson. 
Chatham.  A.  S.  M'Dowall. 

Francis  of  Assisi.  Anna  M.  Stoddart. 
Canning.  W.  Alison  Phillips. 
Beaconsfield.  Walter  Sichel, 

Johann  Wolfgang  Goethe.  H.  G.  Atkins. 
Francois  F£nelon.  Viscount  St.  Cyres. 


Romantic  History. 


Edited  by  MARTIN  HUME.  Illustrated.  Demy  Svo. 


A series  of  attractive  volumes  in  which  the  periods  and  personalities  selected  are 
such  as  afford  romantic  human  interest,  in  addition  to  their  historical 

importance. 


The  First  Governess  of  the  Nether- 
lands, Margaret  of  Austria.  Eleanor 
E.  Tremayne.  tor.  6d.  net. 

Two  English  Queens  and  Philip.  Martin 


Hume.  15J.  net. 

The  Nine  Days’  Queen.  Richard  Davey. 
With  a Preface  by  Martin  Hume.  Second 
Edition,  ior.  6 d.  net. 


The  States  of  Italy. 

Edited  by  E.  ARMSTRONG  and  R.  LANGTON  DOUGLAS. 

Illustrated.  Demy  8 vo. 

A History  of  Milan  under  the  Sforza.  I A History  of  Verona.  A.  M.  Allen.  121.  6d. 
Cecilia  M.  Ady.  10s.  6d.  net.  | net. 

A History  of  Perugia.  W.  Heywood.  12s.  6 d.  net. 


Fiction 
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The  Westminster  Commentaries. 

General  Editor,  WALTER  LOCK. 


The  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  Edited  by  R. 
B.  Rackham.  Demy  8z >o.  Fifth  Edition, 
xos.  6 d. 

The  First  Epistle  of  Paul  the  Apostle 
to  the  Corinthians.  Edited  by  H.  L. 
Goudge.  Third  Edition.  Demy  8 vo.  6s. 

The  Book  of  Exodus.  Edited  by  A.  H. 
M'Neile.  With  a Map  and  3 Plans.  Demy 
8 vo.  xos.  6 d. 

The  Book  of  Ezekiel.  Edited  by  H.  A. 
Redpath.  Demy  Si >0.  xos.  6d. 


The  Book  of  Genesis.  Edited  with  Intro- 
duction and  Notes  by  S.  R.  Driver. 
Eighth  Edition.  Demy  8z to.  xos.  6 d. 

The  Book  of  the  Prophet  Isaiah.  Edited 
by  G.  W.  Wade.  Demy  Svo.  xos.  6 d. 
Additions  and  Corrections  inthe  Seventh 
Edition  of  The  Book  of  Genesis.  S.  R. 
Driver.  Demy  8 vo.  xs. 

The  Book  of  Job.  Edited  by  E.  C.  S.  Gibson. 
Second  Edition.  Demy  8 vo.  6s. 

The  Epistle  of  St.  James.  Edited  with  In- 
troduction 'and  Notes  by  R.  J.  Knowling. 
Second  Edition.  Demy  Svo.  6s. 


Methuen’s  Shilling  Library. 


Fcap. 

De  Profundis.  Oscar  Wilde. 

The  Lore  of  the  Honey-Bee.  Tickner 
Edwardes. 

Letters  from  a Self-Made  Merchant 
to  his  Son.  George  Horace  Lorimer. 

Selected  Poems.  Oscar  Wilde. 


8vo. 

The  Life  of  Robert  iLouis  Stevenson. 
Graham  Balfour. 

The  Life  of  John  Ruskin.  W.  G.  Colling- 
wood. 

The  Condition  of  England.  G.  F.  G. 
Masterman. 


Part  III. — A Selection  of  Works  of  Fiction 


Albanesi  (E.  Maria).  SUSANNAH  AND 
ONE  OTHER.  Fourth  Edition.  Cr. 
8 vo.  6r. 

LOVE  AND  LOUISA.  Second  Edition. 
Cr.  Svo.  6s. 

THE  BROWN  EYES  OF  MARY.  Third 
Edition.  Cr.  Svo.  6s. 

I KNOW  A MAIDEN.  Third  Edition. 
Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 

THE  INVINCIBLE  AMELIA:  or,  The 
Polite  Adventuress.  Third  Edition. 
Cr.  8 vo.  3.L  6 d. 

THE  GLAD  HEART.  Fifth  Edition. 
Cr.  Svo.  6s. 

Bagot  (Richard).  A ROMAN  MYSTERY. 

Third  Edition.  Cr.  Svo.  6s. 

THE  PASSPORT.  Fourth  Edition.  Cr. 
Svo.  6s. 

ANTHONY  CUTHBERT.  Fourth  Edition. 
Cr.  Svo.  6s. 

LOVE’S  PROXY.  Cr.  Svo.  6s. 

DONNA  DIANA.  Second  Edition.  Cr. 
Svo.  6s. 

CAS  PING  OF  NETS.  Twelfth  Edition. 
Cr.  Svo.  6s. 

THE  HOUSE  OF  SERRAVALLE.  Third 
Edition.  Cr.  Svo.  6s. 


Bailey  (H.  C.).  STORM  AND  TREASURE. 

Third  Edition.  Cr.  Svo.  6s. 

THE  LONELY  QUEEN.  Third  Edition. 

Cr.  Svo.  6s. 


Baring-Gould  (S.).  IN  THE  ROAR 
OF  THE  SEA.  Eighth  Edition.  Cr.  Svo. 
6s. 

MARGERY  OF  QUETHER.  Second 
Edition.  Cr.  Svo.  6s. 

THE  QUEEN  OF  LOVE.  Fifth  Edition. 
Cr.  Svo.  6s. 

JACQUETTA.  Third  Edition.  Cr.  Svo.  6s. 
KITTY  ALONE.  Fifth  Edition.  Cr.Svo.  6s. 
NOEMI.  Illustrated.  Fourth  Edition.  Cr. 
Svo.  6s. 

THE  BROOM  - SQUIRE.  Illustrated. 

Fifth  Edition.  Cr.  Svo • 6s. 
DARTMOOR  IDYLLS.  Cr.  Svo.  6s. 
GUAVAS  THE  TINNER.  Illustrated. 

Second  Edition.  Cr.  Svo.  6s. 

BLADYS  OF  THE  STEWPONEY.  Illus- 
trated. Second  Edition.  Cr.  Svo.  6s. 
PABO  THE  PRIEST.  Cr.  Svo.  6s. 
WINEFRED.  Illustrated.  Second  Edition. 
Cr.  Svo.  6s. 

ROYAL  GEORGIE.  Illustrated,  Cr.8w.6r. 
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CHRIS  OF  ALL  SORTS.  Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 
IN  DEWISLAND.  Second  Edition.  Cr. 
£ \vo . 6s. 

THE  FROBISHERS.  Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 

MRS.  CURGENVEN  OF  CURGENVEN. 
F'ifth  Edition.  Cr.  8z >o.  6s. 

Barr  (Robert).  IN  THE  MIDST  OF 
ALARMS.  Third  Edition.  Cr.  Bvo.  6s. 
THE  COUNTESS  TEKLA.  Fifth 
Edition.  Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 

THE  MUTABLE  MANY.  Third  Edition. 
Cr.  8z io.  6s. 

Begbie  (Harold).  THE  CURIOUS  AND 
DIVERTING  ADVENTURES  OF  SIR 
TOHN  SPARROW,  Bart.  ; or,  Tun 
Progress  of  an  Open  Mind.  Second 
Edition.  Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 

Belloc  (H.).  EMMANUEL  BURDEN, 
MERCHANT.  Illustrated.  Second  Edition. 
Cr.  Bvo.  6s. 

A CHANGE  IN  THE  CABINET.  Third 
Edition.  Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 

Bennett  (Arnold).  CLAYHANGER. 

Tenth  Edition.  Cr.  Bvo.  6s. 

THE  CARD.  Sixth  Edition.  Cr.  Bvo.  6s. 
HILDA  LESS  WAYS.  Seventh  Edition. 

Cr.  Bvo.  6s. 

Benson  (E.  F.).  DODO  : A Detail  of  the 
Day.  Sixteen th  Edition.  Cr.  Bvo.  6s. 

Birmingham  (George  A.).  SPANISH 
GOLD.  Sixth  Edition.  Cr.  Bvo.  6s. 
THE  SEARCH  PARTY.  Fifth  Edition. 
Cr.  Bvo.  6s. 

LALAGE’S  LOVERS.  Third  Edition.  Cr. 
Bvo.  6r. 

‘THE  ADVENTURES  OF  DR.  WHITTY. 
Cr.  Bvo.  6j. 

Bowen  (MarjorieL  I WILL  MAIN- 
TAIN. Seventh  Edition.  Cr.  Bvo.  6s. 
DEFENDER  OF  THE  FAITH.  Fourth 
Edition.  Cr.  Bvo.  6s. 

Castle  (Agnes  and  Egerton).  FLOWER 
O’  THE  ORANGE,  and  Other  Tales. 
Third  Edition.  Cr.  Bvo.  6s. 

Clifford  (Mrs.  W.  K-).  THE  GETTING 
WELL  OF  DOROTHY.  Illustrated. 
Second  Edition.  Cr.  Bvo.  35-.  6d. 

Conrad  (Joseph!.  THE  SECRET  AGENT : 

A Simple  Tale.  Fourth  Ed.  Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 
A SET  OF  SIX.  Fourth  Edition.  Cr.Bvo.  6c. 
UNDER  WESTERN  EYES.  Second  Ed. 
Cr.  Bvo.  6s. 

Corelli  (Marie).  A ROMANCE  OF  TWO 
WORLDS.  Thirty-first  Ed.  Cr.Bvo.  6s. 
\ENDETTA.  Twenty-ninth  Edition.  Cr. 
Bi’o.  6 s. 

THELMA  : A Norwegian  Princess. 

Forty-second  Edition.  Cr.  Bvo.  6s. 
ARDATH  : The  Story  of  a Dead  Self. 
Twentieth  Edition.  Cr.  Bvo.  6s. 


THE  SOUL  OF  LILITH.  Seventeenth 
Edition.  Cr.  Bvo.  6s. 

WORMWOOD  : A Drama  of  Paris.  . 

Eighteenth  Edition.  Cr.  Bvo.  6s. 
BARABBAS  ; A Dream  of  the  World’s 
Tragedy.  Forty-fifth  Edition.  Cr.  Bio. 
6s. 

THE  SORROWS  OF  SATAN.  Fifty-seventh  . 
Edition.  Cr.  Bvo.  6s. 

THE  MASTER  CHRISTIAN.  Thirteenth. 

Edition,  ijqth  Thousand.  Cr.  Bvo.  6s. 
TEMPORAL  POWER  : A Study  in 

Supremacy.  Second  Edition.  150  th  1 
Thousand.  Cr.  Bvo.  6s. 

GOD’S  GOOD  MAN  : A Simple  Love 

Story.  Fifteenth  Edition.  154 th  Thou-  - 
sand.  Cr.  Bvo.  6s. 

HOLY  ORDERS:  the  Tragedy  of  a. 
Quiet  Life.  Second  Edition.  120th 
Thousand.  Crown  8 vo.  6s. 

THE  MIGHTY  ATOM.  Twenty-ninth 
Edition.  Cr.  Bvo.  6s. 

BOY  : a Sketch.  Twelfth  Edition.  Cr.  Bvo. 
6s. 

CAMEOS.  Fourteenth  Edition.  Cr.Bvo.  6s. 
THE  LIFE  EVERLASTING.  Fifth  Ed. 
Cr.  Bvo.  6s. 

Crockett  (S.  R.).  LOCHINVAR.  Illus- 
trated. Third  Edition.  Cr.Bvo.  6s. 

THE  STANDARD  BEARER.  Second 
Edition.  Cr.  Bvo.  6s. 

Croker  (B.  M.).  THE  OLD  CANTON- 
MENT. Second  Edition.  Cr.Bvo.  6s. 
JOHANNA.  Second  Edition.  Cr.Bvo.  6s. 
THE  HAPPY  VALLEY.  Fourth  Edition. 
Cr.  Bvo.  6s. 

A NINE  DAYS’  WONDER.  Fourth 
Edition.  Cr.  Bvo.  6s. 

PEGGY  OF  THE  BARTONS.  Seventh 
Edition.  Cr.  Bvo.  6s. 

ANGEL.  Fifth  Edition.  Cr.  Bvo.  6s. 
KATHERINE  THE  ARROGANT.  Sixth 
Edition.  Cr.  Bvo.  6s. 

BABES  IN  THE  WOOD.  Fourth  Edition. 
Cr.  Bvo.  6s. 

Doyle  (A.  Conan).  ROUND  TPIE  RED 
LAMP.  Twelfth  Edition.  Cr.  Bvo.  6s. 

Duncan  (Sara  Jeannette)  (Mrs.  Everard 
Cotes).  A VOYAGE  OF  CONSOLATION. 
Illustrated.  Third  Edition.  Cr.Bvo.  6s. 
COUSIN  CINDERELLA.  Second  Edition. 
Cr.  Bvo.  6s. 

THE  BURNT  OFFERING.  Second 
Edition.  Cr.  Bvo.  9s. 

Fenn  (G.  Manville).  SYD  BELTON: 
The  Boy  who  would  not  go  to  Sea. 
Illustrated.  Second  Ed.  Cr.  Bvo.  3 s.  6d. 

Findlater  (J.  H.).  THE  GREEN  GRAVES 
OF  BALGOWRIE.  Fifth  Edition.  Cr. 
Bvo.  6s. 

THE  LADDER  TO  THE  STARS.  Second 
Edition.  Cr.  Bvo.  6s. 
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Findlater  (Mary).  A NARROW  WAY. 

Third.  Edition.  Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 

OVER  THE  HILLS.  Second  Edition.  Cr. 

8 vo.  6s. 

THE  ROSE  OF  JOY.  Third  Edition. 
Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 

A BLIND  BIRD’S  NEST.  Illustrated. 
Second  Edition.  Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 

Fry  (B.  and  C.  B .).  A MOTHER’S  SON. 
Fifth  Edition.  Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 

Gibbon  (Perceval).  MARGARET 
HARDING.  Third  Edition.  Cr.Zvo.  6s. 

Gissing  (George).  THE  CROWN  OF 
LIFE.  Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 

Harraden  (Beatrice).  IN  VARYING 

MOODS.  Fourteenth  Edition.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 
HILDA  STRAFFORD  and  THE  REMIT- 
TANCE MAN.  Twelfth  Ed.  Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 
INTERPLAY.  Fifth  Edition.  Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 

Hichens  (Robert).  THE  PROPHET  OF 
BERKELEY  SQUARE.  Second  Edition. 
Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 

TONGUES  OF  CONSCIENCE.  Third 
Edition.  Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 

FELIX.  Eighth  and  Cheaper  Edition.  Cr. 
8 vo.  2 s.  net. 

THE  WOMAN  WITH  THE  FAN.  Eighth 
Edition.  Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 

BYE  WAYS.  Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 

THE  GARDEN  OF  ALLAH.  Twenty- 
first  Edition.  Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 

THE  BLACK  SPANIEL.  Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 
THE  CALL  OF  THE  BLOOD.  Seventh 
Edition.  Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 

BARBARY  SHEEP.  Second  Edition.  Cr. 
8 vo.  6s. 

THE  DWELLER  ON  THE  THRES- 
HOLD. Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

Hope  (Anthony).  THE  GOD  IN  THE 

CAR.  Eleventh  Edition.  Cr.  87 >0.  6s. 

A CHANGE  OF  AIR.  Sixth  Edition.  Cr. 
8 vo.  6s. 

A MAN  OF  MARK.  Seventh  Ed.  Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 
THE  CHRONICLES  OF  COUNT  AN- 
TONIO. Sixth  Edition.  Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 
PFIROSO.  Illustrated.  Eighth  Edition. 
Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 

SIMON  DALE.  Illustrated.  Eighth  Edition. 
Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 

THE  KING’S  MIRROR.  Fifth  Edition. 
Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 

QUISANTE.  Fourth  Edition.  Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 
THE  DOLLY  DIALOGUES.  Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 
A SERVANT  OF  THE  PUBLIC.  Illus- 
trated. Fourth  Edition.  Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 
TALES  OF  TWO  PEOPLE.  Third  Edi- 
tion. Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 

THE  GREAT  MISS  DRIVER.  Fourth 
Edition.  Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 

MRS.  MAXON  PROTESTS.  Third  Edi- 
tion. Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 

Hutten  (Baroness  von).  THE  HALO. 

Fifth  Edition.  Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 


Hyne  (C.  J.  Cutcliffe).  MR.  HOR- 
ROCKS,  PURSER.  Fifth  Edition.  Cr. 

8 vo.  6s. 

‘ Inner  Shrine  ’ (Author  of  the).  THE 
WILD  OLIVE.  T hird  Edition.  Cr.8vo. 
6s. 

Jacobs  (W.  w.).  MANY  CARGOES. 

Thirty-second  Edition.  Cr.8vo.  -^s.  6d. 
SEA  URCHINS.  Sixteenth  Edition.  Cr. 
8vo.  2s-  ^d. 

A MASTER  OF  CRAFT.  Illustrated. 

Ninth  Edition.  Cr.  8 vo.  3J.  6 d. 

LIGHT  FREIGHTS.  Illustrated.  Eighth 
Edition.  Cr.  8 vo.  3.?.  6 d. 

THE  SKIPPER’S  WOOING.  Eleventh 
Edition.  Cr.  8 vo.  31.  6 d. 

AT  SUNWICH  PORT.  Illustrated.  Tenth 
Edition.  Cr.  8 vo.  2s-  6d. 

DIALSTONE  LANE.  Illustrated.  Eighth 
Edition.  Cr.  8 vo.  2s-  6d. 

ODD  CRAFT.  Illustrated.  Fourth  Edition. 
Cr.  8 vo.  3-r.  6 d. 

THE  LADY  OF  THE  BARGE.  Illustrated. 

Ninth  Edition.  Cr.  8vo.  3.?.  6 d. 
SALTHAVEN.  Illustrated.  Third  Edition. 
Cr.  8vo.  3?.  6d. 

SAILORS’  KNOTS.  Illustrated.  Fifth 
Edition.  Cr.  8 vo.  31.  6d. 

SHORT  CRUISES.  Third  Edition.  Cr. 
8 vo.  2s-  6d. 

James  (Henry).  THE  GOLDEN  BOWL. 

Third  Edition.  Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 

THE  FINER  GRAIN.  Third  Edition. 

Cr.  S vo.  6s. 

Le  Queux  (William).  THE  HUNCHBACK 
OF  WESTMINSTER.  Third  Edition. 
Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

THE  CLOSED  BOOK.  Third  Edition. 
Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 

THE  VALLEY  OF  THE  SHADOW. 

Illustrated.  Third  Edition.  Cr.  8 vo.  6s 
BEHl  N D THE  THRONE . Third  Edition. 
Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 

London  (Jack).  WHITE  FANG.  Eighth 
Edition.  Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 

Lucas  (E.  V.).  LISTENER’S  LURE  ; An 
Oblique  Narration.  Eighth  Edition. 
Fcap.  8 vo.  5-r. 

OVER  BEMERTON’S:  An  Easy-going 
Chronicle.  Ninth  Edition.  Fcap  8 vo.  w- 
MR.  INGLESIDE.  Eighth  Edition.  Cr. 
8 vo.  6s. 

Lyall  (Edna).  DERRICK  VAUGHAN 
NOVELIST.  44 th  Thousand.  Cr.  8vo. 
3-r.  6 d. 

Macnaughtan  (S  ).  THE  FORTUNE  OF 
CHRISTINA  M’NAB.  Fifth  Edition. 
Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 

PETER  AND  JANE.  Fourth  Edition. 
Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 
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Malet  (Lucas'.  COLONEL  ENDERBY’S 

WIFE.  Fifth  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

A COUNSEL  OF  PERFECTION.  Second 
Edition.  Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 

THE  WAGES  OF  SIN.  Sixteenth  Edition. 
Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 

THE  CARISSIMA.  FiftJi  Ed.  Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 
THE  GA1ELESS  BARRIER.  Fifth  Edi- 
tion. Cr.  8z <o.  6s. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  SIR  RICHARD 
CALMADY.  Ninth.  Edition.  Cr.  8z w. 

•2S.  net. 

Mann  (Mrs.  M.  E.).  THE  PARISH 
NURSE.  EourtJi  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 
A SHEAF  OF  CORN.  Second  Edition. 
Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

TPIE  HEART-SMITER.  Second  Edition. 

Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 

AVENGING  CHILDREN.  Second  Edition. 
Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 

ASTRAY  IN  ARCADY.  Second  Edition. 
Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 

THERE  WAS  A WIDOW.  Second  Edition. 
C r.  Zvo . 6s. 

Marsh  (Richard).  THE  COWARD  BE- 
HIND THE  CURTAIN.  Cr.Zvo.  6s. 
THE  SURPRISING  HUSBAND.  Second 

Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

LIVE  MEN’S  SHOES.  Second  Edition. 
Lr.  Zvo.  6s. 

Marshall  (Archibald).  MANY  JUNES. 

Second  Edition.  Cr.Zvo.  6s 
THE  SQUIRE’S  DAUGHTER.  Third 
Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

THE  ELDEST  SON.  Third  Edition.  Cr. 
Zvo.  6s. 

Mason  (A.  E.  W.).  CLEMENTINA 
Illustrated.  Seventh  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo. 

2 s.  net. 

Maxwell  (W.  B.).  VIVIEN.  Tenth  Edi- 
tion. Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

THE  RAGGED  MESSENGER.  Third 
Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  6j. 

FABULOUS  FANCIES.  Cr.  Z?jo.  6s. 

THE  GUARDED  I LAME.  Seventh  Edi- 
iron.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

uiM  Lm^TKS'  SecondEd.  Cr.Zvo.  6s. 

RISE . Fourth  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 
THE  COUNTERS  OF  MAYBURY:  Be- 
tween You  and  I.  Fourth  Edition.  Cr. 

THE  REST  CURE.  Fourth  Edition.  Cr 
Zvo.  6s. 

Meade  (L.  T.).  DRIFT.  Second  Edition. 

Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

Second Edition.  Cr.Zvo.  6s. 
VICIORY.  Cr.Zvo.  6s. 

A GIRE  ££  THE  PEOPLE.  Illustrated. 

Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  -xs.  6 d. 

HEFSY  GIPSY.  Illustrated.  Cr.  8-M 
2 S.  6 d. 

THE  HONOURABLE  MISS:  A Story 
ok  an  Oi.d-eashioned  Town.  Illustrated. 
second  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  3 s.  6d. 


Mitford  (Bertram).  THE  SIGN  OF  THE 
SPIDER.  Illustrated.  Seventh  Edition. 
Cr.  Zvo.  35*.  6d. 

Molesworth  (Mrs.).  THE  RED  GRANGE 
Illustrated.  Second  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo 
3 s.  6 d. 

Montague  (C.  E.).  A HIND  LET 
LOOSE.  Third  Edition.  Cr.Zvo.  6s. 

Morrison(Arthur).  TALES  OF  MEAN 
MKLLib.  Seventh  Edition.  Cr.Zvo.  6s. 
A CHILD  OF  THE  JAGO.  Sixth  Edition. 
Lr.  Zvo.  6s. 

THE  HOLE  IN  THE  WALL.  Fourth  Edi- 
tion. Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

DIVERS  VANITIES.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

N ^nrs-  H-  Eland).  THE  RED 

HOUSE.  Illustrated.  Fifth  Edition. 
Lr.  Zvo.  6r. 

DORMANT.  Second  Edition.  Cr.Zvo.  6s. 

Ollivant  (Alfred).  OWD  BOB  THF 
GREY  DOG  OF  KENMUIR.  With  a 
Frontispiece.  Eleventh.  Ed.  Cr.  Zvo  6r 
T-HE  TAMING  OF  JOHN  BLUNT.' 
Second  Edition.  Cr.Zvo.  6s. 

Onions  (Oliver).  GOOD  BOY  SELDOM  • 
A Romance  of  Advertisement.  Second 
Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

Oppenheim  (E.  Phillips).  MASTER  OF 

MEN.  Fifth  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s 
THE  ?H^ING  EELORA.  Illustrated. 
Fourth  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

Orczy  (Baroness).  FIRE  IN  STUBBLE. 

Third  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

Oxenham  (John).  A WEAVER  OF 
WEBS.  Illustrated.  Fifth  Ed.  Cr.Zvo.  or 
THE  GATE  OF  THE  DESERT.  Eighth 
Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  2s.  net. 

PROFIT  AND  LOSS.  Fourth  Edition. 
Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

THE  LONG  ROAD.  Fourth  Edition.  Cr. 

Zvo.  6s. 

THE  SONG  OF  HYACINTH,  and 
Other  Stories.  Second  Edition.  Cr. 
Zvo.  6s. 

MY  LADY  OF  SHADOWS.  Fourth  Edi- 
tion. Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

LAURISTONS.  Fourth  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo. 
6s. 

THE  COIL  OF  CARNE.  Sixth  Edition. 
Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

Pain  (Barry).  THE  EXILES  OF  FALOO. 

Second  Edition.  Crown  Zvo.  6s. 

Parker  (Gilbert).  PIERRE  AND  HIS 
PEOPLE.  Seventh  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 
MRS.  FALCHION.  Fifth  Edition.  Cr. 
Zvo.  6s. 

THE  TRANSLATION  OF  A SAVAGE. 

Fourth  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo  6s. 

THE  TRAIL  OF  THE  SWORD.  Illus- 
trated. Tenth  Edition.  Cr.  8-v.  6s. 
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WHEN  VALMOND  CAME  TO  PONTIAC : 
The  Story  of  a Lost  Napoleon.  Seventh 
Edition.  Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 

AN  ADVENTURER  OF  THE  NORTH. 
The  Last  Adventures  of  ‘ Pretty  Pierre.’ 
Fifth  Edition.  Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 

THE  SEATS  OF  THE  MIGHTY.  Illus- 
trated. Seventeenth  Edition.  Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 
THE  BATTLE  OF  THE  STRONG:  a 
Romance  of  Two  Kingdoms.  Illustrated. 
Seventh  Edition.  Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 

THE  POMP  OF  THE  LAVILETTES. 

Third  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  3 s.  6d. 
NORTHERN  LIGHTS.  Fourth  Edition. 
Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 

Pasture  (Mrs.  Henry  de  la).  THE 

TYRANT.  Fourth  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

Pemberton  (Max).  THE  FOOTSTEPS 
OF  A THRONE.  Illustrated.  Fourth 
Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

I CROWN  THEE  KING.  Illustrated.  Cr. 
Zvo.  6s. 

LOVE  THE  HARVESTER:  A Story  of 
the  Shires.  Illustrated.  Third  Edition. 
Cr.  Zvo.  3 j.  6 d. 

THE  MYSTERY  OF  THE  GREEN 
HEART.  Third  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

Perrin  (Alice).  THE  CHARM.  Fifth 
Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

Phillpotts  (Eden).  LYING  PROPHETS. 

Third  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

CHILDREN  OF  THE  MIST.  Sixth  Edi - 
tion.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

THE  HUMAN  BOY.  With  a Frontispiece. 

Seventh  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

SONS  OF  THE  MORNING.  Second 
Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

THE  RIVER.  Fourth  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 
THE  AMERICAN  PRISONER.  Fourth 
Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

THE  SECRET  WOMAN.  Fourth  Edition. 
Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

KNOCK  AT  A VENTURE.  Third  Edition. 
Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

THE  PORTREEVE.  Fourth  Edition.  Cr. 

Zvo.  6s. 

THE  POACHER’S  WIFE.  Second  Edition. 

Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

THE  STRIKING  HOURS.  Second  Edition. 

Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

DEMETER’S  DAUGHTER.  Third 
Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  ts. 

Pickthall  (Marmaduke).  SAID  THE 
FISHERMAN.  Eighth  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo. 
6s. 

‘Q’  (A.  T.  Quiller  Couch).  THE  WHITE 

WOLF.  Second  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 
THE  MAYOR  OF  TROY.  Fourth  Edition. 
Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 


MERRY-GARDEN  and  other  Stories. 
Cr.  Zvo.  6s 

MAJOR  VIGOUREUX.  Third  Edition. 
Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

Ridge  (W.  Pett).  ERB.  Second  Edition. 

Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

A SON  OF  THE  STATE.  Third  Edition. 
Cr.  Zvo.  3J.  6d. 

A BREAKER  OF  LAWS.  Cr.  Zvo.  3J.  6d. 
MRS.  GALER’S  BUSINESS.  Illustrated. 

Second  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

THE  WICKHAMSES.  Fourth  Edition. 
Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

NAME  OF  GARLAND.  Third  Edition. 
Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

SPLENDID  BROTHER.  Fourth  Edition. 
Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

NINE  TO  SIX-THIRTY.  Third  Edition. 
Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

THANKS  TO  SANDERSON.  Second 
Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

Robins  (Elizabeth).  THE  CONVERT. 

Third  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

Russell  (W.  Clark).  MY  DANISH 
SWEETHEART.  Illustrated.  Fifth 
Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

HIS  ISLAND  PRINCESS.  Illustrated. 

Second  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 
ABANDONED.  Second  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 
MASTER  ROCKAFELLAR’S  VOYAGE. 
Illustrated.  Fourth  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  3s.  6d. 

Sidgwick  (Mrs.  Alfred).  THE  KINS- 
MAN. Illustrated.  Third  Edition.  Cr. 
Zvo.  6s. 

THE  SEVERINS.  Sixth  Edition.  Cr. 
Zvo.  6s. 

THE  LANTERN-BEARERS.  Third  Ed. 
Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

ANTHEA’S  GUEST.  Fifth  Edition.  Cr. 
Zvo.  6s. 

Somerville  (E.  <E.)  and  Ross  (Martin). 

DAN  RUSSEL  THE  FOX.  Illustrated. 
Fourth  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

Thurston  (E.  Temple).  MIRAGE.  Fourth 

Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

Watson  (H.  B.  Marriott).  TWISTED 
EGLANTINE.  Illustrated.  Thud  Edi- 
tion. Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

THE  HIGH  TOBY.  Third  Edition.  Cr. 

Zvo.  6s. 

THE  PRIVATEERS.  Illustrated.  Second 
Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

ALISE  OF  ASTRA.  Third  Edition.  Cr. 
Zvo.  6s. 

Webling  (Peggy).  THE  STORY  OF 
VIRGINIA  PERFECT.  Third  Edition. 
Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

THE  SPIRIT  OF  MIRTH.  Fifth  Edition. 
Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 
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Weyman  (Stanley).  UNDER  THE  RED 

ROBE.  Illustrated.  Twenty-third Edition. 
Cr.  8 vo.  6 s. 

Whitby  (Beatrice).  ROSAMUND.  Second 

Edition.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

Williamson  (C.  N.  and  A.  M.).  THE 
LIGHTNING  CONDUCTOR:  The 
Strange  Adventures  of  a Motor  Car.  Illus- 
trated. Seventeenth  Edition.  Cr.  8 vo. 
6s.  Also  Cr.  8 vo.  is.  net. 

THE  PRINCESS  PASSES  : A Romance  of 
a Motor.  Illustrated.  Ninth  Editioti. 
Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

MY  FRIEND  THE  CHAUFFEUR.  Illus- 
trated. Twelfth  Edition.  Cr.  8 vo.  v.s. 
net. 

LADY  BETTY  ACROSS  THE  WATER. 
Eleventh  Edition.  Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 


THE  CAR  OF  DESTINY  AND  ITS 
ERRAND  IN  SPAIN.  Illustrated.  Fifth 
Edition.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

THE  BOTOR  CHAPERON.  Illustrated. 

Sixth  Edition.  Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 

SCARLET  RUNNER.  Illustrated.  Third 
Edition.  Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 

SET  IN  SILVER.  Illustrated.  Fourth 
Edition.  Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 

LORD  LOVELAND  DISCOVERS 
AMERICA.  Second  Edition.  Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 
THE  GOLDEN  SILENCE.  Sixth  Edition. 
Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 

THE  GUESTS  OF  HERCULES.  Cr.  8ro. 

6s. 

Wyllarde  (Dolf).  THE  PATHWAY  OF 
THE  PIONEER  (Nous  Autres).  Sixth 
Edition.  Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 

THE  UNOFFICIAL-  HONEYMOON. 
Sixth  Edition.  Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 


Methuen’s  Two-Shilling  Novels. 


Cr.  Svo. 

The  Gate  of  the  Desert.  John  Oxenham. 
The  Severins.  Mrs.  Alfred  Sidgwick. 
Clementina.  A.  E.  W.  Mason. 


2 s.  net. 

The  Princess  Virginia.  C.  N.  and  A.  M. 
Williamson. 

Colonel  Enderby’s  Wife.  Lucas  Malet. 


Books  for  Boys  and  Girls. 

Illustrated.  Crown  Svo.  2>s-  6d. 


Cross  and  Dagger.  The  Crusade  of  the 
Children,  12x2.  W.  Scott  Durrant. 

The  Getting  Well  of  Dorothy.  Mrs. 
W.  K.  Clifford. 

Only  a Guard-Room  Dog.  Edith  E. 
Cuthell. 

Master  Rockafellar’s  Voyage.  W.  Clark 
Russell. 


Syd  Belton  : The  Boy  who  would  not 

go  to  Sea.  G.  Manville  Fenn. 

The  Red  Grange.  Mrs.  Molesworth. 

A Girl  of  the  People.  L.  T.  Meade. 
Hepsy  Gipsy.  L.  T.  Meade,  zs.  6 d. 

The  Honourable  Miss.  L.  T.  Meade. 

There  was  once  a Prince.  Mrs.  M.  E. 
Mann. 


Methuen’s  Shilling  Novels. 


Jane.  Marie  Corelli. 

Under  the  Red  Robe.  Stanley  J.  Weyman. 

Lady  Betty  Across  the  Water.  C.  N. 
& A.  M.  Williamson. 


Mirage.  E.  Temple  Thurston. 
Virginia  Perfect.  Peggy  Webling. 
Spanish  Gold.  G.  A.  Birmingham. 
Barbary  Sheep.  Robort  Hichcns. 


Fiction 
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The  Novels  of  Alexandre  Dumas. 

Medium  8 vo.  Price  6d.  Double  Volumes , is. 


Act#. 

The  Adventures  of  Captain  Pamfhile. 
Amauky. 

The  Bird  of  Fate. 

The  Black  Tulip. 

The  Castle  of  Eppstein. 

Catherine  Blum. 

C£cile. 

The  ChAtelet. 

The  Chevalier  D’Harmental.  (Double 
volume.) 

Chicot  the  Jester. 

Chicot  Redivivus. 

The  Comte  de  Montgommery. 
Conscience. 

The  Convict’s  Son. 

The  Corsican  Brothers;  and  Otho  the 
Archer. 

Crop-Eared  Jacquot. 

Dom  Gorenflot. 

The  Due  d’Anjou. 

The  Fatal  Combat. 

The  Fencing  Master. 

Fernande. 

Gabriel  Lambert. 

Georges. 

The  Great  Massacre. 

Henri  de  Navarre. 

H£liine  de  Chaverny. 

The  Horoscope. 


Leone-Leona. 

Louise  de  la  Valliere.  (Double  volume.) 

The  Man  in  the  Iron  Mask.  (Doubly 
volume.) 

MaItre  Adam. 

The  Mouth  of  Hell. 

Nanon.  (Double  volume.) 

Olympia. 

Pauline  ; Pascal  Bruno  ; and  Eontekob. 

PliRE  LA  RUINE. 

The  Porte  Saint-Antoine. 

The  Prince  of  Thieves. 

The  Reminiscences  of  Antony. 

St.  Quentin. 

Robin  Hood. 

Samuel  Gelb. 

The  Snowball  and  the  Sultanetta. 
Sylvandire. 

The  Taking  of  Calais. 

Tales  of  the  Supernatural. 

Tales  of  Strange  Adventure. 

Tales  of  Terror. 

The  Three  Musketeers.  (Double  volume.) 
Tourney  of  the  Rue  St.  Antoine. 

The  Tragedy  of  Nantes. 

Twenty  Years  After.  (Double  volume.) 
The  Wild-Duck  Shooter. 

The  Wolf-Leader. 


Methuen’s  Sixpenny  Books. 

Medium  Sz >0. 


Albanesi  (E.  Maria).  LOVE  AND 

LOUISA. 

I KNOW  A MAIDEN. 

THE  BLUNDER  OF  AN  INNOCENT. 
PETER  A PARASITE. 

Anstey  (F0-  A BAYARD  OF  BENGAL. 

Austen  (j.)*  PRIDE  AND  PREJUDICE. 

Bagot  (Richard).  A ROMAN  MYSTERY. 
CASTING  OF  NETS. 

DONNA  DIANA. 

Balfour  (Andrew).  BY  STROKE  OF 
SWORD. 


Baring-Gould  (S.).  FURZE  BLOOM. 

CHEAP  JACK  ZITA. 

KITTY  ALONE. 

URITH. 

THE  BROOM  SQUIRE. 

IN  THE  ROAR  OF  THE  SEA. 

NOEMI. 

A BOOK  OF  FAIRY  TALES.  Illustrated. 
LITTLE  TU’PENNY. 

WINEFRED. 

THE  FROBISHERS. 

THE  QUEEN  OF  LOVE. 

ARMINELL. 

BLADYS  OF  THE  STEWPONEY. 
CHRIS  OF  ALL  SORTS. 
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Barr  (Robert).  JENNIE  BAXTER. 

IN  THE  MIDST  OF  ALARMS. 

THE  COUNTESS  TEKLA. 

THE  MUTABLE  MANY. 

Benson  (E.  F.).  DODO. 

THE  VINTAGE. 

Bronte  (Charlotte).  SHIRLEY. 

Brownell  (C.  L.).  THE  HEART  OF 
JAPAN. 

Burton  (J.  Bloundelle).  ACROSS  THE 
SALT  SEAS. 

Caffyn  (Mrs.).  ANNE  MAULEVERER. 

Capes  (Bernard).  THE  LAKE  OF 
WINE. 

THE  GREAT  SKENE  MYSTERY. 

Clifford  (Mrs.  W.  K.).  A FLASH  OF 
SUMMER. 

MRS.  KEITH’S  CRIME. 

Corbett  (Julian)-  A BUSINESS  IN 
GREAT  WATERS. 

Croker  (Mrs.  B.  M.).  ANGEL. 

A STATE  SECRET. 

PEGGY  OF  THE  BARTONS. 
JOHANNA. 

Dante  (Alighieri).  THE  DIVINE 

COMEDY  (Cary). 

Doyle  (A.  Conan).  ROUND  THE  RED 
LAMP. 

Duncan  (Sara  Jeannette).  THOSE 
DELIGHTFUL  AMERICANS. 

Eliot  (George).  THE  MILL  ON  THE 
FLOSS. 

Findlater  (Jane  II.).  THE  GREEN 
GRAVES  OF  BALGOWR1E. 

Gallon  (Tom).  RICKERBY’S  FOLLY. 

Gaskell  (Mrs.).  CRANFORD. 

MARY  BARTON. 

NORTH  AND  SOUTH. 

Gerard  (Dorothea).  HOLY  MATRI- 
MONY. 

THE  CONQUEST  OF  LONDON. 

MADE  OF  MONEY. 

Gissing  (G.).  THE  TOWN  TRAVELLER. 
THE  CROWN  OF  LIFE. 


Glanville  (Ernest).  THE  INCA’S 

TREASURE. 

THE  KLOOF  BRIDE. 

Gleig  (Charles).  BUNTER’S  CRUISE. 

Grimm  (The  Brothers).  GRIMM’S 
FAIRY  TALES. 

Hope  (Anthony).  A MAN  OF  MARK. 

A CHANGE  OF  AIR. 

THE  CHRONICLES  OF  COUNT 
ANTONIO. 

PHROSO. 

THE  DOLLY  DIALOGUES. 

Hornung  (E.  W.).  DEAD  MEN  TELL 
NO  TALES. 

Hyne  (C.  j.  C ).  PRINCE  RUPERT  THE 
BUCCANEER. 

Ingraham  (J.  H.).  THE  THRONE  OF 
DAVID. 


Le  Queux  (W.).  THE  HUNCHBACK 
OF  WESTMINSTER. 

THE  CROOKED  WAY. 

*THE  VALLEY  OF  THE  SHADOW. 

Levett-Yeats  (S.  K.).  THE  TRAITOR'S 
WAY. 

ORRAIN. 


Linton  (E.  Lynn).  THE  TRUE  HIS- 
TORY OF  JOSHUA  DAVIDSON. 


Lyall  (Edna).  DERRICK  VAUGHAN. 

Malet  (Lucas).  THE  CARISSIMA. 

A COUNSEL  OF  PERFECTION. 


Mann  (Mrs.  M.  E.).  MRS.  PETER 
HOWARD. 

A LOST  ESTATE. 

THE  CEDAR  STAR. 

ONE  ANOTHER’S  BURDENS. 

THE  PATTEN  EXPERIMENT. 

A WINTER’S  TALE. 

Marchmont  (A.  W.).  MISER  HOAD- 

LEY’S  SECRET. 

A MOMENT’S  ERROR. 


Marryat  (Captain).  PETER  SIMPLE. 
JACOB  FAITHFUL. 

March  (Richard).  A METAMORPHOSIS. 
THE  TWICKENHAM  PEERAGE, 

THE  GODDESS. 

THE  JOSS. 


Fiction 


Mason  (A.  E.  W.).  CLEMENTINA. 

Mathers  (Helen).  HONEY. 

GRIFF  OF  GRIFFITHSCOURT. 

SAM’S  SWEETHEART. 

THE  FERRYMAN. 

Meade  (Mrs.  L.  T.).  DRIFT. 

Miller  (Esther).  LIVING  LIES. 

Mitford  (Bertram).  THE  SIGN  OF  THE 
SPIDER. 

Montresor  (F.  F.).  THE  ALIEN. 

Morrison  (Arthur).  THE  HOLE  IN 
THE  WALL. 

Nesbit  (E.).  THE  RED  HOUSE. 

Norris  (W.  E.).  HIS  GRACE. 

GILES  INGILBY. 

THE  CREDIT  OF  THE  COUNTY. 
LORD  LEONARD  THE  LUCKLESS. 
MATTHEW  AUSTEN. 

CLARISSA  FURIOSA. 

Oliphant  (Mrs.).  THE  LADY’S  WALK. 
SIR  ROBERT'S  FORTUNE. 

THE  PRODIGALS. 

THE  TWO  MARYS. 

Oppenheim  (E.  P.).  MASTER  OF  MEN. 

Parker  (Gilbert).  THE  POMP  OF  THE 
LAV1LETTES. 

WHENVALMOND  CAME  TO  PONTIAC. 
THE  TRAIL  OF  THE  SWORD. 

Pemberton  (Max).  THE  FOOTSTEPS 
OF  A THRONE. 

I CROWN  THEE  KING. 

Phillpotts  (Eden).  THE  HUMAN  BOY. 
CHILDREN  OF  THE  MIST. 

THE  POACHER’S  WIFE. 

THE  RIVER. 
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‘ Q ’ (A.  T.  Quiller  Couch).  THE 
WHITE  WOLF. 

Ridge  (W.Pett).  A SON  OF  THE  STATE. 
LOST  PROPERTY. 

GEORGE  and  THE  GENERAL. 

A BREAKER  OF  LAWS. 

ERB. 

Russell  (W.  Clark).  ABANDONED. 

A MARRIAGE  AT  SEA. 

MY  DANISH  SWEETHEART. 

HIS  ISLAND  PRINCESS. 

Sergeant  (Adeline).  THE  MASTER  OF 
BEECHWOOD. 

BALBARA’S  MONEY. 

THE  YELLOW  DIAMOND. 

THE  LOVE  THAT  OVERCAME. 

Sidgwick  (Mrs.  Alfred).  THE  KINS- 
MAN. 

Surtees  (R.  S.).  HANDLEY  CROSS. 
MR.  SPONGE’S  SPORTING  TOUR. 

ASK  MAMMA. 

Walford  (Mrs.  L.  B.).  MR.  SMITH. 

COUSINS. 

THE  BABY’S  GRANDMOTHER. 
TROUBLESOME  DAUGHTERS. 

Wallace  (General  Lew).  BEN-HUR. 
THE  FAIR  GOD. 

Watson  (H.  B.  Marriott).  THE  ADVEN- 
TURERS. 

CAPTAIN  FORTUNE. 

Weekes  (A.  B.).  PRISONERS  OF  WAR. 

Wells  (H.  G.).  THE  SEA  LADY. 

Whitby  (Beatrice).  THE  RESULT  OF 
AN  ACCIDENT. 

White  (Percy).  A PASSIONATE  PIL- 
GRIM. 

Williamson  (Mrs.  C.  N.).  PAPA. 
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Books  for  Travellers. 

Crown  8vo,  6s.  each. 

Each  volume  contains  a number  of  Illustrations  in  Colour. 


A Wanderer  in  Paris.  E.  V.  Lucas. 

A Wanderer  in  Holland.  E.  V.  Lucas. 

A Wanderer  in  London.  E.  V.  Lucas. 

The  Norfolk  Broads.  W.  A.  Dutt. 

The  New  Forest.  Horace  G.  Hutchinson. 

Naples.  Arthur  H.  Norway. 

The  Cities  of  Umbria.  Edward  Hutton. 

The  Cities  of  Spain.  Edward  Hutton. 

Florence  and  the  Cities  of  Northern 
Tuscany,  with  Genoa.  Edward  Hutton. 

Rome.  Edward  Hutton. 

Venice  and  Venetia.  Edward  Hutton. 


The  Bretons  at  Home.  F.  M.  Gostling. 

The  Land  of  Pardons  (Brittany).  Anatole 
Le  Braz. 

A Book  of  the  Rhine.  S.  Baring-Gould. 

The  Naples  Riviera.  H.  M.  Vaughan. 

Days  in  Cornwall.  C.  Lewis  Hind. 

Through  East  Anglia  in  a Motor  Car. 
J.  E.  Vincent. 

The  Skirts  of  the  Great  City.  Mrs.  A. 
G.  Bell. 

Round  about  Wiltshire.  A.  G.  Bradley. 

Scotland  of  To-day.  T.  F.  Henderson  and 
Francis  Watt. 

Norway  and  its  Fjords.  M.  A.  Wyllie. 


Some  Books  on  Art. 


Art  and  Life.  T.  Sturge  Moore.  Illustrated. 
Cr.  8 vo.  5 s.  net. 

Aims  and  Ideals  in  Art*.  George  Clausen. 
Illustrated.  Second  Edition.  Large  Post 
8z io.  5 s.  net. 

Six  Lectures  on  Painting.  George  Clausen. 
Illustrated.  Third  Edition.  Large  Post 
8 vo.  3-r.  6 d.  net. 

Francesco  Guardi,  1712-1793.  G.  A. 
Simonson.  Illustrated.  Imperial  4 to . 
£: 2 2 s.  net. 

Illustrations  of  the  Book  of  Job. 
William  Blake.  Quarto.  £1  is.  net. 

John  Lucas,  Portrait  Painter,  1828-1874. 
Arthur  Lucas.  Illustrated.  Imperial  4 to. 
£ 3 3y-  net- 

One  Hundred  Masterpieces  of  Painting. 
With  an  Introduction  by  R.  C.  Witt.  Illus- 
trated. Second  Edition.  Demy  %vo.  10s.  6d. 
net. 


One  Hundred  Masterpieces  of  Sculpture. 
With  an  Introduction  by  G.  F.  Hill.  Illus- 
trated. Demy  8z 10.  ror.  6 d.  net. 

A Romney  Folio.  With  an  Essay  by  A.  B. 
Chamberlain.  Imperial  Folio.  £i^  15J'. 
net. 

The  Saints  in  Art.  Margaret  E.  Tabor. 
Illustrated.  Fcap.  8 vo,  3r.  6 d.  net. 

Schools  of  Painting.  Mary  Innes.  Illus- 
trated. Cr.  8 vo.  5-r.  net. 

The  Post  Impressionists.  C.  Lewis  Hind. 
Illustrated.  Royal  8 vo.  7 s.  6 d.  net. 

Celtic  Art  in  Pagan  and  Christian  Times. 
J.  R.  Allen.  Illustrated.  Second  Edition. 
Demy  8 vo.  7 s.  6 d.  net. 

“Classics  of  Art.”  See  page  14. 

“The  Connoisseur’s  Library."  See  page  14. 

“ Little  Books  on  Art.”  See  page  17. 

“The  Little  Galleries."  See  page  17. 


General  Literature 

Some  Books  on  Italy. 
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A History  of  Milan  under  the  Sforza. 
Cecilia  M.  Ady.  Illustrated.  Demy  8vo, 
10s.  6d.  net. 

A History  of  Verona.  A.  M.  Allen. 

Illustrated.  Demy  8 vo.  12 s.  6d.  net. 

A History  of  Perugia.  William  Heywood. 
Illustrated.  Demy  8 vo.  \is.  6d.  net. 

The  Lakes  of  Northern  Italy.  Richard 
Bagot.  Illustrated.  Fcap.  8 vo.  5$.  net. 

Woman  in  Italy.  W.  Boulting.  Illustrated. 
Demy  8 vo.  10s.  6 d.  net. 

Old  Etruria  and  Modern  Tuscany.  Mary 
L.  Cameron.  Illustrated.  Second  Edition. 
Cr.  8 vo.  6s.  net. 

Florence  and  the  Cities  of  Northern 
Tuscany,  with  Genoa.  Edward  Hutton. 
Illustrated.  Second  Edition.  Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 

Siena  and  Southern  Tuscany.  Edward 
Hutton.  Illustrated.  Second  Edition. 

Cr.  S vo.  6s. 

In  Unknown  Tuscany.  Edward  Hutton. 
Illustrated.  Second  Edition.  Demy  8z >0. 
7 s.  6 d.  net. 

Venice  and  Venetia.  Edward  Hutton. 

Illustrated.  Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 

Venice  on  Foot.  H.  A.  Douglas.  Illustrated. 
Fcap.  8 vo.  5$.  net. 

Venice  and  Her  Treasures.  H.  A. 
Douglas.  Illustrated.  Fcap.  8vo.  5 s.  net. 

Florence:  Her  History  and  Art  to  the  Fall 
of  the  Republic.  F.  A.  Hyett.  Demy  8 vo. 
7 s.  6 d.  net. 

Florence  and  Her  Treasures.  H.  M. 
Vaughan.  Illustrated.  Fcap.  8 vo.  sr.  net. 

Country  Walks  about  Florence.  Edward 
Hutton.  Illustrated.  Fcap.  8w,  5.7.  net. 

Naples  : Past  and  Present.  A.  H.  Norway. 
Illustrated.  Third  Edition.  Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 

The  Naples  Riviera.  H.  M.  Vaughan. 
Illustrated.  Second  Edition.  Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 


Sicily;  The  New  Winter  Resort.  Douglas 
Sladen.  Illustrated.  Second  Edition.  Cr. 
8 vo.  5 s.  net. 

S*cily.  F.  H.  Jackson.  Illustrated.  Small 
Fott  8 vo.  Cloth , 2 s.  6d.  net ; leather , 37.  6 d. 
net. 

Rome.  Edward  Hutton.  Illustrated.  Second 
Edition.  Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 

A Roman  Pilgrimage.  R.  E.  Roberts. 

Illustrated.  Demy  8 vo.  107.  6d.  net. 

Rome.  C.  G.  Ellaby.  Illustrated.  Small 
Pott  8 vo.  Cloth,  2 s.  6d.  net ; leather , 3 s.  6 d. 
net. 

The  Cities  of  Umbria.  Edward  Hutton. 
Illustrated.  Fourth  Edition.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

The  Lives  of  S.  Francis  of  Assisi. 
Brother  Thomas  of  Celano.  Cr.  8 vo.  57. 
net. 

Lorenzo  the  Magnificent.  E.  L.  S. 
Horsburgh.  Illustrated.  Second  Edition. 
Demy  8 vo.  157.  net. 

Girolamo  Savonarola.  E.  L.  S.  Horsburgh. 
Illustrated.  Cr.  8 vo.  57.  net. 

St.  Catherine  of  Siena  and  Her  Times. 
By  the  Author  of  “ Mdlle  Mori.”  Illustrated. 
Second  Edition.  Demy  8 vo.  7 s.  6 d.  net. 

Dante  and  his  Italy.  Lonsdale  Ragg. 
Illustrated.  Demy  8 vo.  12 s.  6d.  net. 

Dante  Alighieri  : His  Life  and  Works. 
Paget  Toynbee.  Illustrated.  Cr.  8 vo.  57. 
net. 

The  Medici  Popes.  H.  M.  Vaughan.  Illus- 
trated. Demy  8 vo.  15$.  net. 

Shelley  and  His  Friends  in  Italy.  Helen 
R.  Angeli.  Illustrated.  Demy  Zvo.  \os.6d. 
net. 

Home  Life  in  Italy.  Lina  Duff  Gordon. 
Illustrated.  Second  Edition.  Demy  87 >0. 
10 s.  6d.  net. 

Skies  Italian  : A Little  Breviary  for  Travellers 
in  Italy.  Ruth  S.  Phelps.  Fcap.  8 vo.  5*. 
net. 
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